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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In the present volume the au thorns aim has been to 
provide a text-book at once elementary and philoso- 
phical. More specifically, he has endeavoured, in the 
first place, to give an accurate exposition of the essen- 
tials of the Traditional Logic”; in the second place, 
to connect the traditional doctrine with its Aristotelian 
fountainhead, — ^not only because of the value and clear- 
ness of Aristotle^s own treatment (as compared with 
later accretions), but in order to make various doctrines 
and phrases intelligible, which in the ordinary text-book 
are simply shot from a pistol ” as it were ; in the third 
place, to show the open door leading from the tradi- 
tional doctrine into the more modern and more strictly 
philosophical treatment of the subject. The book is 
intended to stop short ot giving what is supplied in 
Professor Bosanquet’s Essentials of Logic (not to men- 
tion larger works), but to lead on naturally to that 
and to a serious study of “ Modern Logic,” 
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A text-book constructed on this plan seems to cor- 
respond closely to the treatment of the subject required 
by the course of instruction for the ordinary Degree in 
many of our Universities and Colleges. 

The author’s plan has certain difficulties which he has 
at least endeavoured to avoid. The chief of these is 
the danger of leaving an unbridged gap between the 
traditional or formal and the philosophical parts of the 
book. To some extent the author found that this 
difficulty was diminished by keeping as close as possible 
to the Aristotelian exposition, which is in itself thor- 
oughly philosophical. By treating the formal part of 
the subject in this way, the gap seemed almost to dis- 
appear. For the rest, the most practically convenient 
course seemed to be to indicate, in the earlier chapters, 
by footnotes or otherwise, those points at which more 
fundamental questions arise ; and in a concluding chap- 
ter, to bring these references together and develop them. 
The author hopes that he will at least be found to have 
avoided a mistake too common in books of this kind : 
of making the treatment of the traditional Logic per- 
functory or even inaccurate ; of expounding it de kaut 
en bas^ so to speak, leaving on the student’s mind the 
impression that it is not worth his attention — a mistake 
equally serious from the educational and the philoso- 
phical point of view. It is hoped also that some fresh- 
ness will be found in the choice of examples and 
illustrations, as well as in other respects. If Logic 
seems trivial to the student, the fault is not necessarily 
in Logic \ it may be because the student’s range of know- 
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ledge is trivial, so that he is prevented from understand- 
ing the application of logical principles to material of 
real importance. 

In the preparation of this book the author received 
many valuable criticisms and suggestions from two 
friends, to whom his cordial thanks are due — Professor 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, of Edinburgh University, and 
Professor D. G. Ritchie, of St Andrews University, both 
of whom read the manuscript and most of the proofs. 
In the chapter on Immediate Inference, the author 
owes some paragraphs to a privately printed treatment 
of this part of the subject, prepared by Professor Pringle- 
Pattison. The two chapters dealing with Induction 
have also benefited by suggestions made by Miss Mar- 
garet Drummond, M.A., of Edinburgh. Of his obliga- 
tions to previous writers on Logic, there are some which 
require special mention. He has made constant refer- 
ence to the works of Bosanquet, Jevons, Mill, Creighton, 
Minto, Stock, and Welton {Indtcctive Logic). Most of 
the questions contained in the Mxercises have been set 
in Examinations for Degrees and other purposes, in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St Andrews, or London. For some of these, the author 
is indebted to a little book entitled Questions in Logic^ 
by Holman and Irvine. An additional word seems 
called for as regards Jevons’s JEleme7iiary Lessons in 
Logic. The freshness and force with which this book 
is written have kept it high in the favour of teachers 
and students, notwithstanding its frequent looseness and 
faults both of too much and too little, and its occasional 
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logical mistakes. Some of its doctrines are freely criti- 
cised in the following pages ; but the present writer fully 
concurs in the general acknowledgment of its real 
suggestiveness and value. 

S. H. MELLONE. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The demand for a second edition of this book has 
given the author the opportunity of making a number 
of alterations in it, which have been suggested by its 
actual use in teaching. Most of the changes have been 
made in order to render the book more useful to those 
who are taking up the study of the subject for the 
first time. Passages which may be omitted on a first 
reading are now marked with an asterisk ; the order 
of the exposition in some places has been changed 
(ch. iv. §§ 4-6, ch. vii. §§ 7, 8, ch. viii. §§ i, 5-8, first 
edition) ; a number of passages have been simplified 
or expanded : in this edition, ch. ii. § 8 (Connotation 
of Singular names), ch. ii. § i x and ch. iv. § 2 (Law 
of Identity), ch. v. §§ 4, 5 (two views of Definition), 
ch. vii. § 6 (Mill’s view of Syllogistic Inference), ch. 
viii. § I (Definition of Induction), § 6 (Mill’s theory 
of Cause), ch. ix. § ii (the relation of Hypothesis to 
the Inductive Methods); a section on “Uniformities 
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of Coexistence ” (ch. viii. § 8) has been added ; the 
questions for Exercise have been carefully revised 
and their number largely increased. They will be 
found to fall into three groups : those marked ele- 
mentary/’ which can be answered directly from the 
portions of the text not indicated by an asterisk ; those 
marked ‘‘ more advanced,” for which the text will at 
least suggest full answers ; and those marked with an 
asterisk, on most of which the text will only throw 
light.^ Some of them may profitably be taken as 
subjects of discussion by the teacher with his class. 

The original aims of the book have in no respect 
been departed from ; a few additional paragraphs have 
been added in order further to contribute to them, 
and references for advanced reading are given. 

In some parts of the book — not, however, where 
questions of the first importance arise — there has been 
a change of doctrine. The treatment given to Exclusive 
and Exceptive Propositions (ch. iii. § 3) is fundamentally 
altered. In discussing the bearing of the “abstract 
identity ” theory on the interpretation of Judgment 
(ch. iv. § 2, ch. xi. § 2), all reference to Jevons’s so- 
called “ equational view” of Inference is omitted. In 
so far as Jevons rests his theory on abstract identity 
of Subject and Predicate, it is a fundamental error to 
connect it with the notion of a mathematical equation ; 

^ A number of questions on the Connotation of Singular Terms 
have been inserted (p. 48) to illustrate the different ways in which 
this problem, which covers one of the most fundamental difficulties 
in the Theory of Knowledge, may be approached. 
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for an equation, as actually used in any form of symbolic 
reasoning, is never an identity of the form a = a. The 
symbols on either side of the sign of equality stand for 
different operations, and the equation asserts that these 
different operations lead to the same result. In ch. ix. 
§§ S» 7 ) w*hat was previously called the Double Method 
of Difference is more correctly described by a modifi- 
cation of one of Miirs expressions — as the Joint Method 
of Difference and Agreement; its chief chaiacteristic 
is the construction of independent “negative instances’^ 
from which the suspected cause is, not subtracted, 
but initio excluded. In ch. ix. §§ lo, 13, the author 
has modified some of the phrases used regarding “Ex- 
planation ” in Science, in order more clearly to bring 
out the limits of the process so named. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
given by friends who have supplied valuable criticisms 
and suggestions ; and more especially by Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison_, Edinburgh University; the Rev, 
Professor A. Caldecott, King’s College, University of 
London ; Professor S. Alexander, University of Man- 
chester ; Mr J. Solomon, Royal Holloway College ; and 
Mr H. Tero, of Edinburgh. The author is also in- 
debted to Mrs S. H. Mellone, M.A., and Miss M. 
Drummond, M.A., for valuable assistance in reading 
the proofs. 

Two suggestions which the author received are 
deserving of mention here, although he was unable 
to carry them out lest the bulk of the volume should 
be unduly increased : the addition of a chapter on 
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logical aspects of the relation between Thought and 
Language, and a chapter on the Classification of the 
Sciences. For each of these topics references are 
given to guide the student. The Classification of the 
Sciences is a subject to which the Teacher might very 
profitably direct the attention of his class ; for it illus- 
trates, in a most instructive manner, on the one hand 
the different results to which the adoption of different 
bases of Classification will lead, and on the other 
hand the significance of varying conceptions of the 
nature and aims of Science. 

a H. M. 


Holywood, Betlfast, 
Septe 7 nber 1 905. 


NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 

In the third edition a few merely verbal changes have 
been made. 


tToLYWooD, Belfast, 
December 1907. 


S. H. M. 
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INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF LOGIC 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE GENERAL AIM OF LOGIC. 

§ I. When we begin the exposition of any science, it is 
usual to frame a definition of it But the beginning 
is not the point at which we can give a completely satis- 
factory explanation of the ground to be covered or the 
nature of the questions to be asked. For the words in 
which such a definition would be expressed would not 
be fully intelligible until the student became acquainted 
with the study which it defines. Hence we shall not 
for the present attempt any formal definition of Logic, 
beyond observing that to study Logic is to think about 
thought, in order to distinguish between correct or valid 
and incorrect or invalid thoughts. Thus, we have to 
think about that which, in science and common life, 
we do not think about but t^se, — z.e., thought itself. 

§ 2 . When we say that Logic aims at distznguzsMng 
correct or valid thozights^ we do not mean ‘‘discovering 
truths or facts ” ; for this would make Logic a name 

A 
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for all the various sciences collectively, which is absurd. 
By correct, or valid thoughts we mean those which are 
correct or valid with reference to a type or pattern, re- 
garded as a rule or regulative principle to be followed. 
Hence, far from giving us means by which to discover 
new particular facts, the function of. Logic is entirely 
general. It shows that the thinking process is essen- 
tially the same, whatever he the particulars thought 
about. The process of calculation may be explained 
in Arithmetic without regard to what the numbers 
represent * and, similarly, thinking may be reduced to 
general types which are the same in all particular 
applications. It is the aim of Logic to discover these 
types, and to show how to regulate thought by them ; 
hence it deals with reasoning as a process common to 
all the sciences, without regard to their subject-matter. 
Only in this sense is Logic “ the Science of sciences ” ; 
and in this sense also. Logic deals with '‘the form and 
not the matter of thought.” ^ 

§ 3. The manner in which the subject has been 
presented in the more elementary works hitherto, 
depends partly on its history : and the student will 
find that a brief consideration of some of the chief 
stages in that history will clear up his general idea 
of the logical point of view. , 

The Greeks invented the very idea of Sci(‘nce, in that 
sense of the word in which science is an Ideal, — the 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowing : and to 
the Greeks also we owe the origin and development of 
Logic. Aristotle considered that logical inquiries began 
with the disputations of Zeno the Eleatic (towards the 
end of the fifth century b.c.), who found a number of 

^ The philosophical aspect of this definition will be considered in 
our concluding chapter, § i. 
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difficulties in the beliefs of common sense, and in the 
then prevalent philosophical conceptions, as to the 
reality of time, space, and motion ; the discussions, 
to which these arguments gave rise, began to awaken 
a conscious interest in methods of reasonings an essential 
part of Logic. This interest was carried 'much further 
by the work of the Sophists and of Socrates. The 
Sophists met a growing demand for means of enlarg- 
ing and indproving human nature, by giving instruction 
in the arts and accomplishments useful to a citizen in 
practical life. They gave special attention to what may 
be called the Art of Persuasion, in a wide sense. This 
involved the beginnings of Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Logic, as distinct studies. Thus Logic first appears 
as the art of arguing. The Sophists were more inter- 
ested in persuasion than in true instruction, in victories 
through verbal discussion than in scientific investigation. 
Some of them, such as Protagoras, were thoroijigh 
Sceptics, denying the possibility of knowledge. Socrates 
went with them in their interest in humanity ; but 
he was moved by an invincible faith that knowledge 
of the truth is possible for us all. His method of 
arriving at truth was so simple that its deep significance 
is somewhat hidden. He observed that in ordinary 
thought people are much more sure of the particular 
objects to which a name belongs than they are of the 
qualities in the objects, on account of which the nahie 
is given; thus, when we speak of such a thing as “an 
oak-tree” or “a rose” — or “a beautiful object,” “a 
good action ” — it is more easy to bring forward actual 
instances of these things than to explain what we 7nean 
(what idea we have in our minds) when we use the 
name. But to arrive at consistency with ourselves and 
agreement with others, we must not only be able to 
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point to the things; we must know the meaning, the 
thought, which the name expresses. Socrates con- 
sidered that this could be done by comparing the 
things, to ascertain the common qualities on account 
of which they received a common name. His chief 
contribution to Logic, therefore, was to make people 
see the importance of Definition, as a means of know- 
ing things. Plato made further contributions to the 
analysis of the methods of discussion and scientific pro- 
cedure ; but in Aristotle’s works these questions gain 
distinctness and receive a separate treatment. 

Aristotle is the real founder of Logic as a science, 
for he worked it out systematically in all its parts. His 
doctrines are contained in six small but masterly 
treatises, which afterwards, on account of their affinity, 
were collectively referred to as the Organon?- The 
treatises of which the Organon consists are the 
following : — 

1. The Categories. A philosophical introduction to 

Logic (see below, ch. V. § ii). 

2. De Tnterjpretatione (On Expression in Words). 

An account of terms and propositions. 

3. Prior Analytics. An account of formal reasoning 

(see below, ch. VI.) 

4. Posterior Analytics. An account of the processes 

by which demonstrative Science may be 
worked out (as in Mathematics). 

5- Topics. An account of reasoning in matters where 
complete demonstration is unattainable. 

6 . Sophistical Pefutaiio?zs {Sophistici JSlenchi), An 
account of fallacious arguments. 

He founded a logical tradition which has lasted to 
our own day, although the tradition has departed from 
^ Usually quoted by the English or Latin titles here given. 
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the spirit of the Aristotelian doctrine, and has made 
additions to its form. Very few of the additions are 
improvements. 

Aristotle has no one name for all the investigations of 
the Organo?!?- This title is in one sense admissible, for 
it indicates the position of Logic in treating thought as the 
instrumeiit {Ipyavou) which all the sciences use. But in 
another sense the title is a very unfortunate one, suggesting 
— to Francis Bacon, for example — the absurd notion that 
Logic aims at supplying tools for making discoveries, instead 
of analysing the methods of reasoning. Aristotle seems to 
have worked at Rhetoric first of all ; through his study ot 
the means of expressing political, judicial, and disputatious 
argumentation, he was led to examine the principles of 
controversial discussion ; then he passed on to examine 
inference as such. 

In the Middle Age Aristotle^s logical writings were 
known only through imperfect translations. On these 
some of the most powerful and subtle intellects of the 
time set themselves to work, and built up a Logic which, 
though it was accurate and systematic, was also abstract 
and artificially formal in the extreme. This result was 
natural ; for the spirit of the age left no room for original 
investigation ; its motto was — “ Bring your beliefs into 
harmony with traditional authority.” With the Renais- 
sance, a new spirit arose, whose motto was “Bring all 
beliefs into harmony with the facts of Nature”; and 
when observation of Nature and her laws became a pre- 
vailing pursuit, the deficiency, for this purpose, of the 
formal Logic of mediaeval writers was perceived, and the 
need was felt of some principles to regulate the observa- 
tion and explanation of Nature. In this work — inquiry 

^ Aristotle’s own name for “logical inquiries,” so far as he has 
any, is Analytics” ( to . apaXvTLKd), 
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into principles of scientific method — Roger Bacon 
(1214-1294) was a brilliant forerunner of writers much 
later in date. Francis Bacqn, the Chancellor, carried 
on the work, and wrote his Novum Organum in rivalry 
with what he thought was the Aristotelian system of 
Logic. It was natural that as this seemed to be a new 
beginning in Logic, a new name should be found for it ; 
and during the nineteenth century, ‘‘Inductive Logic,’’ 
as it is called, has received much attention. The most 
important works in which it has been developed are 
those of Herschel, Whewell, and John Stuart Mill. 

Hence the usual treatment of Logic lays out the subject 
in two branches. The first of these is founded on the Logic 
which the mediaeval wiiters developed out of such acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle as they possessed. This is usually called 
“Deductive Logic” or “Formal Logic.” The second 
division is the “Inductive Logic” of which we have spoken, 
which is often called “ Material Logic.” So far as the dis- 
tinction implies a difference in principle between the two 
kinds of knowledge, it has no foundation in the facts of 
thought ; otherwise, there are advantages in not departing 
from it.^ 

§ 4. Logic has to consider Language ; but only so 
far as differences of expression in language are the 
embodiment of differences of type in the process of 
thouglit. The word logos (X0709) had a double mean- 
ing in Greek : i^a) the thought^ { 1 ?) the word (or rather, 
phrase or sentence) which is the expression of the 
thought , — ratio and oratio, Aristotle distinguished 
these, calling the former the “inward” and the latter 
the “ outward ” logos^ This ambiguity has given rise 
to a dispute as to whether Logic has to do with thought 
or with language. Whately has been referred to as 

^ The recent philosophical development of Logic will be re- 
ferred to in our concluding chapter, § i. 
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holding the latter view. It is true that when defining 
Logic he says that it is “entirely conversant about 
language ” ; but elsewhere he speaks of the processes 
of reasoning — processes of thought — as the subject- 
matter of Logic. No other view can be seriously taken; 
but the stress which is laid on the verbal expression of 
these processes varies in different works. 

We cannot entirely separate the two aspects of the 
logos ; for, while thought is prior to language, thought 
could make no progress without embodying itself in 
language. As soon as we have an idea there is ar^ 
irresistible impulse to give it bodily shape in a word. 

The thought is purely inward and in a sense abstract ; 
the word has an external existence as a sound or a 
written symbol, and is therefore a thing of sense; but 
the thought would dissolve again were it not stereotyped 
in a word. Hamilton {Logic, i. p. 138) has illus- 
trated this reciprocal dependence as follows. An army 
may overrun a country, but the country is only con- 
quered by the establishment of fortresses ; words are 
the “fortresses’^ of thought. And in tunnelling through 
a sandbank it is impossible to proceed until the present 
position is made secure by an arch of masonry ; words 
are such “ arches ” for the mind. 

Questions connected with the foregoing, and deserving 
of the student’s attention, are, the extent to which language 
may be a hindrance, as well as a help, to thought ; and the 
reason why spoken language has become* universal rather 
than gesture language. And we may remark, in passing, 
that Grammar, dealing with the thought - structure of 
language, lays stress on the other side of the xSyos, the 
outward expression. Hence Grammar has been called a 
“concrete Logic.” When it is said (as it usually is) that 
Grammar deals with language as such, it is not and cannot 
be denied that it deals with the thought expressed in Ian- 
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guage, but only in so far as this is needed to make clear the 
distinctions w'hich the particular language recognises {e.g-,, 
between nouns and adjectives), to the end that one may 
use the language with conventional propriety. 

§ 5. We shall find a convenient centre from which 
to start if we ask — “What is the simplest type of 
thought which may be either true or false?’’ Evi- 
dently this cannot be less than a single assertion or 
statement of fact, affirmative or negative. Let us call 
a thought of this kind a Judgment ; and the expres- 
sion of it in language a Proposition. It would be well 
if the term “proposition” could be kept for “the 
Judgment expressed so as to bring out its logical 
character” — /.<?., expressed in a grammatically complete 
sentence, with subject and predicate ; but common 
usage is too strong, and we must take the term as 
meaning “the sentence which contains (or, as contain- 
ing) a Judgment,” whether it is properly formulated 
(see below) or not. 

Not every judgment is naturally expressed in the form 
of a complete proposition : a single word, eg , “Fire ! may 
suffice to express a judgment The judgments of children 
ai*e often of this kind. 

Again, “every sentence {\6yos) is but only 

such as can be true or false are as\er/Iz/e^^ (Ar. De Inter- 
pretatione^ iv.) In other words, not every sentence is a 
proposition s thus, “go away !” is not a statement of fact, — 
the notion of truth or falsity does not belong to it. Even 
the enunciative sentence contains emotional elements over 
and above the mere judgment ; “ there’s the door” may 

express much more than a judgment concerning the place, 
&c., of the door. as “Fire!” contains a judgment, 

but a great deal besides. 

The Judgment may be called the Unit of Thought ; 
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for all our deliberate thinking consists in making state- 
ments or assertions, and if we are to have truth or 
falsity we must have at least a judgment 

§ 6. In any judgment we may distinguish two rela- 
tively simpler thoughts, which for the present we will 
vaguely call ideas. An idea by itself cannot be either 
true or false ; it must enter into a judgment first An 
example of this is, that ‘ unicorn ’ means something, 
but is not true or false until affirmation or denial of its 
existence is added ” (Ar. De Int. i,) This does not mean 
that judgments are built up by putting together ideas 
that were separate. Whether we can even entertain a 
significant idea as such without judging, or at least 
framing possible judgments on the basis of that idea, 
is very doubtful. In Logic we may assume that ideas 
exist only as elements in a judgment. 

We have a corresponding relation in the proposition. 
A proposition affirms or denies something of something 
else : e.g,^ “ Some useful metals are becoming rarer.” 
The Subject is that about which the assertion is made 
(i.e. “ Some useful metals ”) ; the Predicate, that which 
is asserted {i.e. ‘^are becoming rarer”). It is a stand- 
ing convention in elementary Logic to express the state- 
ment which is made, by the verb is or is not {are or 
are not) ; and the predicate of a proposition is always 
understood to be expressed in a form admitting of the 
use of this verb, which is called the Copula (/.(?., in our 
example, ^^Some useful metals are things which are 
becoming rarer”). The subject and predicate are the 
terms {termini^ limits) of the proposition ; and we shall 
understand by a “ term,” any word, phrase, or sentence 
which is standing as the subject or predicate of a pro- 
position. A Term which is not in its place in a prO' 
position we shall call a “name.” 
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Just as every sentence is not a proposition, so every 
word is not a term. A term will be either a noun, an ad- 
jective, or a participle, or some word, phrase, or sentence 
equivalent to one of these. Words which cannot by them- 
selves be used as terms are distinguished as ‘^syncate- 
gorematic,” while terms are called categorematic.’^ A 
syncategorematic ” word may become a term in a proposi- 
tion which makes some statement about its use as a “ part 
of speech”: e.g,, ‘‘ When is an acherb, and sometimes a 
conjunction also.” 

The student must remember that there is no separate 
existence in thought (no third idea coming between the 
subject and predicate) corresponding to the separate exist- 
ence of the copula in the typical proposition, S is 


§ 7. Judgments may be combined into reasonings or 
inferences. What is an inference? To infer is to 
arrive at a truth not directly through experience, but 
as a consequence of some truth or truths already 
known ; as when I see a circle of stones, and infer that 
they were arranged by human hands ; or when I believe 
that nothing proceeding from a pure moral intention 
can be utterly condemned, and that some deviations 
from the common rules of morality have proceeded 
from this source, and accordingly i?ifer that those de- 
viations are not to be altogether condemned. J. S. Mill 
defines inference thus : “ We start from known truths to 
arrive at others really distinct from them.’’ The truths 
from which we start are the premises, that which we 
reach is the conclusion. Both Mill and Whately point 
out that the chief work of practical life is concerned 
with “drawing inferences” in this sense. 

Hence we have three main divisions of Logic — 

L The doctrine of Terms, leading on to that of 
^Tdeas,” the element in the Judgment to 
which the Term corresponds. 
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II. The doctrine of the Judgment 
III. The doctrine of Inferential Thought 
§ 8. We have seen that Ideas are not prior to Judg- 
ments ; for a Judgment is not built up by putting 
separate Ideas together. Ideas are distinguishable 
though not separate elements in a Judgment Hence 
when we treat Ideas as the subject of a first division of 
Logic, as if they could exist independently in the mind, 
we are treating them in abstraction from their natural 
environment It is, however, a necessary abstraction. 
It is the same with Terms. In the origin of language 
the sentence is prior to the word, and the “parts of 
speech were originally sentences ; but we may give 
separate logical treatment to Terms apart from Pro- 
positions, if we remember that in living speech the 
Term only exists as a part of a Proposition expressed 
or understood. 

This statement of the relation between the three “divi- 
sions” of Logic differs from what Jevons and some other 
writers say. Jevons speaks thus: Simple apprehension is 
the act of mind by which we merely become aware of some- 
thing, or have a notion, idea, or impression of it brought 
into the mind. The adjective simple means, apart from 
other things ; and apprehension^ the taking hold by the 
mind. Thus the name or term ‘iron^ makes the mind think 
of a strong and very useful metal, but does not tell us any- 
thing about it, or compare it with anything else, . . . yndg- 
7?ient is a different action of mind, and consists in compar- 
ing together two notions or ideas of objects derived from 
simple apprehension, so as to ascertain whether they agree 
or differ.” And similarly, he continues, when we have 
already made Jadgments, a third activity of mind may come 
in and combine them into processes of argument or reason- 
ings, According to Jevons’ account, the three “activities of 
mind,” apprehension, judgment, reasoning, are three dif- 
ferent kinds of operation, which simply come after one 
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another. The later forms use the finished products of the 
earlier ; but knowledge is made to resemble a process of 
adding part to part from the outside. This view of the 
logical'processes of the mind, and of the growth of know- 
ledge, is fundamentally a mistake ; the further the student 
pursues the study of modern logic the more clearly he will 
see that it is so. The point of view adopted in modern logic 
is, that in the formation of ideas, in judgment, in reasoning, 
we have not three separate processes but a development or 
expansion of one and the same process ; and the full signifi- 
cance of this statement will be seen at a later stage. We 
may add that the statements made earlier in this chapter 
imply that there is no such thing as simple apprehension ’’ 
as Jevons defines it. We ‘‘apprehend’' or mentally take 
hold of an idea, only by making judgments about a 
we form the idea of “ iron” through the judgments that it is 
‘‘hard,” “heavy,” “malleable,” &c., and the idea of “iron” 
is at once a product of such judgments and the subject of 
further j udgments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NAME, THE TERM, THE CONCEPT, AND THE 
LAWS OF THOUGHT. 

§ I. The student will notice that the word “name” is 
often used in Logic instead of “term.” What is the 
relation between them ? Hobbes, in his Commutation nr 
Logic^ Part I. ch. ii. § 4, defines^ a ziame as “a word 
[we must add, “ or a group of words ”] taken at pleasure 
to serve for a mark, which may raise in our minds a 
thought like to some thought which we had before, and 
which, being disposed in speech and pronounced to 
others, may --be to them a sign of what thought the 
speaker had before in his mind” (Groom Robertson, 
Hobbes^ p. 83), The first part of the definition brings 
out the fact that language is necessary even for our own 
private thoughts, in identifying our ideas (cf. ch. I. 
§ 4 ; ch. II. § 6) ; the second part brings out the purpose 
of the name as a sign to others, a means of communi- 
cation. But the phrase “taken at pleasure” is objection- 
able, as implying a conscious arbitrary choice ; whereas 
in the formation and use of names, laws can be dis- 
cerned. Aristotle observes more truly that a name 
(ovojua) is a sound which has signification “according 
to convention,” — by agreement (jDe Interpretatione, 
ch. ii.) A term is a name considered as part of a 
proposition, as Subject or Predicate ; and a name is 
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any word or combination of words which can serve as 
a term, but is considered without special reference to 
its use in a proposition as a term. 

Aristotle had already remarked that the Term (Spos, 
terminus) is — not something out of which a proposition is 
built up, but — ^‘that into which a proposition is analysed, 
as its subject or predicate” {Prior Analytics^ I. i).^ AH 
that Logic has to do with terms is to distinguish their 
various kinds, so far as these throw light on the process oj 
thinking. Now if we take the Aristotelian conception of 
the Term as always either subject or predicate of a proposi- 
tion, a great deal of what English logicians say about 
“terms” — and some of them, especially Jevons, use the 
word in a loose sense as equivalent to “ names ” or ‘‘words ” 
or “phrases” — falls outside Logic. It belongs to Grammar 
or Rhetoric, or to special sciences. Hence when dwelling 
on the distinctions usually given, we shall speak of “names” 
as above defined, and not of “terms” ; for only one of these 
distinctions is of primary logical importance, — that between 
“singular" and “general,” which is the only one that applies 
strictly to logical terms, as parts of a proposition. 

§ 2. Our first division is into abstract and cozicrete 
names r 

Mill explains a concrete name as the name of an 
object or “thing” viewed as possessing attributes; an 
abstract name, as the name of an attribute (a quality, 
property, or action) viewed apart from the object to which 
it belongs. The ground of this distinction in the use of 
names lies in the fact that we may think of things as 
having attributes — /.<?., qualities predicated of them, 

In De Interyretationey ch. i., Aristotle seems to give moie 
countenance to the view that the judgment is a “combination or 
separation ” ((n!fv6ecris or diaip€cns) of concepts, as though it were built 
up out of them ; but this is for the special purpose of urging that 
only the judgment, as distinguished from the concept, can have 
truth or falsehood. 
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when the names by which we signify the things are 
concrete ; or we may think of the qualities apart 
from their attribution to things, when the names by 
which we signify them are abstract The distinction 
concerns the use of names ; for some names may 
be used now as abstract, now as concrete. Hence 
before we can determine to which of the two classes 
any term belongs, we must consider a proposition or 
statement in which it is contained. Thus, all adjectives 
are concrete; for an adjective can be a logical term 
only when standing as a predicate of a proposition, — 
if it is not predicated of a noun it must be prefixed to 
a noun. This will make the noun a concrete term, and 
the adjective will share this character with it; “the 
light of certain stars is colouredl^ 

Abstract names lare generally marked by a suffix : 
“whiteness,” “manhood,” “hospitality.” A phrase or 
sentence may be an abstract term : that this rumour is 
false is evident on the face of it.” The names of attri- 
butes are sometimes used to signify instances of their 
occurrence, and then they must be considered as con- 
crete names : unpunctuality is irritating.” In this con- 
nection, Mill refers to the apparent use of abstract names 
in the plural ; but the name of an attribute can be de- 
scribed as common and put in the plural number, only 
in so far as it can be regarded as varying, as being itself 
the subject of attributes ; and then it becomes a concrete 
name. A purely abstract name — colour when it 
means simply colouredness — cannot be used in the 
plural. When we speak of “ colours ” we use the term 
as a concrete which has different attributes or varieties. 
Hence the distinction of abstract and concrete has no 
fixity as applied to names ; a name may pass from one 
class to the other. 
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Some names which are used in two senses may be 
abstract in one, concrete in the other — “introduc- 
tion (the opening of a discourse, — the act of intro- 
ducing). This is an example of an “equivocal” or 
ambiguous term. We cannot make a separate class of 
names out of these, as Jevons and others dp, calling 
them “ equivocal ” or ambiguous names ; for each of 
them is really two or more names. Thus, “vice” 
(meaning an immoral action) is a differeAt name from 
“vice” (the mechanical instrument). 

§ 3. Concrete names are ordinarily divided into 
singular, common (or general), and collective ; and 
although such a classification really implies two principles 
of division, — since collective names may be either singu- 
lar or common, — there is some practical convenience 
in following it. 

(a) A singular name can denote only a single object, 
as long as its meaning does not change. All proper 
names belong to this class. If the singular name is 
not a proper name, it is always indicated by a demon- 
strative, or by an equivalent expression giving the object 
a definite position in time or place. This does not 
apply to abstract names as such (§ 2). These also are 
singular. They denote qualities as qualities and not 
as quasi-things. 

The following are singular names which are not proper 
names: “the writer of the letters of Junius,” “the year in 
which Queen Victoria died,” “the present Government,” 
“the earth,” “the largest planet of the solar system”; and 
all names introduced by singular demonstrative adjectives, 
“this,” “that,” &c. A proper name may be described as a 
“particularised demonstrative.” It is a mark used for the 
sake of distinguishing one particular object, and not (at first) 
for what it means. It may have almost no meaning when 
first applied (see below, § 8). 
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There is great vagueness in the explanation of singular 
names in logical text-books, through neglect to notice that 
the characteristic of such names (with the exception above 
noted) is to specify the object by limiting it or “individu- 
alising ” it in space and time. 

Singular terms can only be used as subjects in a proposi- 
tion, The student may find apparent exceptions to this 
rule. 

ip) A common name is applicable without change of 
meaning to a number of objects, because they resemble 
one another in some characteristic features or aspects, 
called in Logic attributes. When a name is thus 
applicable to every one of a class in turn, it is said to 
be distributively used. The name is applied to the 
individuals, because they have in common certain attri- 
butes. These attributes are what the name means; 
together they form what is called the connotation of the 
name, or the intension, content, or comprehension of 
the idea : and the objects to which it is applied con- 
stitute the denotation of the name, or the “^extension of 
the idea. Thus the denotation of the name ‘‘man’' 
consists of the whole group or class of beings which 
this name denotes — that is, which it points out and 
distinguishes from other groups j and the name is appli- 
cable to each member of the group. The connotation 
of the same name consists of the attributes by which 
all these beings are distinguished, — the attributes con- 
stituting “humanity.” Or, to give a mathematical ex- 
ample, the connotation of the name “circle” may be 
accepted in the form in which Euclid states it ; while 
its denotation consists of all the cases of motion, form, 
&c., which are “circular.” 

It has been objected that in names such as “ unicorn,” 
“dragon,” we have connotation, but the attributes which 
are signified do not exist, and therefore we have no 

B 
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denotation. But by denotation we do not mean only 
existence in the real world; existence in any kind of 
world which is being spoken of as the subject of dis- 
course is sufficient — the ideal world, or the world 
of heraldry or folklore. Hence every common name 
has both connotation and denotation, and is in short 
the name of a class. It is none' the less a class 
name even if there is only one instance to which 
it is applied; for if it signifies certain chaiacteristic 
attributes of the thing which it denotes, it is polenlia/ly 
common; ‘^sun” is an instance of this. On the other 
hand, the class denoted need not be numerically 
definite or limited; it is known by the attributes, and 
any instance of these, whether a known or an un- 
known instance, constitutes a member of the class. 
At a later stage of our present discussion, we shall 
consider the connotation and denotation of singular 
names (§ 8). 

Names of materials, the so-called ‘‘homogeneous” 
names, are in a doubtful position. Names such as 
“water,” “wood,” “iron,” are singular as used of the 
mass as a whole, but common as applicable in the same 
sense to different portions of the mass. Aristotle had 
already noticed this (Topics^ I. ch. vii.) : “The case of 
water from the same well differs from the usual case of 
objects being members of the same class only in that 
the degree of resemblance between the objects^ds higher 
in the former.” 

{c^ A collective name is the name of a group of 
similar things regarded as a whole, the name not being 
applicable to the things taken one by one. Collective 
names may be singular, as, “ the British Army in South 
Africa,” “ the present House of Commons ” ; or common, 
as “a committee,” “a library.” Where a name may be 
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used in both ways, the collective and distributive mean- 
ings must be carefully distinguished. Thus the name 

committee ’’ is used distributively as being applicable 
to each one of the many different groups formed in the 
manner, and with the object, which the name signifies. 
But as applied to any particular one of these groups, its 
use is not distributive but collective ; it cannot be given 
to each or to any member composing the group, but 
only to all the members together. 

Tills distinction is of great importance ; and the neglect of 
it may lead to ,serious fallacies or mistakes in reasoning. 
The word “ all,” for instance, may be used either collectively 
or distributively ; ‘'all men ” may mean any man,” or all 
men together ” — the human race as a whole. And what is 
true of ‘‘all” collectively may not be true of “all” distribu- 
tively, or vice versd. It is not easy to give simple examples 
where the distinction covers a really deep difference of mean- 
ing, for such cases usually occur in the discussion of difficult 
questions in ethics or philosophy. Consider Kanf s dictiun^ 
“ ought implies can.” We may interpret this in the sense 
that “ man is capable of realising every ideal which he is 
capable of presenting to himself.” Understood distribu- 
tively, this means that each man is capable of being and 
doing everything which he sees that he ought to be and do. 
Understood collectively, it means that though you or I may 
not always be able to do everything which we see that we 
ought to do, yet the human race can, in the course of time, 
realise every genuine ideal which any man is capable of 
conceiving. 

Some logicians — e,g,^ Hamilton, followed by Dr 
Fowler — treat collective names as always singular; “the 
committee,” “ the library,” “ the regiment ” are treated as 
the true collective terms, while “committee,” “library,” 
“regiment ” are ordinary common terms. 

§ 4. xAn other division of names is into positive and 
negative. 
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Positive names imply the presence, negative names the 
absence, of a given attribute. Sometimes two different 
words are used to express the two implications ; some- 
times the negative name is formed from the positive by 
a prefix. 


Positive names. 
Light. 
Gratitude. 
Agreeable. 
Manly. 


Negative names. 
Darkness. 
Ingratitude. 
Disagreeable. 
Unmanly. 


The negative name, as Mill points out, does not 
imply mere negation, but the presence of some other 
quality; in each of the above instances the negative 
name implies the presence of an actual quality which is 
the opposite of the one excluded. Hence, as Jevons 
says, it is often ‘‘ a matter of accident whether a positive 
or negative name is used to express any particular 
notion.” 

This leads us to a distinction which is of the highest 
importance, and which must be clearly grasped before 
the student proceeds further. A pair of names which, 
as in the instances already given, represent opposites, 
but which do not exhaust between them the whole 
universe, are called contraries. Any name may have a 
contrary ” in this sense. In the case of two contrary 
names, a thing need not be of necessity either the one 
or the other. But every name must have a contra- 
dictory, which is expressed by prefixing “not” to the 
original name. The “ contradictory ” denotes everything 
which is not denoted by the original name — “not- 
white ” denotes whatever in the heavens, the earth, or in 
the mind of man is not “ white.” 

Hence, of two contradictory names, either one or 
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the other must be applicable to anything that exists 
or that we choose to think of. Hence, also, there 
is no one definite idea or thought corresponding 
to the contradictory of a term. Aristotle observed 
that “ ^ not-man ’ is not a name, and there is no 
name for it, for it is not an idea.” He calls it 
an “indefinite name” {pvofjua aopLcrroVy nomen in- 
definitufii)^ to distinguish it from ordinary names. 

Objection has been made to any use of contradictory 
names in Logic: “If ‘not-man’ means all that it ought 
logically to mean, — triangle, melancholy, sulphuric acid, as 
well as brute and angel, — it is an utterly impossible feat to 
hold together this chaotic mass of the most different things 
in any one idea, such as could be applied as predicate to a 
subject” (Lotze, Logic, § 40). This may be granted, to the 
extent of admitting that the contradictory is not any one 
idea. To obviate the apparent absurdity of bringing to- 
gether such different things under a single term, some 
logicians have introduced the term “ universe of discourse,” 
the whole sphere or class of things which we have in view 
in actually making the judgments whose terms are under 
consideration ; and they define contradictory terms as those 
which exhaust between them the universe of discourse, not 
the whole universe of thought and existence. Thus, “white” 
and “not white” are contradictories in the world of colour; 
and only those things which may have colour must be either 
the one or the other. Sometimes we have a pair of names 
which themselves denote a particular sphere ; “ British ” and 
“Alien” are limited to the sphere of human beings, and 
within that sphere would be considered as contradictories, if 
the view to which we have referred is to be accepted. But 
it is preferable to keep to the older view and take the con- 
tiadictory” in the widest possible sense, as this brings out 
more forcibly the nature of pure logical contradiction. We 
may interpret the pure contradictory in such a way that it 
involves no logical absurdity. We need not, for instance, 
use the name “not-man” as meaning all things together 
which are not man, but as being applicable to a 7 iy thing 
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which is not man : it is exactly therefore what Aristotle 
called it, — an indefinite name. If we try to express its 
denotation, we must think, not of ‘‘a chaotic mass of the 
most different things” together, but of ‘‘either this, or this, 
or this, or ” and so on indefinitely, through everything 
which is not denoted by the original term. Those who 
take the narrower view of cont7*adictory names, explain 
contrary terms as representing opposites without exhausting 
between them the particular sphere of reference or ‘Hini verse 
of discourse” ; thus, “white” and “black” are contraries in 
the world of colour. 

According to our view, contraries do not exhaust 
between them the universe of thought and existence ; 
and the opposition which they express is of various kinds. 
The type to which Aristotle restricts the name of 
“contrary opposition” is the relation of “things which 
stand furthest apart among those of the same genus” 
(Categories, ch. vi., and elsewhere); as “white” and 
“black,” “virtuous” and “vicious.” A more general 
case is inc07npatibility, i.e., the opposition of qualities 
which cannot be possessed by the same thing in the 
same way, as “round” and “square,” “one” and 
“many,” “red” and “green”; while “red” and 
“round,” “large” and “square,” &c., are perfectly 
compatible. The opposition of positive and negative 
names approaches more nearly to that of contradictory 
names. In those, the formation of the w^ords indicates 
that the opposition is one of the presence and absence 
of a certain quality. Names which indicate contrasted 
classes, “British ” and “ foreign,” “male” ^nd “female,” 
&c., are analogous to positive and negative names ; and 
these are a frequent type of contrary opposition. But 
the different kinds of opposition which pairs of contrary 
names express, depend on the things denoted by the 
names, and our understanding of the opposition depends 
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on our knowledge of the things. Logic can give no 
general account of all the types of contrariety. Hence 
contrary opposition is f'eal or 7 }iaterial^ while contra- 
dictory opposition is forTtml, 

§ 5. Names may also be divided into relative and 
absolute. 

A relative name has been defined as denoting an 
object which cannot be thought of without reference to 
another object, or can only be thought of as part of a 
larger whole. But in this sense, there are no non- 
relative or absolute names. Everything is related to 
other things, even on a superficial view ; and if we 
imagine ourselves to be knowing or investigating its 
connections as completely as possible, “root and all, 
and all in all,’^ its relations to other things would be 
found to have increased in extent and complexity, the 
further our knowledge had penetrated. 

Hence every conception which we form is relative to 
something else ; whenever we think of a thing we are 
distinguishing it from other things. We think of a 
table, and the table is at once opposed at least to 
vacuity, if not to other articles of furniture. In this 
sense, every name is relative. It is possible, however, 
to distinguish “ relative names ” in a narrower sense, as 
Mill has done. “A name is relative, when over and 
above the object which it denotes, it implies the exist- 
ence of another object deidving its denomination from 
the same fact which is the ground of the first name ” : 
e.g.^ “father, child,” both terms implying the facts of 
parentage; “king, subject,” both implying one of the 
modes of government. Such pairs of names are called 
correlatives. 

§ 6. Let us now characterise more precisely the kind 
of idea which we use in judgment. 
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Why do we express our thoughts at all? Because 
thought forms a common ground in which different 
minds can meet, and which affords them a means of 
mutual understanding. Every judgment gives mforma- 
tion; it points outwards by means of language to other 
minds, to whom, actually or in imagination, it is always 
addressed. Hence when we express a judgment in the 
form of a proposition, S is P, there are two conditions 
which the terms must fulfil : — 

{a) Each term ought to have the same meaning for 
the mind using it, at one time, as it has at every other 
time ; otherwise it would not be the genuine ideniificafion 
of a thought ; 

if) Each term ought to have a meaning for other 
minds beside the one which judges, otherwise no infor- 
mation is conveyed ; and it ought to have identically 
the same meaning for all these various minds, for 
otherwise the information conveyed is confused or 
misunderstood. 

Thus we see that the 7uea?iing of a term in judging, 
is not and cannot be the private possession of any one 
mind. There is, so to speak, an aspect of generality in 
the meaning of every term. We may even say that 
every ter?n is a general term} But so far, we have 
grasped only one aspect, so to speak, of the meaning. 
It is not only identical in meaning for each individual 
mind and identical in meaning for different minds \ it is 
also the thought of the same object, whoever may think 
it ; in other words, it always means the same thing. Thus 

^ The student should carefully notice that not evoy genera/ te/ m 
is a common term; for a common term is the name of a class. 
Common terms are one division of general teims. Some writers 
have caused confusion by identifying the two. 
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when I speak of “ the earth/’ ‘‘the British Constitution/’ 
“English writers on Logic/’ “a library/’ &€., &c., in 
each case I refer to something real which I am thinking 
about, but which continues to be what it is and mean 
what it means whether I am thinking about it or not ; 
and I intend the same reference to be understood 
whenever I use the words. For this reason the log- 
ical term has also been described as an “ identical 
reference.” 

In the case of common terms, the identical reference 
is to the common qualities of the objects to which the 
name is applicable. Common terms signify an idea 
which is formed usually by comparison ; and the general 
idea of the points in which the things resemble one an- 
other is fixed by the common term. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the two well-known heavenly bodies called Jupiter 
and Sirius. “ Bringing them into comparison, I observe 
that they agree in being small, bright, shining bodies 
which rise and set and move round the heavens with 
apparently equal speed. By minute examination, how- 
ever, I notice that Sirius gives a twinkling or intei'mittent 
light, whereas Jupiter shines steadily. More prolonged 
observation shows that Jupiter and Sirius do not really 
move with equal and regular speed, but that the former 
changes its position upon the heavens from night to 
night in no very simple manner. If the comparison be 
extended to others of the heavenly bodies, I shall find 
that there are a multitude of stars which agree with 
Sirius in giving a twinkling light and in remaining fixed 
in relative position to each other, whereas several other 
bodies may be seen which resemble Jupiter in giving a 
steady light, and also in changing their position from 
night to night among the fixed stars. I have now formed 
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in .my mind the general idea of fixed stars by bringing 
together mentally a number of objects which agree ; 
while from several other objects I have formed the 
general idea of planets,^' This example, from Jevons, 
illustrates in a simple case the formation (by compari- 
son) of the idea of a class. A class is “ the indefinite 
number of individual objects or cases characterised by 
the possession by each of a certain set of definite 
marks” (see below, ch. V. §§ 7 to 10). 

We may illustrate the process also by reference to a few 
of the general qualities of bodies. Among the qualities 
which our sense of sight reveals to us, there is a group con- 
nected by an obvious resemblance to which we give the name 
of colour/' It is not easy to explain precisely what is com- 
mon to all the different colours, unless we are acquainted 
with the psychology and physiology of ‘Wisual sensation,” 
and the physical theory of light ; nevertheless we are con- 
vinced that they have something in common, and we refer to 
this by the general idea named colour.” Similar observ^a- 
tions apply to the general idea of ‘‘brilliancy.” Again, the 
universal property of Gravitation, which is common to all the 
different degrees of heaviness, is named “ weight ” ; and 
similarly with “density.” Now to take a more complex 
case. Metals, such as gold, silver, copper, lead, &c., i'e- 
semble one another in certain definite ways ; each of them 
has colour of one kind or another, each has some degree — 
more in one case, less in another — of brilliancy, weight, and 
density: hence the universal, “metal,” includes the general 
ideas, some kind of colour, so 7 ne degree of brilliancy, of 
weight, and of density.” If we pursue the subject scien- 
tifically, we have of course to include the ideas of other 
qualities in the universal — e.g.^ that metal is an “ele- 
ment,” is a “good conductor of heat and electricity.” Once 
more, we observe that some animals walk, others fly, and so 
on; that some breathe through lungs, others through gills, 
others through the skin ; that some pi'oduce young alive, 
others lay eggs, others multiply by division. Hence we 
form the umversals, “locomotion,” “respiration,” “repro- 
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auction/’ which are included in the general idea “animal,” 
—“some kind of reproduction, of respiration, and of loco- 
motion.” When the “general idea” of a class is defined 
with precision, it , is called a class - co7icept or, briefly, a 
concept. 

We will now compare the relation between changes of 
connotation and changes of denotation in common terms 
which are related — t,e.^ which denote related kinds of 
things. The connotation of the term “ ship ” is definite 
enough for an illustration. Increase the connotation to 
“steam-ship”; what change have we made in the denota- 
tion? Obviously there are fewer “steam-ships” than 
“ships.” Increase the connotation' to “screw steam-ship”; 
the denotation is further decreased. We may arrange 
such related terms in a series of increasing connotation 
and decreasing denotation, or vice-versa : Ship^ Steam- 
ships Screw steamships Iron screw steamships British 
iron screw steamship. Here the connotations form an in- 
creasing series, the denotations or applications a dimin- 
ishing series. Hence the following rule is given : As 
connotation increases, denotation decreases ; as deno- 
tation increases, connotation decreases. The rule ap- 
plies only to terms which can be arranged in a classifi- 
catory series, as is the case with the series of terms 
given above. This implies that the connotations of 
the terms are ficceds and accepted as practically adequate 
(see ^ ad fineni ) ; and that the terms are arranged 
in a series, in ascending or in descending order of 
divisions and subdivisions. The rule is sometimes 
wrongly slated, and is so exposed to objections which 
are really irrelevant. Jevons states it as though it ap- 
plies to the sa77ie term. If so, the rule might fail in 
two ways. We might, through increase of knowledge, 
expand the connotation of a term without decreasing 
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its denotation ; and we might find new individuals 
to which the term is applicable without decreasing 
the connotation — increase of population does not 
change the meaning of But the rule was never 

meant to apply to what happens to a single term 
through increasing knowledge or increasing number 
of individuals. 

The best illustrations of the law arc found in the 
sciences of classification. Thus, the adequate defini- 
tions of Dicotyledon^ Thalamiflorcz^ RaminculacecB^ Ran- 
unculuSy Ranunculus ficaria form an increasing series ; 
the applicability of these terms is a diminishing series. 
The older logicians were fond of the following illustra- 
tion, which has therefore acquired a certain historic 
importance : — 

Connotation leasts denotation highest. 

Being 

(/.<?., anything existing, — “being” in the most general sense) 

material being 
7natter in the widest sense) 

organic material beings 
(/.(?., the whole world of life, — animal and vegetable) 

I 

Sentient organic material beings 
(Aif., animal life) 

national sentient organic material beings 
humanity) 

This Man. 

Comiotation highest^ denotation least. 

In this case each term is predicable of the following 
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one. By reversing the order we make each term 
predicable of the preceding one : — 

This man 

I 

men 

I 

animals 

. . I . 

living beings 
material being 
being. 

In each series the rule is strictly observed. 

The rule is sometimes expressed in mathematical 
language which is not appropriate : connotation and 
denotation vary in inverse ratio But qualities cannot 
be separately numbered like the individuals in a class, 
and compared as regards their quantity with the latter. 
And there need not be any kind of proportion between 
an increase of connotation and the resulting decrease of 
denotation ; thus, from ‘‘ civilised man to “ native of 
Switzerland is not a great increase of connotation, and 
the decrease of denotation is enormous ; while from 
“civilised man” to “European” the increase of conno- 
tation does not carry with it nearly so large a decrease 
of denotation. A smgle change in the connotation will 
result sometimes in a great and so77ietimes in a small 
cha 7 ige of denotation. Hence the mathematical termin- 
ology should be avoided. 

Finally, the rule will not apply unless the “ increase 
of connotation ” means the addition of a i-eally new 
predicate. This is not the case if we change “man” 
to “mortal man,” or “metal” to “elementary metal.” 
These changes make no difference in the denotation; 
for the property of mortality belongs to all men, and 
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that of being an element to all metals. As we shall see 
(ch. V. § 2), this is equivalent to saying that the new 
quality must not be a Definition or a Proprlum ; it 
must be a JDifferefitia, 

§ 7. The next necessary question is as to the limits 
of connotation. 

The traditional view is that the connotation consists 
of a perfectly definite group of attributes which are 
neither more nor less than sufficient to mark off a class 
from all other classes. These attributes are expressed 
in the definition of the term. On this view of connota- 
tion some important logical distinctions depend, as that 
between “verbal” and “real” predication (ch. III. § 2), 
But what the student has to notice is the implication 
that to each term there belongs a fixed and definite 
meaning. This is a logical ideal rather than a psycho- 
logical fact ; and for this reason many of the rules of 
the Aristotelian Logic seem artificial, — they are not 
intended to have reference to the shifting connotations 
of many of our ordinary terms, l^ogically, it is our 
business to make the meanings of our terms definite, 
and to keep them so, changing them only when a real 
advance in knowledge requires it. Thus, in Plato’s 
time the connotation of the term “ sun ” was — “ the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies which move round the 
earth.” This clear and definite idea had to be changed 
to what we now mean by “ the sun ” in consequence 
of advancing knowledge. The connotation of a ter^n 
should be made clear afid distinct, and the?i remain 
fixed as long as possible, being revised only when re- 
vision is inevitable. 

now little attention is paid to this logical requirement 
in the ordinary afiairs of life was shown by Locke in a 
vigorous passage in his Essay concerning Jdnman l/nder 
standing {Bk. III. ch. xi.) : “He that should well con- 
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sider the errors and obscurity, the mistakes and con- 
fusion that are spread in the world by an ill use of 
words, will find some reason to doubt whether language, 
as it has been employed, has contributed more to the 
improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongst man- 
kind. How many are there that, when they would 
think on things^ fix their thoughts only on words, 
especially when they would apply their minds to moral 
matters ; and who then can wonder if the results of 
such contemplations and reasonings, — whilst the ideas 
they annex to them are very confused and very un- 
steady, or perhaps none at all, — who can wonder, I 
say, that such thoughts and reasonings should end in 
nothing but obscurity and mistake, without any clear 
judgment or knowledge ? This inconvenience in an ill 
use of words men suffer in their own private medita- 
tions ; but how much more manifest are the discords 
which follow from it in conversation, discourse, and 
arguments with others. For language being the great 
conduit whereby men convey their discoveries, reason- 
ings, and knowledge from one to another ; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge which are in things themselves ; 
yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or stop the 
pipes whereby it is distributed to the public use and 
advantage of mankind.” 

The only remedy for this condition of things is to 
realise clearly what are the ideas for which words stand, 
and to take care that for each term there shall always be 
the same definite idea. 

Some logicians have proposed to give a wider meaning 
to connotation,” and to understand by it, all the known 
qualities of the thing, or (if the term denotes a class) all 
the known qualities common to the members of the 
class. But with the growth of experience and knowledge^ 
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we usually find that many of these known qualities are 
unessential, and some are insignificant from every point 
of view, and we simply leave them out of account in 
forming our idea ; hence they do not form part of the 
connotation. It is sufficient if the connotation includes 
the important” or ^'essential” attributes. The con- 
notation of ‘‘man” does not include an idea of the 
peculiar shape of the ears, of the capacity for laughter, 
and other “ known qualities common to the class.” 

There is a third possible meaning of connotation, — 
that it is all the qualities of the thing (or class), whether 
known to man or not. The word is not employed in 
this sense, for it would introduce fundamental confusion 
into Logic. If we assume that Tennyson's well-known 
lines on the “flower in the crannied wall” express a 
philosophical truth, — that the complete and perfect 
knowledge of the flower would involve the knowledge 
of “ what God and Man is,” — then (using “ connotation ” 
in the sense that we now speak of) God, Man, and the 
whole universe would be part of the connotation of the 
flower. But “ complete and perfect knowledge ” is an 
ideal so far beyond our present attainment, that we have 
no right to say what it would or would not imply. 

Our result is therefore as follows. The question for 
Logic is never what a name means for you or me, but 
always what it ought to mean. And what it ought to 
mean must be something definitely fixed, the idea of the 
hnportant qualities : or, expressing this in other words, 
the qualities on accotmt of tvhich the name is given, and 
in the absence of which it would be denied. Our idea of 
these depends on our knowledge of the things refeired to 
by the name, and will change as that knowledge grows ; 
but the connotation of the term can never be used to 
signify anything more than what we actually know. 
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§ 8. We have now to examine the question, whether 
every term has both connotation and denotation. This 
discussion has special reference to Milhs views, as set 
forth in Bk. I. ch. ii. § 5 of his Logic. 

In § 6 we began by showing that every significant 
name [a) must have a general meaning^ and {p) must 
refer to some concrete embodiment of that meaning. 
We then proceeded to speak of the special case of 
common or class names. It was in special connection 
with these common names that we introduced the dis- 
tinction of connotation and denotation (§ 3, S ) ; for it 
is with reference to such names that this distinction 
is most clear. “Such names,” as Professor R. Adam- 
son has said, “ mark off a number of individuals (things, 
persons, cases) as possessing the attributes which con- 
stitute the meaning of the name ” j the connotation 
consists of the attributes making up the meaning of 
the name, and the denotation is the sphere of its 
application. 

The connotation is logically the primary meaning, the 
denotation is the secondary ; for if we wish to refer to ob- 
iects, otherwise than by pointing with the finger, we must 
do it by means of the connotation of their name ; the conno- 
tation determines the denotation. This is fully admitted 
by Mill ; for although he says that the term “ signifies the 
subjects [its denotation] directly, and the attributes indi- 
rectly,” he does not mean that the fact has any logical 
significance. It is not always a fact ; and when it is so, 
it is because we have no sufficiently exact ideas correspond- 
ing to many of the terms which we use, and so find it easier 
to think in denotation. Here we have a psychological fact, 
which is logically a serious defect of thought. 

With reference to concrete common names, deno- 
tation is strictly relative to connotation. The words 
“connotation” and “denotation” are in fact correlatives 

c 
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(§ 5 ? fineni). But the correlation of the two appears 
to break down in a limit beneath the common name, 
and in a limit above it. The lower limit is the proper 
name, and the higher limit is the pi^re absh^act name. 
Mill held that in both these cases the correlation does 
really break down. He maintained that neither abstract 
names nor proper names have both connotation and 
denotation ; and he described these names as “ non- 
connotative” or merely denotative.’^ 

' ^ Adamson has pointed out that to call abstract names and 
proper names “denotative” or “non-connotative” involves 
a wider use of “denotation” and “connotation” than is 
involved in speaking of the denotation or connotation of a 
concrete common name. It is, in fact, to adopt the vague 
untechnical use of the word “denote”,* and to revive a 
scholastic use of the word “connote.” ^ We could express 
Miirs view, as Fowler does, without varying the meanings 
which are given to “connotation” and “denotation” in con- 
nection with class names. Thus, adopting Mill’s view, 
Fowler classifies names as follows : (i) those which have 
both connotation and denotation ; (2) those which have con- 
notation only (called by Mill “ non-connotative” — /.<?., ab- 
stract names) ; (3) those which have, denotation only (called 
by Mill “non-connotative” — z>., proper names). 

It is perfectly true, as Adamson has observed, that 
in both the limiting cases the class -refe?'ence of the 
ordinary common name is absent The abstract name 
stands for an attribute or group of attributes conceived 
in ahsiracto — i.e., without reference to any concrete ex- 
emplification of them. When thus used, the abstract 
name cannot have a plural, and may be regarded as a 
singular term {see present chapter, § 2 and § 3, d). 
When it is used as the subject of a proposition, we 
may regard its connotation and denotation as coinci- 

^ On this historical point, see Minto’s Logic, pp, 46, 47, 
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dent : “ colour {Le,^ colouredness in general), extension^ 
density^ are properties of bodies.’^ With regard to the 
proper name, MilTs view is in the first place that proper 
names have “ no connotation.” He practically limits 
the meaning of the word connotation ” to the class- 
reference of a common name. With this limitation, it 
is of course true that a proper name has “no con- 
notation.” It stands for a concrete individual without 
reference to attributes possessed in common with others. 
But such limitation of the word “ connotation ” is 
arbitrary ; if the proper name has meanings that mean- 
ing is its connotation. Now Mill denies that it has 
any “ meaning ” or “ signification ” in the strict sense of 
these words. He treats the proper name as an “un- 
meaning mark,” given not to signify any qualities but 
to identify an individual; it comes io suggest various 
qualities to any one who hears it and is acquainted 
with the person who bears it. 

This question does not concern ordinary singular 
names, in which both of the two sides (connotation 
and denotation) can be distinguished : “ the honour- 
able member who brought forward the present motion.” 
Setting these aside, it is not to be denied that wheti 
we hear a proper name mentioned by itself, in detach- 
ment from a proposition, then {a) it gives us no in- 
formation as to the qualities or characteristics of the 
person or place, unless we are acquainted with him or 
it already; names like Daitmouth, Oxford, which signify 
particular situations, and personal names which are 
supposed originally to have signified the occupation 
of the individual bearing them, have long ceased to 
have any such meaning, {d) And when we know the 
qualities, &c., of the individual denoted, then, when the 
proper name is changed, the new name tells us nothing 
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different from the old : ^ we may contrast this with 
what is signified by changing the name of a thing from 
“vegetable” to “animal.” {c) Also it is the fact that 
the proper name is, as a rule, not given in order to 
signify any attributes ; in the case of a child, it could 
not signify attributes which are mostly developed after 
the name is given. Hence, as remarked above, we are 
told that the name “comes to suggest” various quali- 
ties, but does not “mean” or “signify” any qualities. 

The questioii, then, is — whether the “suggestion” 
associated with a proper name does or does not cor- 
respond to the “meaning” (connotation) of a common 
name or an ordinary singular name. Mill (and some 
other writers) maintain that there is no analogy ; there 
is a difference of function so complete as to justify us 
in saying that proper names have “no signification.” 
Against this, we maintain that the proper name has 
no Jixed or constant but an acqiiired connotation. ^ 
When used in a proposition — when used in the 
concrete as the designation of a definite individual — 
the name acquires meafihig in the strict sense, not 
merely “suggestions” or “associations.” The whole 
peculiarity of proper names consists not in having no 
meaning, but in the fact that their use (as the identifi- 
cation of a particular individual) prevents the meaning 
from becoming general. 

The main proof of our position consists in the fact 
which Prolessor Bosanquet has pointed out (Essentials of 

^ The case of a woman changing her name on mairiage seems the 
only impoitant exception. 

^ It may be held that all names have what was originally (as 
language developed from its beginnings) an “ acquiicd connotation.” 
C\\ Bosanquet, Logic^ vol. i. p. 44 ; Sigwart, Logzc, Eng. Ti*iiis., 
vol. j. p. 52. 
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Logic, p. 92). ‘‘The convention of usage which pre- 
vents a proper name from becoming general — i.e,, from 
being cut loose and used simply for its meaning — is 
always on- the point of breaking down.’’ This actually 
takes place when the meaning which a proper name 
acquired, while it was used as a designation for a 
particular individual, is made general, and the name 
is used as a type: “a Don Quixote,” “a Daniel, — a 
second Daniel,” “a Solon,” “a Croesus,” “a Nero,” 
“a Caesar Borgia.” 

Mill’s view as to proper names being unmeaning marks” 
results from his discussing such names without any reference 
to their significance when used in propositions. The only 
distinction between (i) a proper name as applied and (2) a 
term like “this great writer,” is that in (i) the denotative 
and in (2) the connotative aspect is more prominent from 
the point of view of language and expression. The dis- 
tinction is rhetorical, not logical. And if (as we pointed 
out above) we may use a well-known name for rhetorical 
purposes, to signify certain typical qualities, our language 
gains in connotative character by the use of proper names 
instead of common names. 

As a matter of fact, there are numerous exceptions 
to the statement which we admitted, that a proper name 
has no fixed meaning. Any name whatever, when used 
in a proposition, implies an existence of some kind ; 
and if we know it as a proper name, we are justified in 
taking it to imply either some one’s personal existence, 
or some definite object or locality. The form of the 
name, as it stands in the proposition, is usually sufficient 
to tell us {a) whether it implies a person or a place, 
(fi) to what nation or country he or it belongs, and 
(r) if a person, whether male or female. And when we 
consider family names, apart from merely personal or 
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baptismal names, their partial analogy to common or 
class names is evident; the name is used of many indi- 
viduals in the same sense, and it means the attributes 
in which they resemble one another.^ 

The result of this discussion is that the general con- 
clusion of § 6 remains unshaken ; every name has both 
connotation and denotation, — it has a general or uni- 
versal meaning, and refers to some embodiment of that 
meaning. This is frequently expressed by saying that 
it is a Universal. 

§ 9. The subject to which we will now pass is closely 
connected with the relation of terms to their ideas or 
meanings (the subject of the present chapter), and the 
relation of the ideas to one another in a judgment (the 
subject of the two following chapters). What are called 
the Laws of Thought have a reference to both these 
relations. 

The word law is not without ambiguity. Most writers 
on Logic have distinguished two chief meanings of the 
word. In one sense of the word we speak of Laws of 
Nature, which are general statements of what uniformly 
happens. A single exception to such a law would make 
it no longer a law of Nature. In another sense, a law 
is a precept or rule laid down by some authority, — ^an 
injunction or command addressed to persons who are 
called on to obey it but have it in their power to dis- 
obey. This use of the term is exemplified in such 
phrases as “law of the land,” “law of conscience.” The 
authority remains independently of its violation by in- 
dividuals. When speaking of a Law of Thought, we 
use the term mainly in this second sense. Men con- 
stantly fall into errors and confusions in their thinking, 

1 For an interesting application of this to Roman names, see 
Mr Stock’s Logicy second edition, p. 45. 
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and so ‘^disobey” the laws of thought, although as a 
rule they do not do so consciously or deliberately. 

The Laws of Logic, then, set up a standard to be fol- 
lowed. They may be compared with the laws of Grammar 
as regards correct speaking and writing. The science 
of Ethics also endeavours to formulate a standard, con- 
sisting of laws of right conduct which are far from being 
constantly recognised in life. Hence Logic has been 
called the Ethics of Thought. The student will already 
have observed the applicability of this title. In dealing 
logically with the concept, for instance, our main business 
is not to inquire what kind of Universals are formed in 
the average mind, as a matter of fact, and what are the 
processes of thought which lead to their formation; 
we begin to formulate — and shall formulate more fully 
in the sequel — an ideal of what the Universal ought 
to be (</ § 7)* This is the characteristic of logical 
treatment throughout. 

In this way we have answered the over-discussed question, 
whether Logic is a Science or an Art. A mere Axt would be 
a body of practical rules, having no scientific connection 
among themselves ; gathered, perhaps, from haphazard 
experience, or gathered from very various object-matters, as 
‘^the art of music.” But Logic is first a Science, — a system- 
atic body of doctrine, of ^‘theory,” and then a science which 
aims at distinguishing cor7‘ect prmciples of thought. Hence 
many logicians have described it as both a Science and an 
Art ; e,g,, Mill, in his Examination of Sir W, Hamiltof^s 
Philosophy, speaks of Logic as “ the art of thinking, which 
means correct thinking, and the science of the conditions on 
which correct thinking depends.’* Logic may be defined as 
a practical, or better, as a normative or regulative, 
science, 

§ 10. In a wide sense, the phrase Laws of Thought 
means all the general principles or types of Thought (see 
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chap, I. § 2) which we treat o£ In a narrower sensCj 
it signifies certain fundamental principles which lie at 
the basis of inference. 

Since the time of Aristotle, three such principles have 
been made of fundamental importance. The first of 
these was not explicitly stated by him. It was sub- 
sequently known as the Law of Identity, and assumed 
the form: “a thing is identical with itself”; ‘‘A is A.” 
The second principle, afterwards called the Law of Con- 
tradiction,^ was thus stated by Aristotle : ‘‘ the proposi- 
tions A is B and A is not B cannot both be true 
together.^^ The third law, now known s the Law of 
Excluded Middle, was formulated by Aristotle thus : ‘‘ of 
the two propositions A is B and A is not B^ one must 
be true and the other false.” 

§ 1 1. As it stands, the Law of Identity, A is A,” 
does not give us any information. It may, however, be 
interpreted so as to make it a genuine principle on 
which the very life of Thought depends. At this stage 
we shall mention only its simplest signification.^ 

We have seen that in actual thinking we require 
terms to identify our thoughts. The Term identifies a 
‘‘universal meaning” (§ 6). The Law of Identity has 
an important application to this relation. Let A denote 
anything thought about, any more or less defined idea 
which is distinguished from other ideas so far as to be 
indicated by a single symbol in language, a name or 
term, M. Then to say that “A is A” means that M 
must always stand for the same A, — the same for 
different minds and for one mind at difierent times. 

^ Sometimes referred to, more appropriately, as the Law of Non- 
contradiction. 

2 The philosopliical aspects of the Law of Identity will be fuither 
considered in ch. XI. § 3. 
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Terms must have fixed meanings, each clear in itself and 
distinct from others. If the meaning of a term is 
changed, it should be done deliberately and for a suf- 
ficient reason. 

§ 12. The Law of Contradiction may be interpreted 
so as to refer (a) to the meanings of terms, (b) to the 
consistency of propositions. 

(a) Just as the principle of Identity secures the 
identical reference of a term to a meaning, so the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction secures the same result by forbid- 
ding a term to be diverted to another meaning in the 
same discussion or discourse. While we are treating of 
one subject, we must fix the meanings of our terms, and 
keep the same meanings. 

{b) As applied to the consistency of propositions, the 
principle of non-contradiction declares that the different 
parts of truth cannot be incompatible with one another. 

^ We may illustrate this by reference to the manner in 
which certain types of philosophical doctrine have been 
maintained. 

If we find a thinker maintaining as essential parts of his 
system the following doctrines : (i) we know, with the 
highest degree of certainty, that the Reality which lies 
behind the phenomena of mind and matter is unknowable^ 
and (2) we know, with the highest degree of certainty, that it 
exists, that it is infinite, eternal, the Cause of all things, and 
manifested in all things : then, by mere comparison of the 
ideas employed, we see that the system is fundamentally 
inconsistent. Reality is declared to he altogether unknow- 
able, and also to be knowable in certain important respects. 
Both statements cannot be true. 

If, again, we find it maintained that the ’"Association of 
Ideas” is a law of connection among the units of which 
the mind is composed, which are distinct “sensations”; 
that, by this law, a present sensation may revive another 
one with which it was experienced at some former time, we' 
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find the doctrine wrapt in inconsistencies when we ask, 
“What happened to the second sensation in the interval 
between its first experience and its revival?” Here the 
mind is first declared to be only a series of sensations, each 
of which disappears to give place to the next ; then the 
mind is declared to be such that a sensation when it 
disappears can leave behind a peiniapent effect or trace 
which can come up into consciousness, these views 

cannot be true. 

If, once more, a scientific man denounces with vigour the 
assumption of a controlling designing Power at work in the 
production of certain natural events, and yet allows himself 
to speak as if “Nature” were a Power acting with a pur- 
pose, and is unconsciously influenced by this very idea in 
his explanation of natural facts, then we may bring the same 
charge. On the one hand it is maintained that no naluial 
effects are produced by a superhuman designing Power ; and 
on the other hand, that some effects are so pi"oduced. 

The “inconsistent” doctrine or statement may always 
be reduced to the one fundamental form, of attempting 
to make the propositions “ A is B and “ A is not B ” 
true together. In this form the principle is stated by 
Aristotle (Metaphysics, IV. iii.) : “ It is impossible that 
the same predicate should both belong and not belong 
to the same thing at the same time and m the same way,^^ 
A thing may have different qualities at different times, 
as in the changes in a person's character; and it may 
have a quality in one respect, and not have it in 
another, as in the celebrated shield that was gold on 
one side and silver on the other ; but these facts do not 
conflict with the law of Contradiction as Aristotle states 
it. Aristotle points out that the denial of this principle 
would be the denial of the very possibility of thinking. 

§ 13. The law of Excluded Middle also may be 
interpreted so as to refer either to the meanings of 
terms or to the consistency of propositions. As applied 
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to the meanings of terms, it states any given definite 
meaning either does or does not belong to a given term, 
in a given context. It is simply a further development 
of the rule that the meaning of a term must be definite 
and remain the same in the same discussion or dis- 
course. As applied to the consistency of propositions, 
the law of excluded middle says that of the two pro- 
positions “A is and “A is not B,” one must be 
true and the other false. In this form the principle 
was laid down by Aristotle. Its application is plain 
in proportion as A and B are exactly defined. If we 
are in doubt as to where one thing begins and another 
ends, we are in doubt as to the precise application of 
our principle. This may happen in cases where we do 
not find a perfectly definite limit to an event in space 
or time — when something is in the act ” of occur- 
ring, we seem unable to say, ‘‘ either it has happened or 
it has not happened.” The sun may be just/‘ rising ” 
without having risen” or ‘‘not having risen.” But 
as soon as we have attached a precise meaning to 
“rising,” in the case of the sun, — if we make it 
mean that the actual globe is visible above the true 
horizon, — then the law of excluded middle is applicable- 
When we are speaking of natural qualities such as heat, 
which always have degrees^ then again we cannot say 
that a body must either “be hot” or “not be hot” 
until we know that some definite degree of heat is signi- 
fied by that word. And in the case of the great divi- 
sions of Nature, 'which seem to shade off into one 
another, as “animal” into “ vegetable,” and “ vegetable ” 
into “inanimate matter,” we may be in doubt as to the 
application of the law of excluded middle to an indi- 
vidual on the bordeiline of one of these divisions; we 
may not be able to say either that it is an animal or 
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that it is not an animal, — it may seem to be something 
between the two. But this results from our imperfect 
understanding of what animal life really is ; the greater 
the light which is thrown on this problem, the smaller 
the extent of the doubtful borderland, of things 
which seem neither in the class of ‘‘animal life'" nor 
outside it. 

Sometimes the law of excluded middle has been 
questioned through a mere confusion. The contrast 
which the law of thought makes, is between two pro- 
positions one of which simply denies or contradicts 
the other, — between an affirmative and a negative pro- 
position, “This water is hot, — this water is not hot,” 
“This paper is white, — this paper is not white,” 
“This line is longer than that, — this line is not longer 
than that,” “ This opinion is simply true true with- 
out qualification or limitation], — this opinion is simply 
not true.” In each of these pairs of propositions, one 
and one only must be true ; there is no third possibility. 
But it is not uncommon to apply the law to a pair 
of propositions which affirm contrary predicates of an 
object, and to say (taking the last of the above examples) 
that “ either this opinion is simply true or it is simply 
false.” Here there may be a third possibility, — it may 
be a mixture of truth and error. Similarly, between 
“white” and “black,” “hot” and cold,” “greater 
than” and “less than,” in each case there are other 
possibilities. Great care is necessary to avoid confusing 
propositions whose predicates are contrary terms -with 
the contradictory propositions which the law of excluded 
middle has in view. 

When we come to deal with the “opposition” of 
propositions, in the follc^ving chapter, the student will 
find that we deal only with propositions which expressly 
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say whether all or part of the subject is referred to, — 
All S is “ some S is P,” and that, when the subject 
is thus qua?itified^ the contradictory judgments are found 
to be All S is P, — some S is not P/^ and also “ No S 
is P, — Some S is P ” ; for in each case one and one 
only of the propositions must be true. In the special 
case w'here the subject refers to a single or individual 
thing, — in other words, when S is a singular ierm ^ — 
the contradictory propositions are simply is P, — S is 

not P ” ; e.g.^ “ This stone is old, — This stone is not 
old.'^ Propositions are said to bt contradictory wben 
one of them states exactly what is sufficient to deny 
the other, including no more and no less than what is 
sufficient to deny it* 

§ 14. Since the time of Leibniz an important principle 
has been introduced in Logic and placed by the side 
of the three laws of which we have spoken. It is called 
the law or principle of Sufficient Peason, and is usually 
stated thus : “For everything there is a sufficient reason 
why it is so rather than otherwise.” In this principle 
two different laws of thought are brought together, 
which must be distinguished, and, for the purposes of 
elementary Logic, carefully separated. 

{a) The first principle states that for every proposi- 
tion which is held to be true, there must be reasons for 
regarding it as true, — aiguments which may be brought 
in support of it. It must be capable of being shown 
as the conclusion from certain premises. In other 
words, every judgment, when questioned, expands into 
an inference. This does not apply to the propositions 
which state the “laws of thought”; they cannot be 
proved by argument, from premises to conclusion, — 

they cannot be, in Ijg i ' S I:* § 

all argument and |ll infeQud?* them 
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Such a proposition is called an Axiom (a^tct>yaa). The 
real ground of our confidence in the truth of such axioms 
lies in the fact that if they are not true, there can be 
no such thing as Thought or Knowledge. An axiom 
is usually defined as “a proposition general in import 
and standing in no need of, or indeed incapable of, 
proof that is, of proof by inference from other pro- 
positions or from sense-observation. 

^ The principle that every judgment justifies itself 
by expanding 4nto an inference, is really part of a 
wider principle, — that all parts of our knowledge, so 
far as they are true knowledge, are connected to- 
gether. We know that any statement, once admitted 
to be true, may have a modifying effect upon any other 
portion of our knowledge. All the current scientific, 
theological, and philosophical controversies afford abun- 
dant illustrations of this fact ; and it is a fact, because 
every judgment is at bottom connected with every 
other one. We cannot s/iow this connection, in many 
cases ; but most of the controversies alluded to consist 
in the endeavour to discover the connection between 
different parts of knowledge, — the results of different 
sciences. It has been said, for instance, that Man^s 
place in Nature has been the cai^se calibre of the nine- 
teenth century. And when we have succeeded in re- 
conciling different results, we find that they mutually 
support one another. 

(p) The second principle included under the I^aw 
of Sufficient Reason states that for evei*y event in the 
real world there must be a cause, without which the 
event could not happen. This is properly described as 
the Law of Universal Causation ; and we shall have to 
consider it later, along with other principles of Inductive 
Logic. These also are ‘‘ Laws of Thought,” — principles 
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on which knowledge depends, and the trustworthiness 
of which is"^ to be granted if not only knowledge but 
thought itself is to be possible. 

We have stated the principles of Contradiction and Ex- 
cluded Middle as they were formulated by Aristotle, who 
had in view two contradictory propositions contrasted 
with one another. Later logicians stated the laws in the 
form “a thing cannot he both 'A and non-A^" “a thing 
must be either A or Here, instead of two contra- 

dictoiy propositions, we have a pair of contradictory 
terin^ opposed to one another. Aristotle did not use the 
nojnen indejinittim ‘‘non- A.” These later statements of 
the principles are of course true ; but they have not the 
logical significance of Aristotle’s statements, for they do 
not express what formal inconsistency or contradiction is. 
“Non-A” is a purely indefinite term ; and though we call it 
the contradictory term to A, the relation between these two 
does not give the meaning of the logical act of contra- 
diction. Contradiction takes place only between ^roposi- 
iions; and only when one proposition affirms a predicate 
and the other simply denies it of the same subject. And " 
of such pro])osilions, both cannot be true, while one must 
be true and the other ialse. 


^ Exercise L* 

The following are selected questions on the subjects dealt 
with in this chapter : — 

I. What is the logical difference, if any, between Sub- 
stantives and Adjectives? [L.] 


^ The following variations are sometimes found : for the Law of 
Contradiction, ‘‘a thing cannot both be and not be’’; thing 
cannot be other than itself,” “A cannot be non-A.” And for 
the Law of Excluded Middle; “a thing must either be or not 
be.” 

- For more elementaiy questions, see chapter iii. ad finem^ 
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2. Define briefly the Connotation of a name. Consider 
carefully any difficulties in determining the connotation 
of each of the following names : (ti) Parallelogram ; (e&) 
-Man; (c) Mr Jones. [L.] 

3. Classify the various kinds of Singular Connotative 
terms, and examine the question whether any Singular 
terms are Non- Connotative. [L.] 

4. What is a Connotative name? Give examples show- 
ing different ways in which the Connotation of a name 
may be such that the name is understood to be applic- 
able to a single object. Distinguish such names from 
Proper names, [L.] 

5. What different senses have Logicians attached to the 
expression — the co 7 i 7 iotation of a term? Are there any 
names which simply denote objects without giving any 
information about the characteristics of those objects? 

[L.] 

6. Are there any terms without Connotation or without 
Denotation? Plow far has controversy on this question 
arisen from the ambiguity of the word “ Connotation” ? 
[St A.] 

7. Explain concisely the distinction {a) between Common 
and Singular terms, {b) between Concrete and Abstract 
terms, illustrating your answer by a discussion of the logical 
characteristics of the following terms : The University of 
London, Logic, Iron, Sound, Fallacy. [L.] 

8. Explain the distinction between Concrete and Abstract 
terms. Does this distinction correspond to that between 
Substantives and Adjectives? May differences of quantity 
be recognisecl in the case of Abstract terms ? 

9. {a) Which of the usual divisions of terms do you con- 
sider to be of fundamental signihcance in logical theory? 

{b) Is every General term the name of a class ^ 

Give reasons for your answer in each case. 

10. Give a caieful explanation of the Nature of Relative 
teims. [L.] 

11. Distinguish between Positive and Negative names. 

What ambiguity is there in the case of such a name as 
“ not- white ’* ? [C.] 

12. State the three fundamental Laws of Thought, ex- 
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plain their meaning, and consider how far they are inde- 
pendent of each other, [L.] 

13. What have been called the Laws of Thought? Why 

is it held that these Laws supply only a negative criterion, 
of Truth ? [G,] 

14. State and explain the Law of Sufficient Reason. 

15. Criticise the statement that “ Connotation is in inverse 
ratio to Denotation.” 

16. Examine the view that the species does not differ from 
the genus in the number of its attributes, but only in their 
relative determinateness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PROPOSITION, THE OPPOSITION OF PROPOSITIONS, 
AND THE FORMS OF IMMEDIATE INFERENCE. 

Part I . — The Logical Froposition, 

§ I. Grammatical sentences may express commands, 
wishes, questions, exclamations, or assertions. In the 
last case the sentence makes a statement about some- 
thing, and must have its principal verb in the indicative 
mood. Only when it is an assertion can we consider 
the sentence as expressing truth or falsity. The Pro- 
position is an assertive sentence, a statement which ad- 
mits of being true or false. But in the strict logical 
sense, the sentence is not a proposition until it is ex- 
pressed in the form S is P, with a distinct Subject, 
Predicate, and Copula. The Subject is that about which 
the statement is made \ the Predicate, that which is 
stated about it. The Copula is not merely a means 
of connecting S and P as the coupling-gear connects 
an engine with the cairiages which it draws, nor in 
the judgment, which the proposition expresses, is there 
a separate thought corresponding to the Copula and 
coming between the idea of the Subject and that of 
the Predicate. The Copula simply expresses the mental 
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act of judgment, — the fact that I think of S and P as 
really joined together in the way which the proposition 
expresses. 

We may now distinguish the different kinds or pro- 
positions. 

Propositions of the form S is P are said to be cate- 
gorical or unconditional.^ They are so called to dis- 
tinguish them from conditional propositions, which 
predicate P of S “ under a condition,” that is, provided 
certain circumstances are supposed or granted. Con- 
ditional propositions are of two kinds. They may be 

(1) hypothetical or conjunctive, as “If metals are 
heated, they expand,” where the condition which must 
be granted is that the metal is heated ; or again, “ If 
money is scarce, prices are low,” where the condition is 
that an insufficient quantity of the standard metal is 
being coined. The general forms of hypothetical pro- 
positions are — “ If A is B, it is C,” as in the first 
example; and “If A is B, C is D,” as in the second. 

(2) The other class of conditional propositions ^ is 
the disjunctive, as “Man is either immortal or in- 
capable of realising his Ideals,” where man being merely 
mortal is the condition of his Ideals being unrealisable ; 
or again, “Either the Carthaginians w^ere of Semitic 
origin or the argument from language is of no value in 
ethnology ” — if the Carthaginians were not of Semitic 
origin, the argument from language may at any time be 
untrustworthy. The general forms are, as illustrated in 

^ The word ‘'categorical” comes to us trom the Greek KarTj- 
yopiK6s^ which in Aristotle always means “affirmative,” The 
current modern meanings in which it is contrasted with “con- 
ditional,” comes from a post- Aristotelian use of the word. 

2 Many Logicians prefer to identify “conditional” with “hypo- 
thetical” propositions to the exclusion of disjunctives. 
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the two examples just given, ‘‘A is either B or and 
“either A is B or C is Further consideration of 

conditional propositions may be set aside for the present 

We now come to the question, How many kinds of 
categorical propositions are there? 

Aristotle pointed out {An, Prior, ^ I. i, I>e Int,^ v. vl) 
that we may classify them in two distinct ways. When 
we make an assertion we must either (i) affirm some- 
thing of the subject we speak of, or (2) deny something 
of it Again the affirmation or denial may be made 
{d) of some one particular thing, or {!)) of a whole class 
or kind of things, or {c) of a part of such a class, or {d) 
the proposition may be expressed without saying whether 
the whole or a part is meant. Later logicians called the 
former division (affirmative and negative) one of quality, 
and the latter (which is concerned with the distinction 
of the part and the whole of a class) one of quantity. 

According to quality, then, propositions are either 
afS,rinative or negative. Aristotle is fond of saying 
that the affirmative unites or combines, the negative 
divides or separates. What kind of union, or separa- 
tion, does the proposition express ? The affirmative 
expresses a union between Subject and Predicate in the 
sense that the attributes signified by the predicate be- 
long to the subject ; thus in the proposition “ Fixed 
stars are self-luminous,’^ the quality of shining by their 
own light is said to belong to the heavenly bodies called 
fixed stars. The negative expresses a separation of 
subject and predicate in the sense that the attributes 
signified by the predicate do not belong to the subject ; 
“gold is not easily fusible,” declares that the quality of 
being easily fusible does not belong to gold. The 
typical forms, in Logic, of affirmation and negation 
are — S is P, S is not P. The student should bear in 
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mind that in this formal expression of the negative pro- 
position, the word ‘‘not” belongs to the copula^: — 

Subject Copula Predicate 

S is not F 

This fact is of importance, for we shall meet with cases 
where the nomen indefinitum “not-P'^ appears as predi- 
cate in an affirmative proposition, so that the word 
“not” belongs entirely to the predicate, in the formal 
expression of the statement : — 

Subject Coptda Predicate 

S is not-P 2 

Coming now to distinctions of quantity, we must 
examine more closely each of the four classes mentioned 
above. 

{a) The affirmation or denial may be made of some 
one object, so that the subject is a singular term (ch, II. 
§ 3 ). In this case we have a singular proposition. 
The following' are examples, — not, of course, all ex- 
pressed in strict logical form: “7* am what I am”; 

He has blundered”; Job must have committed 
some secret sin ” ; “ This states??ian is not dishonest ” ; 
“ The JSmperor of China is only in name a ruler.” Many 
of the mediaeval writers on Logic excluded singular terms, 
and hence also singular propositions, from logical treat- 

^ The philosophical aspects of Negation will be further considered 
in ch. XI. § 5. 

2 For the future we shall form contradictory terms by the use of 
!the Latin word for ^‘not”: *‘iion-A,” “non-human.^* We 

■ shall thus distinguish the negative implied in these terms from the 
negative which belongs to the copula. This convenience (to the 
beginner) compensates for the awkwardness of occasionally adding 
to a word of Mnglish origin. 
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ment, admitting only common terms, names of classes. 
Hence, when afterwards singular terms were introduced 
into Logic, a place had to be found for singular pro- 
positions in the accepted classification of propositions — 
in one of the two divisions immediately to be men- 
tioned, (<J) and (c). They were ranked with the uni- 
versals, division (^), on the ground that the predicate 
refers to ‘‘ the whole of the subject.’^ It is unnatural to 
treat an individual as a class, but such is the traditional 
method. 

(3) The afiSrmation or denial may be made of every 
thing of a certain kind or class.^ In this case we have a 
tuxiversal proposition, so called because the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of every instance of the subject, — 
the reference is to ‘‘ the whole of the subject” Thus, 
in ** All planets shine by reflected light,” this quality is 
affirmed of each of the class of planets,” although it is 
not strictly true as a scientific fact; and in ‘‘No men 
are utterly bad,” this quality is denied of each ope of the 
class “ human beings.” If it is not already in the form 
“All S is P” or “No S is P,” the proposition, if it is 
really universal, can be expressed in this form without 
altering its meaning., 

(^) The affirmation or denial may be made of a part 
of a certain class. In this case the proposition is said 
to be particular. Its logical form is “ Some S is P ” or 
“ Some S is not P ” : — 

“ Some men are born great ” 

“ Some statesmen are not practical.” 

The particular proposition, in ordinary language, is an 
assertion about some quantity between these two 

^ The philosophical aspects of the Universal Judgment will be 
considered in ch. XI. § 6. 
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extremes, — that in which the predicate is affirmed of the 
whole of the subject, and that in which it is denied of 
the whole — /.<?., it means ‘^some only,” “onlyapart”^ 
But in its logical form the particular proposition only 
excludes none ” ; it does not exclude the possibility of 
the reference to “all.” In other words, it means “some, 
and there may or may not be more or all” — “some 
at least.” The only possible ground for taking “ some ” 
in the former, the narrower, sense, in a logical proposL 
tion, is our knowledge of its subject-matter, not anything 
in the formal expression of the proposition : “ some 
metals decompose water,” — here “some” must be inter- 
preted as “some only,” for we know from Chemistry 
that the statement applies only to a particular class of 
metals. But as far as the logical form of the proposi- 
tion is concerned, the whole class is not excluded ; and 
we are told nothing as to how much of it, a great or 
small portion, is included, and nothing as to whether 
any particular case or group of cases is referred to. 

(d) The affirmation or denial may be made without 
explicit reference either to the whole or to a part of the 
class denoted by the subject. In this case we have an 
indefinite or indesignate proposition, as “Virtue is a 
condition of happiness,” “ Pleasure is not a good.” 
Such propositions cannot be dealt with in Logic until 
their true and precise meaning is made apparent. As 
Jevons says, “The predicate must be true of the whole 
or part of the subject, hence the proposition as it s^tands 
is clearly incomplete ; but if we attempt to remedy this 
and supply the marks of quantity, we overstep the 

^ In ordinary language this convention is so strict that the word 
'‘some” is of itself sufEcient to deny “all ” : “All men are to be 
bought” may be denied by the simple statement “some are to be 
bought.” 
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boundaries of Logic and assume ourselves to be ac 
quainted with the subject-matter of the science of which 
the proposition treats.'’ Indefinite propositions, therefore, 
have no place in Logic, unless they are merely abbrevia- 
tions, and their real quantity is obvious, as in the follow- 
hig : “Triangles have their three interior angles together 
equal to two right angles,” or “ Men are rational,” &c. 

On the whole, therefore, we have four possible logical 
forms of the proposition : — 


Universal 

Particular 


f affirmative 
\ negative 
f affirmative 
1 negative 


All S is R 
No S is P. 

Some S is P. 
Some S is not P. 


The form “All S is P” is denoted by the letter A; 
“ No S is P ” by E ; “ Some S is P ” by I ; and “ Some 
S is not P ” by O. As Dr Keynes has suggested, the 
propositions may be abbreviated thus : SaP, SeP, SiP, 
SoP. The letters were chosen because A and I are the 
first two vowels of qffirmo^ I affirm, and E and O the 
vowels of nego^ I deny. 

§ 2 . Propositions are also classified according to 
modality, into {a) necessary, as “ S must be P ” ; {d) 
assertorial, “S is P”; ((t) problematic, “S may be P,” 
Jevons says, “The presence of any adverb of time, place, 
manner, degree, &c., or any expression equivalent to an 
adverb, confers modality on a proposition ” ; but this is 
not the ordinary use of the term. Most writers take dis- 
tinctions of modality in propositions as referring only to 
the difference between “must be,” “is,” and “may be.” 
The questions arising out of these distinctions are too 
difficult to be pursued in an elementary work ; but we 
must add a note on the expression of these propositions 
in the typical forms A, E, I, O. 
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(a) The assertion of necessity of course forms an A 
proposition: “An equilateral triangle must be equi- 
angular” means that every example of an equilateral 
triangle will be found to be equiangular. Similarly the 
assertion of impossibility forms an E proposition. 
Necessary truth is also described as “apodictic” or 
“demonstrative” (a7ro86LKTLK6<;) ; for the assertion of 
necessity, though truly represented by the universal 
affirmative “All S is P,” adds to it the implication 
“ that All S is P can be proved^^ 

{b) The assertorial proposition, which makes a simple 
unqualified statement as a matter of fact, as “ the Ameri- 
can Indians are copper-coloured,” will fall naturally into 
one of the four classes. In the example given it is an 
A proposition. 

(c) The merely problematical proposition — as “the 
weather may be fine,” “ S may be P ” — gives us no 
information about S ; it only says, “ I do not know 
whether S is P or not” The nearest in meaning to 
such a judgment, among the four typical forms, is the 
particular proposition, affirmative or negative. The 
logical meaning of “some” comes out best when we 
use the word “may” — if a person says “Some 
Irishmen are not Nationalists,” he tells us that any 
chance Irishman may not be a Nationalist. “ Some S 
are not P” means that there is no inseparable con- 
nection between S and P ; “ some S are P ” means that 
there is no incompatibility between S and P. 

We must distinguish the propositions “S is not 
necessarily P,” and “ S is necessarily not P ” — it is 
impossible that S should be P. The latter is an asser- 
tion of impossibility, and as we have said forms an E 
proposition, as in “ The circumference of a circle is 
necessarily not commensurable with its diameter.” The 
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former is merely a denial of necessity, as in A republic 
does not necessarily secure good government,” or ‘‘Old 
paths are not necessarily the best.” The sense of these 
propositions is that “Some S is not P,” “Some republics 
do not secure good government,” “ Some old paths are 
not the best.” 

The last division of propositions which we need 
notice here is that of verbal and real, also spoken of 
as explicative and ampliative, or analytic and synthetic 
respectively. This distinction depends on the assumed 
fixity of definitions, to which we referred before (ch. 11. 
§ 7), and it is not applicable unless the fixed definitions 
of the terms concerned are actually known. The pro- 
position S is P is analytic when P is the definition or 
part of the definition of S ; it is synthetic when P is 
not part of the definition of S. It is evident that only 
■when we have an accepted definition of the subject, 
can we tell whether the proposition is synthetic or not. 
And owing to the very various amounts of knowledge 
possessed by different minds, a proposition may be 
analytic to one person, who knows the definition of the 
subject, and synthetic to another, who does not know 
it. Again, the growth of knowledge may lead to 
changes in the definition of a name, — compare, for 
instance, the “solar system” as it would be defined 
in the Ptolemaic, in the Copernican, and in the 
Newtonian theories of astronomy : hence a proposition 
which is synthetic at one time may be analytic at 
another. We may make many statements about the 
solar system which are now analytic, but were not 
always so. 

^ The more we know, in the scientific sense of the 
word “know,” of any object, the deeper our definition 
of it becomes ; hence, also, the greater the number of 
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analytic assertions which can be made about it. We 
may assume that to a perfect Intelligence, to om- 
niscience, all knowledge must be analytical.^ 

§ 3. We now come to what is one of the most 
valuable mental disciplines arising out of the study of 
elementary Logic. It is the exercise of paraphrasing 
ordinary or poetical or rhetorical assertions, so as to 
bring them into strict logical form with the least possible 
sacrifice of meaning. In the forefront of all exercises 
of this sort should stand the axiom stated by Hamilton : 

Before dealing with a Judgment or Reasoning expressed 
in language, the import of its terms should be fully 
understood ; in other words, Logic postulates to be 
allowed to state explicitly in language all that is im- 
plicitly contained in the thought {Lectures on Logic^ 
vol. iii. p, 1 1 4). 

We shall first consider compound propositions which 
may be analysed into two or more simple ones ; and 
subsequently the expression of simple propositions in 
the strict form. Common speech abounds in condensed 
and elliptical expressions ; and the logipal analysis of 
such expressions into Subject, Predicate, and Copula 
makes us familiar with what they imply, and strengthens 
the habit of exact interpretation. 

Statements are frequently met with which combine 
two or more propositions, which have to be distinguished 
and separately stated in the reduction to logical form. 
Such compound propositions were called by the older 
logicians exponible. The most common instance’ is the 
connection of propositions together by simple con- 
junctions, such as ^^and,” ‘^but,” '^although,'’ never- 
theless,” &c. These are easily analysed. 

^ The philosophical aspects of the distinction between Analytic 
and Synthetic Judgments will be further considered in ch. XI. § 3. 
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(1) '* France and Germany resolved on war’*^ is eqiiiva 
lent to — 

C{a) France resolved on wan 
\(^) Germany resolved on war. 

(2) **Gold and silver are precious metals” — 

({a) Gold is a precious metal. 

\(/ 5 ) Silver is a precious metal. 

(3) “ The great is not good^ but the good is great” — 

((a) The great is not good because it is great. 

\(/$) The good is great. 

(4) He is poor but dishonest” — 

C{a) He is poor. 

\(<^) He is dishonest. 

(5) “ The more the merrier ” — 

f{a) A given number is enough for some merri- 
-j ment. 

l(< 5 ) More will produce greater merriment. 

(6) Men who are honest and pious will never fail to be 
respected, though poor and illiterate ; provided they are 
self-supporting, but not if they are paupers” (Venn), 

The whole sense of this can be expressed in two pro- 
positions : — 

{a) Self-supporting men who are honest and pious will be 
respected ; 

(< 5 ) Paupers though they are honest and pious will not be 
respected. 

Two other propositions are emphasised in the original 
statement ; (^:) is a particular case of (<r?), and {d) of (/;) : — 

{c) Poor and illitex-ate men who are self-supporting, honest, 
and pious, will be respected. 

(d) Poor, illiterate, honest, pious men who are paupers 
will not be respected. 

The analysis of the propositions which are called 
exclusive and exceptive is less simple. In exclusive 
propositions the Subject is limited by words like 

^ The word afid in the Subject occasionally makes it collective, 
and then the proposition is not compound: tzvo a?id two make 
four.” 
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“alone,” “only,” “none but,” “none except,” “none 
who is not ” : as, “ Graduates alone are eligible,” “ S 
alone is P.” The primary meaning of this assertion 
is to exclude non-graduates ; accordingly the proposition 
must be expressed — “No non-graduates are eligible,” 
‘No non-S is P.” 

# Some writers say that exclusive propositions are com 
pound, and consist of a primary meaning “No non-S is P” 
with a “ secondary implication ” that “ Some S is P ” (in our 
example, “ some graduates are eligible ”). This is an error. 
For (i) this secondary proposition is not a side-suggestion 
without formal logical dependence on the primary proposi- 
tion ; as we shall see in the sequel, it is an immediate infer- 
ence fro77i the primary proposition ,* and ( 2 ) we cannot make 
this immediate inference without two assumptions of fact, 
not warranted by the form of the proposition. There may 
be no S, no persons having the degree in question ; and, 
whether there are any S or not, there may be no 'P ; in our 
example, graduateship is stated to be one necessary qualifi- 
cation, but it is not stated to be the onlj7 one, and there may 
be no persons possessing all the qualifications. But, on 
the assumption that there are “graduates” and “eligible 
persons,” he who says “No non-graduates are eligible,” com- 
mits himself logically, though, perhaps, unconsciously, to the 
statement that “ Some graduates are eligible.” The latter 
proposition (Some S is P) is an immediate inference by 
inve7'sion from the former (No not-S is P), as we shall 
shortly explain. Further, the practically important pro- 
position which follows by immediate inference from “No 
not-S is P” is “All P is S” (“All eligible persons are 
graduates ”). 

Exceptive propositions cut off the application of the 
predicate from a portion of the subject by a word like 
“unless,” “except,” “but”: “No persons are eligible 
but graduates,” “All members voted for the measure 
except the Irish members.” The general form of the 
exceptive is “No S [or, all S] except X.S is P,” 
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where X.S signifies the specified part of the subject 
which is excepted ; and its most natural logical form is 
“No S [or, all S] other than X.S is P,” the logical 
subject being “S other than X.S/^ We add a few 
examples of exclusives and exceptives* 

(1) “All men, and men alone, are rational.” 

/ {a) All men are rational. 

\(^) No beings who are not men are rational. 

In this example we have two logically independent pro- 
positions, of which only the second is exclusive. 

(2) ^‘No one can be learned who is not studious and 
ambitious, and not always then.” 

This tells us first, 

{a) None who are not both studious and ambitious can 
be learned. 

Then, that those who are both studious and ambitious 
sometimes do not succeed. 

{b) Some who are both studious and ambitious cannot 
be learned. 

The original proposition is equivalent to {a) and {b) taken 
together. 

(3) ^'All the planets are beyond the earth’s orbit except 
Venus and Mercury.” Formally expressed, this becomes 
“All the planets other than Venus and Mercury are beyond 
the earth’s oi'bit/* 

§ 4. We shall now investigate the translation of the 
simpler propositions into logical form. The student 
will find the following suggestions of service. 

(a) If the true subject of the proposition is not 
obvious at a glance, w^e have to ask, of what is this 
statement made, — what is being spoken about? The 
answer to this question will bring out the logical subject 
of the proposition, which is not always the same as the 
grammatical subject of the sentence. 

if) Having found the subject, we next ask, what is 
stated about it, — what is the assertion made of it ? The 
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answer to this will bring out the logical predicate, and 
show whether it is affirmed or denied of the subject 
The verb must be changed, if necessary, so as to admit 
of the predication being made by the present tense of 
the verb to be, 

{c) Then we have to ask whether this predicate is 
intended to apply to the whole of the subject, — to every 
instance of it, — or whether the proposition only intends 
to commit itself to a statement about ‘‘some only'^ or 
“ some at least.” In either of these last cases, the pro- 
position is particular ; otherwise it is universal. 

Some verbal expressions indicating universality may be 
mentioned. Words such as All^ Every {Each\ Anyy 
who ( Whoever), The, and (sometimes) A, when joined to the 
Subject, signify an A proposition, just as No, None, signify 
an E. Similarly Always, Never, in the predicate, signify A 
and E respectively. I is indicated by Some, Certain, A few. 
Many, Most, 8cc,, or by Generally, Often, Sometimes, stand- 
ing in the predicate ; O by any of these words with a nega- 
tive. Some signs of quantity are not free from ambiguity ; 
and this is a point requiring special attention, (i) All in a 
negative proposition means some, in common language. — 
that is, “some only”; and logicians usually sacrifice part 
of the meaning of such a proposition by analysing it into O. 
Thus “All the metals are not denser than water,*’ or “Not 
all the metals are denser than water,” is made equivalent 
to “ Some metals are not denser than water.” Similarly, 
“All cannot receive this saying,” is made equivalent to 
“ Some are not able to receive this saying.” ^ A proposition 
of the form “All S are not P” of course might possibly 
mean “No S are P,” but if so it should have stated its 
meaning without ambiguity (see ex. 8 below). ( 2 ) When 
Certain means a definite individual or group which I have 
in view, it makes the Subject a singular term (sometimes a 
smgiilai collective): '"A certain man encountered him”; 
^^Le 7 lam Greek philosophers were the founders of Logic” 


^ See ex. 15, below. 
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In the latter statement the reference is to a definite group, 
whose work as a whole constitutes the foundation of what 
we know as Logic ; the Subject is, therefore a singular col- 
lective term. (3) The absence of any sign of quantity gener- 
ally signifies a universal proposition. This applies specially 
to proverbs and current sayings. But if there is really any 
doubt on this point the proposition must be made particular. 

We add a series of examples, the treatment of which 
should be carefully noticed by the student. 

(1) Blessed are the merciful.** 

{a) The statement is made about ** merciful ones.” {d) It 
is affirmed that they are “blessed.” {c) This predicate is 
intended to apply to all of the class. Hence the proposition 
is of the form SaP, “All merciful ones are blessed.” 

(2) “Democracy ends in despotism.” 

This proposition makes an assertion about “ Democratic 
governments,” affirms that they are things “ending in des- 
potism,” and intends this to apply to every instance of 
democratic government. Hence the form is SaP, “All 
democratic governments are things ending in despotism.” 

(3) “ Murder will out.” 

The proposition speaks of “murders,” affirms that they 
are “sooner or later discovered,” and intends this to apply 
to every instance. Hence SaP, “All murders are dis- 
covered sooner or later.” 

(4) “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

This is put in logical form simply by attaching a sign 
of quantity to the Subject. We may assume that the state- 
ment is intended to apply to every case of “ a little know- 
ledge” ; hence the form is SaP. 

(5) Amongst Englishmen a few great generals are 
found.” 

Henceforth we shall distinguish the three points in the 
logical analysis of a statement in the following order — 
(a) What is the statement made about? (/^) What is as- 
serted about it? {c) Does the asseition apply to part or 
whole? In this example, we have; — 

{a) Great generals ; 

{d) found amongst Englishmen ; 

(r) affirmed of part of subject ; 
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hence SiP, Some great generals are found amongst Eng- 
lishmen.’ 

(6) “ Old things are not therefore the best.” 

This means that old things are not the best merely be- 
cause they are ^old ; they may be undesirable for other 
reasons. This last statement, on the other hand, need not 
apply to all “ old things.” 

\d) Old things 

(f) the best simply because they are old ; 

{c) denied of part of the subject. 

Hence SoP, “ Some old things are not the best . . 

(7) “ One bad general is better than two good ones.” 

{a) one bad general acting alone 

if) better than two good ones failing to act together ; 

(f) affirmed of every instance of the subject. 

Hence SaP, In every instance, one bad general ... is 
better than two good ones . . 

(8) All that act honourably shall not be forgotten.” 

This cannot be considered ambiguous ; it is evidently 

SeP, None who act honourably are among those who shall 
be forgotten.” 

“Not all your endeavours will succeed.” Here “all” 
serves rather to emphasise endeavours” than to indicate 
quantity, and the proposition is SeP, “None of your en- 
deavours will succeed.” 

“All that glitters is not gold.” The primary implication of 
this proposition is, “ some things that glitter are not gold.” 

(9) The logical subject may consist of a name qualified 
by one or more sentences. In the following, the logical 
subject includes all the italicised words : “Ah one is free 
^ 7 io is enslaved by his own desires (SeP) ; ‘^all the officers 
who are quartered here are skilled in peaceful pursuits” 
(SaP). 

(10) “Fine feathers do not make fine birds.” Here the 
contrast is between having “fine feathers” and being “a 
fine bird ” ; what is denied is that the two facts are neces- 
sarily connected (see p. 57). 

(«) To have fine feathers 

if) the sign of being a fine bird ; 

(J) denied of some instances of the subject 
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Hence SoP, “To have fine feathers is sometimes not the 
sign of being a fine bird.” 

(n) ‘‘Some of the English kings have been worthless.” 

In order to deal with propositions referring to past time, 
some logicians propose to turn them into propositions of 
classification, thus: Some English kings are in the class 
constituted by the attribute of worthlessness at the given 
time.” But it is not necessary to be so very cumbrous. It 
is true that “every act of judgment is a present one and 
expresses a present belief.’* But in a proposition referring 
to past or future time, the truth of the proposition lies in its 
reference to that point of time ; and we may express the 
meaning formally by putting ourselves at that point ot time, 
and therefore using a proposition whose copula is in the 
present tense ; “Some English kings are worthk'ss.” Simi- 
larly, “all had fled” may be expressed, “all are persons 
who have fled.” 

(12) “ Half of his answers are wrong.” 

Here, if “ half ” is merely indefinite and means “ a good 
many,” the proposition is obviously SiP. If we take it as 
a numerical statement, strictly definite, it has to be treated 
as a compound proposition, and part of the meaning sacri- 
ficed by analysing it into a pair of particular propositions 
taken together. 

({a) Some of his answers are wrong. 

\(^) Some of his answers are not wrong.^ 

(13) Similar considerations apply to propositions whose 

subjects are qualified by Mosi, Few may be merely 

indefinite, implying a few cases that have been observed but 
not really excluding all j and similarly Most may not exclude 
all. In such cases both words signify I propositions ; in 
this way they are usually taken in Logic, as noted above. 
But if the words are taken quite strictly, such propositions 
as Few Fs are Most S*s are P, “imply that every in- 
stance — or at least an extremely large number of instances — 
of S have been examined, and that m the one case a number 

^ It is worth noting that the phrase “half of his answers” is not 
so precise as it looks. It is only abst7actly ]>recise. If it meant 

this half” it w'ould be really piecLe, and would be a .singular (an 
A) proposition. 
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less than half {Few S’s) and in the other case a number 
greater than half but less than all {Most S’s) have been 
found to be P” (Welton). In this strict sense of the words 
Few and Mast they each imply a pair of particular proposi- 
tions taken together : 

{ {a) Some S’s are P« 

Some S’s are not P, 

Even here we have to sacrifice part of the meaning by 
eliminating the reference to "'more than half” or ^^less 
than half.” 

(14) Examples 12 and 13 introduce us to numerically 
definite propositions. They may appear to be definite with- 
out really being so : “ two of them were foreigners ” may 
imply that only two were noticed but that others, or all, 
may have been foreigners. In such a case the proposition 
is the logical I. If such a proposition is really definite, it 
implies that all cases have been observed and that two were 
foreigners, the others not. Then (though even so we sacri- 
fice some of the meaning) it must be expressed by two par- 
ticular propositions taken together : 

/ (a) Some were foreigners. 

\(^) Some were not foreigners. 

We must remark, however, that by changing the whole 
expression of the proposition^ we may analyse it logically 
with less sacrifice of meaning. Propositions with a really 
definite numerical expression in the subject may be treated 
as singular propositions with the numerical expression in 
the predicate ; The proportion of . . . (or number of • . .) 
is ” Thus, in ex. 12: “ the proportion of wrong answers 
is one half”; ex. 13, “The proportion of S’s that are P is 
few (or most) of them” ; ex. 14, “The number of them who 
are foreigners is two.” 

(15) Finally, we may notice that propositions of the type 
mentioned above, page 63, remark (i), may be fully ex- 
pressed if we turn them into a pair of particular proposi- 
tions. Thus, “ All that glitters is not gold ” may be 
treated as equivalent to — 

({a) Some glittering things are not gold ; 

\(( 5 ) Some glittering things are gold. 

{a) is the primary implication, {b) the secondary implication, 
of the original proposition. 
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It may be asked whether, in turning “All , • . are 
not . . (or ‘‘Not all are into (a) “Some are 

not ...” “Some are . . . we break the rule that 
“some” includes “possibly all”? The answer is, we do not 
break the rule; but just because “some,” in either of the 
propositions (a) or (d) taken by itself^ does not exclude “all,” 
we take the two together and by that means exclude “ail” 
and save the meaning of the original proposition, which 
expressly speaks of not all. 


Exercise IL 

The following are examples illustrating §§ 3 and 4. 

Express the following propositions in logical form : 

(1) {a) The quality of mercy is not strained. 

(b) Some have greatness thrust upon them. 

(e) What is not practicable is not desirable. 

(e^) Hypocrisy delights in the most sublime specula- 
tions. [St A.] 

(2) (a) Many were absent. 

(b) Any excuse will not suffice. 

(e) All knowledge is but remembiance. 

(el) St Andrews is the oldest university in Scotland. 
[St A.] 

(3) It is never too late to mend. 

(b) They also serve who only stand and wait. 

(e) Only ignorant persons hold such opinions. 

(d) Few books in Logic are easy reading. [St A.“| 

(4) (a) No admittance here except for officials. 

(b) The old paths are best. 

(e) Luck has been known to desert a man. 

(d) Trespassers are not always prosecuted. [St A.] 

(5) (a) For every wrong there is a legal lemedy. 

(d) Not every advice is a safe one. 

(e) The object of war is durable peace 

(d) Improbable events happen almost every day. 
[St A.] 

(6) (a) The longest road comes to an end. 

(b) Only Protestant princes can sit upon the throne of 
England. 
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(^) Unasked advice is seldom acceptable. 

(d) Where no oxen are, the crib is clean. [E.J 

(7) (a) Knowledge is power. 

(fi) Two wrongs do not make a right* 

{c) Custom blunts sensibility, 

{d) More haste, less speed. 

(8) {a) It is only the bold who are lucky. 

{&) Those who escape are very few, 

{c) No one is admitted except on business. 

{d) It cannot be that none will fail. [C.] 

(9) (a) Nobody undertook these studies but was incapable 

of pursuing them successfully. 

(b) Honesty is not always the easiest policy. 

{c) One man is as good as another. 

{d) Nothing succeeds like success. 

(10) (a) Life is change. 

{b) Probability is the guide of life. 

{c) Plants are devoid of the power of movement. 

(d) There is no limit to the amount of meaning which 
a term may have. 

(11) {a) To think is to be full of sorrow. 

{b) There is none righteous, no, not one. 

{c) No child ever fails to be troublesome if ill-taught 
and spoilt. 

No one can be rich and happy unless he is also 
prudent and temperate, and not always then. 

[G.] 

(12) (jd) We smile not only when we are pleased. 

{b) The price of an article does not always rise 
immediately after it is taxed. 

Any one may judge of B’s conduct who examines 
the evidence. [L.] 

(^3) (^) Perfection is unattainable. 

\b) All but he had fled. 

(c) Sometimes all our efforts fail. 

{d) Some of our efforts always fail. [L.] 

(14) Express in a single proposition of the simplest logical 
form the sense of each of the following sentences . — 

(i) If the sky were to fall, we should catch larks. 

2) It never rains but it pours. 
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(3) Many are called, but few are chosen. 

(4) Unless help arrives, we are beaten. 

(5) You cannot eat your cake and have it. 

(6) Use every man after his deserts, and who should 

’scape whipping ? [O.] 

(15) Express as adequately as you can in a single proposi- 
tion of the simplest logical form the sense of each of the 
following sentences : — 

(1) A man may smile and smile and be a villain. 

(2) Few men think, but all have opinions. 

(3) When clouds appear, wise men put on their 

cloaks. 

(4) Oblige her, and shell hate you while you live. 

(5) Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. . 

[O.] 


Part II. — Opposition of Propositions. 

§ 5, We have now to examine more closely the mean- 
ing and use of the four typical forms of the pioposition, 
A, E, I, O. 

We have been treating each of these as affirming or 
denying certain attributes of the whole or part of a 
subject. This implies that the subject S is taken in 
its full sense, of both extension and intension, — that it 
means certain objects identified by the possession of 
certain qualities ; and the predicate P is read in inten- 
sion only, — it signifies certain other qualities which the 
judgment attaches to the subject. “ Potassium is lighter 
than water ” : here the subject stands for a real object or 
kind of objects, whose qualities we are supposed to know 
sufficiently to identify it ; and the judgment predicates 
another quality of it, — that it will float on water. This 
is the natural way of regarding most of our judgments, 
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and this is apparently the natural meaning of predica- 
tion/' We might therefore express the judgment, as 
Aristotle often does, in the form “ P is predicated of S/' 
We do not usually think of the predicate as a class or 
an individual thing, unless we are expressly forming “ a 
judgment of classification,” as “ the whale is a mammal.” 
This proposition means that the class of animals called 
whales is included in the class called mammals. 

Now every term has two sides, extension and inten- 
sion ; hence in every proposition we may read the pre- 
dicate in extension also, and think of P as a separate 
or wider class in which the class S is included. This 
is merely a possible way of regarding every proposition ; 
but it is the simplest way when we are dealing with 
propositions in the manner required by those parts of 
Logic on which we are now entering. Then the pro- 
position A expresses the fact that the thing or class 
of things denoted by the subject is included in and 
forms part of the class denoted by the predicate. 
Thus {a) “all metals are elements” means, on this 
interpretation, that the class “ metals ” is included in 
the wider class “elements,” and (^) “all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular” means that the class equi- 
lateral triangles is in the class equiangular triangles, 
and here we know also, from the matter of the pro- 
position, not from its form, that the former class is 
identical with the latter. These two possibilities always 
arise in an A proposition. The mathematician Euler 
(eighteenth century) invented a method of indicating 
the extent of the denotation of a term by a circle, which 
is supposed to include all things denoted by the term 
and nothing else. In this case the proposition A is 
represented by one of the two following diagrams. 
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Fig. I represents propositions of which (<r^) is a type, 
and fig. 2 those of which (if) is a type, where the classes 




S and P coincide. The form of this proposition does 
not tell us whether they coincide or not ; it does not 
tell us anything of that part of P which is outside S. 
The subject-matter of any given proposition may show 
at once which of the two diagrams represents it (usually 
fig. i) ; but the form does not show it ; and the student, 
when operating on an A proposition, is not entitled to 
assume that either of these diagrams ?>; preference to ike 
other represents it. 

The proposition E expresses the fact that the class 
denoted hy the subject is altogether outside the class 
denoted by the predicate. Thus, “ no metals are 
compounds,^’ means that all the class ‘‘ metals is out* 
side of the class ‘‘compounds.” The pxoposition is 
fully represented by the following diagram : — 



Hence this proposition does tell us something about 
the whole of the predicate as well as the whole of the 
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subject ; if S is wholly outside of P, P must be wholly 
outside of S, 

The proposition I tells us that some at least of the 
class S is mcluded in the class P. There are two 
principal cases of its possible meaning. {d) ^‘Some 
metals are brittle,” means that part of the class “metals” 
is included in the class “ brittle things,” but this in- 
cludes also other things than metals. Hence the 
diagram is— 



Pig* 4* 


Here part of S coincides with part of P. (J?) “Some 
Europeans are Frenchmen,” means that part of the class 
“ Europeans ” coincides with the class “ Frenchmen ” 
and the diagram is — 



Pig- 5. 


where part of S coincides with the whole of P. 

We do not know from the form of the proposition 
whether the predicate signifies the whole or only a part 
of P. And further, since “some” means “some at 
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least/’ we do not know from the form of the proposi- 
tion whether the whole or part of the subject itself is 
referred to. In the examples represented by figs. 4 
and 5, “some” means only a part, and the proposi- 
tions are — 

(a) part of S coincides with part of P, 

(&) part of S coincides with all of P. 

But as far as the mere form of the proposition goes, 
the two following possibilities are not excluded : 

(c) all of S coincides with part of P, 

(d) all of S coincides with all of P. 

These are represented by figs, i and 2 respectively. 
Although the student will find from the subject-matter 
that nearly all propositions, which can be brought to 
the form I, will be of the type {a) or (/;), the form 
does not show it ; and the form is what we must 
now attend to. 

The proposition O tells us that some at least of the 
class S fall outside the class P. Hero, again, there 
are two chief possibilities of meaning, although the 
distinction does not depend on that of part and whole 
of P. {a) P may be a wider class than S, and S 
partly outside it, paitly within it: “Some metals are 
not brittle,” represented by fig. 4. (/;) P may be 

a narrower class than S, and fall entirely within it : 
“ Some Europeans are not Frenchmen,” represented by 
fig. 5. Although any actual instance of an O pioposi- 
tion will be of the same type as one of these examples 
{a) or (^), the form of the O proposition does not ex- 
clude fig. 3 ; and, once more, it is the form that we 
attend to here. 

We see, therefore, that the propo'^ition O, like E, tells 
something of the whole predicate ; for if “ some S ” falls 
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wholly outside P, P must fall wholly outside that pari 
at least of S. 

§ 6. A term is said to be distributed, when we know 
merely from the form of the proposition in which it 
occurs that it refers to every individual of the class. 
Which terms, then, are known to be distributed in 
the four propositional forms? 

(1) In A, the subject is distributed, as the ^^all” 
tells us. But we do not know whether the predicate is 
taken in its whole extent (as in § 5, fig. 2), or only in 
part of it (fig. i) ; hence the predicate is not dis- 
tributed.^ 

(2) In E, both subject and predicate are known to 
be distributed, for the proposition tells us (§ 5, fig. 3) 
that the whole of S is outside P, and therefore the 
whole of P must be outside S. 

(3) In I, the subject is not known to be distributed 
as the word some '' tells us ; and the predicate is not, 
for the proposition does not tell us whether it is taken 
in its whole extent (fig. 5) or in part only (fig. 4). 

(4) In O the subject is not known to be distributed ^ 
but the predicate is so, for, as we saw (§ 5 ad finetn)^ 
the proposition tells us that the whole of P must fall 
outside that part of S to which the Subject some S ” 
refers. 

There is no difficulty in remembering the cases in 
which the Subject is distributed or the reverse, for these 
are indicated by “all” or “some,” As regards the 
predicate, the above table shows that negatives dis- 
tribute, affirmatives do not. 

^ The word distributed” is always nothing but an abbreviation 
of the phiase known fiom the form of the proposition to be dis- 
tributed/' 
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§ 7. By the opposition of two propositions is meant 
the extent to which the truth or falsity of one depends 
on the truth or falsity of the other when they have the 
same Subject and Predicate. The term “ opposition '' is 
used in a technical sense so as to include cases where 
the statements do not really conflict. It may be de- 
fined as the relation of the four propositions to each 
other, as regards truth or falsity, when they have the 
same subject and predicate. Now two propositions 
having the same subject and predicate may differ in 
both quality and quantity ; in quality only ; or in 
quantity only. 

(a) If they differ in both quantity and quality, 
then, 

(i) one must be universal affirmative, the otiicr 
particular negative ; 

or (2) one must be universal negative, the other 
particular affirmative. 

These are the two cases of the most important i elation 
between two propositions. It is called, in both cases, 
contradictory opposition. Of contradictory proposi- 
tions, one must be true, and the other false ; in other 
words, they cannot both be true, and they cannot both 
be false. For the contradictories are (a) SaP, SoF ; 
(d) SeP, SiP. If SaP is false, this means that not all 
the circle S is inside the circle P, therefore, “ some at 
least” of it must be outside P ; that is, SoP is true, and 
zfzce versd. Similarly we may show that if any one of 
the four propositions is true, or false, its coniiadictory 
is false, or true, accordingly.^ 

^ Hence contradictory propositions are just .sufficient to deny each 
other. Hence also the contradictory ol a T */ is 

not distinct from its contiary. 
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(h) If the propositions differ in quality only, then, 

(i) one must be universal affirmative, the other 
universal negative ; 

or (2) one must be particular affirmative, the other 
particular negative. 

(r) In the first case the propositions are called con- 
traries, SaP, SeP. Of contrary propositions, hoth. 
cannot he true, for the whole circle S cannot be at once 
in the circle P and outside it. But hoth may he false, 
for the circle S may be partly in the circle P, so that 
SeP is false, and partly outside it, so that SaP is false. 
(2) In the second case the propositions are called suh- 
contraries — /.<?., SiP, SoP. Of sub-contrary propositions, 
both may he true ; for part of the circle S may be in 
the circle P, so that SiP is true, and part outside it, so 
that SoP is true. But hoth cannot he false ; for if so, 
the circle S must be all in the circle P, since SoP is 
false, and at the same time the circle S must be all 
outside the circle P, since SiP is false. 

(^:) If the propositions differ in quantity only, then, 

(i) one must be universal affirmative, the other 
particular affirmative. 

or (2) one must be universal negative, the other par- 
ticular negative. 

In each case the propositions are called subalterns — 
(i) SaP, SiP; (2) SeP, SoP. Of subaltern proposi- 
tions, hoth may he true ; for the truth of the universal 
includes the truth of the particular. But if we only 
know the truth of the particulars — only know that 
least some S is P,” or that ‘^at least some S is not 

— we do not know whether the respective universals 
are true or not 

The six relations which we have explained are shown in 
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a diagram called the sauare of opposition, which would 
be more accurately called the “square of relation.” 



The results of this section may be summed up in the 
following table : — 



A 

E 

I 

0 


is 

is 

is 

is 

If A is true 

true 

false 

true 

false. 

It E n 

false 

true 

false 

true. 

ft I It 

doubtful 

false 

true 

doubtful. 

fi 0 II 

false 

doubtful 

doubtful 

true. 


Exercise IIL 

Give the contradictory of each proposition contained in 
Exercise II., questions i to 13 inclusive. 

[Before the contradictoiy of a proposition can be given, 
it must of course be expressed in strict logical form.] 

The essentials of the doctrine of opposition which we 
have explained were clearly staled by Aristotle. He 
says that formally {Kara rr]v Xeftz/, Afi, Prior, ^ ii. i 5) 
there are four kinds of opposition : 

{d) when one asserts of the whole what the other 
denies of the part (A and O) ; 
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(i) when one denies of the whole what the other 
asserts of the part (E and I). 

In both these cases the propositions are said to be 
opposed as contradictories {avTicf>aTCKS><; dvrifcetcrdai)* 
Contradictory propositions admit of no third possibility, 
and there is no middle way between them. The two 
other forms of opposition mentioned by Aristotle are : 

(c) when one proposition affirms of the whole what 
the other denies of the whole (A and E) : in this case 
they are said to be contraries (ivavrLcd^ dvTiKelcrOaL)^ 
and both may be false. 

{d) When one affirms of a part what the other denies 
of a part (I and O). In this case Aristotle says quite 
truly that the ‘'oppositions^ is merely verbal. 


Part III . — Immediate Inference. 

§ 8, Immediate Inference is the name given to the 
process by which, from a single given proposition, we 
derive another whose truth is implied in the former.^ 

Hence Opposition is a variety of Immediate Infer- 
ence ; for from the truth of A we may infer the falsity of 
E and O, and the truth of I : from the truth of E, the 
falsity of A and I, and the truth of O ; from the truth 
of I, the falsity of E : and from the truth of O, the 
falsity of A. But the term Immediate Inference is 
usually restricted to certain formal transformations of 
which a proposition is capable, and to which Pro- 
fessor Bain has given the name of “ equivalent pro- 

^ The process is rather a transformation of the proposition than 
an addition to our knowledge ; but it is more than a merely verbal 
change (see ch. VI. §1). 
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positional forms.^’ The name “ eductions ” has also 
been proposed. 

There are two fundamental processes of eduction : 
conversion, by which we obtain an etiuivalent pro- 
position in which S and P have changed places; and 
obversion, in which the equivalent has for predicate the 
contradictory term “non-P^^ instead of P.^ All other 
processes of Immediate Inference, in the proper sense of 
the term, consist of an alternate performance of these 
two elementary operations. Aristotle recognised only 
Conversion ; for he did not admit the use of the “ in- 
definite name” no7i~P as a Subject or Predicate, 

§ 9. The term conversion, though sometimes used in 
a wider sense, is best restricted to signify the process by 
which from a given proposition we infer another having 
the subject of the original proposition for its predicate 
and the predicate of the original proposition for its 
subject. From a proposition of the type SP we infer 
an equivalent one of the type PS ; no new term, such 
as S' (non-S) or P' (non-P) is introduced. 

'I'he rules for conversion follow at once from the 
meaning of the proposition as we have agreed to accept 
it. It asserts a relation between two classes. An 
affirmative proposition states that two classes are wholly 
or partly coincident (§ 5, figs, i, 2, 4, 5) ; a negative 
proposition, that they are wholly or partly exclusive of 
each other (figs. 3, 4, 5) In the original proposition, 
called the convertend, this relation is stated from the 
side of S ; in the converted proposition, called the 
converse, the same relation is stated from the side of 
P. Now the relation (of coincidence or exclusion) is 

^ For the future we shall follow a suggest ion made by Dr 
Keynes, and indicate the logical coiiliadictory of any icim P by 
the symbol F. 
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the same whether looked at from the side of S or the 
side of P. If P coincides with S to any extent, to 
the same extent S must coincide with P ; and if P is 
excluded from S to any extent, S is also excluded to 
the same extent from P. A glance at the diagrams 
will make these facts obvious. And as coincidence in 
the diagram corresponds to affirmation in the proposi- 
tion, and exclusion to negation, we have the first rule 
of conversion : the quality (affirmative or negative) of 
the original proposition is unchanged in the converse. 

Again, obviously we cannot state in the converse any 
more than the convertend declares to be known. Apply 
this principle to the four forms. 

(1) ‘‘All S is P.” When we come to convert this, 

P and S change places, and P has the sign of quantity 
instead of S. What quantity must be given to P ? 
This depends on what we know of the quantity of P in 
the original proposition. Now in an A proposition we 
do not know, from the form, that P is distributed (§ 6) } 
we only know that some at least of P is referred to. 
Hence in converting A, we must say “some at least of 
P is S,” or in the logical form, “ some P is Thus, 

the converse of “ all men are fallible ” is “ some fallible 
beings are men.” There may be “fallible” beings 
which are not men ; the original proposition tells us 
nothing as to this. 

(2) “ Some S is P.” Here again we do not know, 
from the form, whether P is taken in its whole extent, 
is “ distributed,” or not ; hence we cannot distribute it 
in the converse, which is “some P is S.” The converse 
of “ some men are learned ” is “ some learned beings 
are men.” Thus A and I have the same converse. 

(3) “No S is P.” This means that all S is outside 
P, and therefore all P must be outside S. Both terms 

F 
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are distributed, and the converse is “ no P is S.” Coii' 
verting, '^no men are perfect,” we get “no perfect beings 
are men.” 

(4) “ Some S is not P.” We saw that this was rep- 
resented by these diagrams, and that it does not exclude 




the diagram for E (§ 5, fig. 3). Now if we transpose 
S and P, in the proposition O, so that P is quantified 
and is the subject, and S is unquantified and is the 
predicate, it will be found that no negative logical 
proposition of the type P S will satisfy both the above 
diagrams, to say nothing of the diagram for E. For 
PoS does not satisfy (< 5 ), and PeS does not satisfy {a). 
Hence there is no [necessary] formal converse of O. 
The propositions “some metals are not brittle” and 
“some brittle things are not metals” are both true as a 
matter of fact ; but the latter is not known by mere 
logical conversion of the former, — it is reached by our 
knowledge of metals and things which are brittle. There 
is no logical converse of “some metals are not brittle.” 
Taking examples of another kind, — from “some Euro- 
peans are not Frenchmen ” we cannot logically infer that 
“ some Frenchmen are not Europeans ” ; and in this case 
the attempted converse is not even true as a matter of 
fact. Similarly, from “some candidates who sit for an 
examination do not pass it,” we cannot infer that “ some 
candidates who pass an examination do not sit for it.” 
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From the four examples just given, we derive the 
second rule of conversion, no term must be distributed 
in the converse which was not known to be distrib- 
uted in the convertend. 

There are some further aspects of the process of 
conversion which must not escape the student’s atten- 
tion. In converting I and E we change neither quan- 
tity nor quality ; the converse of SiP is PiS, and of 
SeP is PeS. This is called simple conversion, to dis- 
tinguish it from the process which is necessary in con- 
verting A. Here, though we do not change the quality, 
we change the quantity; the converse of SaP is PiS. 
This is called conversion by limitation, the equivalent 
of the Aristotelian phrase avTiarpo^^ Kara fMepo^ 
{An, Frtor.y i. 2). The mediaeval logicians called it 
conversio per accidens. 

The conversion of an A proposition without limit- 
ation is a frequent source of fallacy. From “ill-doers 
are ill- dreaders ” (understood as universal) it is easy to 
slip into the unlimited converse, “ ill- dreaders are ill- 
doers,” also understood universally. Similarly, “all 
beautiful things are agreeable ” may be true, but it does 
not follow that “ all agreeable things are beautiful.” We 
may know from the matter of the proposition that S and 
P are coextensive. But the single proposition “ all S is 
P ” does not logically express the relation of coincidence 
or coextension between S and P^ ; to do this, we require 
the two propositions together^ 

( (a) All S is P. 
t (p) All P is S. 

The logical converse is thus to be distinguished from 
the geometrical converse. The geometrical converse is 

^ For another view of this, see Fowler, Deductive Logic , ch. ii. 
§ 3 (page 82) ; and cp. ex. 8 below (page 86). 
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the simple converse of an A proposition, and it is not 
logically inferrible from the latter, but has to be proved 
independently. Thus the geometrical converse of “all 
equilateral triangles are equiangular is “all equiangular 
triangles are equilateral.” In every case it will be found 
that an independent proof is necessary for the geomet- 
rical converse. Euclid usually adopts the indirect proof, 
by redtLctio ad absurdum (as in I. Prop, vi., &c.), in the 
course of which the truth of the original proposition is 
appealed to. 

We now add some examples illustrating the process of 
conversion. Every proposition to be converted must hrst 
be reduced to strict logical form. 

(1) There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion.” 

{a) Excellent beauty 

(b) [a thing] without strangeness in the proportion ; 

{c) denied of every instance of the subject.^ 

Hence SeP, “No excellent beauty is a thing without 
strangeness in the proportion.” 

Converse PeS, “Nothing without strangeness in the pro- 
portion is excellent beauty.” 

(2) “ IFs a poor centre of a man's actions, himself.” 

{a) A man's self 

{b) a poor centre of his actions ; 

if) affirmed of every case of the subject. 

Hence SaP, “ A man’s self in every case is a poor centre 
of his actions.” 

Converse PiS, “ Something which is a poor centre of a 
man's actions is himself” Note that “something” is not 
a singular term. 

(3) “Mercy but murders, pardoning if it pardons] 

those that kill.” 

{a) Mercy which pardons those that kill 
{U) a murderous thing ; 

(r) affirmed of every instance of the subject. 


^ For the proper order of logical analysis see § 4. 
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Hence SaP, “All mercy which pardons those that kill is 
murderous.” 

Converse PiS, “ Something murderous is mercy which 
pardons . . 

(4) Non omnis 7 noriar [“ I shall not all die ”]. 
id) Myself ; 

Ip) immortality ; 

(p) affirmed of part of the subject. 

Hence SiP, “ Some part of me is immortal.” 

Converse PiS, ‘‘ Something immortal is part of me.'* 

[The original proposition has a secondary implication, 
“ Some part of me is not immortal,” which is formally 
inconvertible unless we express it in the form, “ Some part 
of me is mortal.” As we have said, logicians do not 
usually recognise the secondary implication.^] 

(5) “ ^Tis cruelty to load a falling man.” 

(a) To load a falling man ; 

ip) a cruel thing ; 

ip) affirmed of every instance of the subject. 

Hence SaP, “ In every case to load a falling man is a 
cruel thing.” 

Converse PiS, “Something cruel is to load . . 

(6) “ We cannot all command success.” 
ia) We; 

p) able to command success ; 

id) denied of the subject in some cases. 

Hence SoP, “Some of us are not able . . Formally 
inconvertible, unless we change it into, “ Some of us are un- 
able.” [The original proposition has a secondary implication 
SiP, “Some of us are able to command success,” with con- 
verse, “Some beings able to command success are ourselves.”] 

(7) “ In man there is nothing great but mind.” 

This is an exceptive proposition, and formally expressed 
becomes “Nothing that is not mind is great in man.” 

Here we have — 

id) what is not mind ; 

P) a thing great in man ; 
p) denied of the whole subject. 


^ Cf. § 4, ex. 15. 
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Hence SeP, with converse PeS “nothing great in man 
is other than mind.” 

(8) “In any case he was not the only one who 
said so.” 

Here the phrase “in any case” indicates that the fact that 
“he said so” is questionable, but that this question is 
waived ; the emphatic assertion is, that “others beside him 
said so.” 

(a) others beside him ; 

(3) persons who said so ; 

(c) affirmed of part of the subject 

Hence SiP, “ Some others beside him are persons who 
said so,” with converse PiS, “ Some who said so are others 
than he.” 

Singular propositions have been classed as universals, 
and have to be treated accordingly. “ Brutus killed C^sar ” : 
this is converted into, “Some one who killed Cassar was 
Brutus” ; “St Andrews is an old university,” converse, “Some 
one of the old universities is St Andrews ” ; “ Britain is an 
island,” converse, “Some one of the islands is Britain.” If 
both subject and predicate are singular terms, the proposi- 
tion may be converted simply : St Andrews is the oldest 
university in Scotland,” converse, “ The oldest university in 
Scotland is St Andrews ” In case of impersonal proposi- 
tions we have, in elementary Logic, simply to introduce a 
subject ; thus “ It rains ” is in logical form “The atmosphere 
is letting rain fall,” with converse, “ Something letting rain 
fall is the atmosphere.” 


Exercise IV. 

Give, where possible, the logical converse of each of the 
propositions referred to in Ex. HI. 

§ lo. The process called obvorsion consists in passing 
from an affirmative proposition to a negative statement 
of the same truth, and vfce versa. The rule is, change 
the quality of the proposition and substitute for the 
predicate its logical contradictory. Thus: — 
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Original Propositions. 

All men are fallible. 

No men are perfect. 

Some men are learned. 

Some men are not trust- 
worthy. 


Obverses, 

No men are “ non-faliible.” 
All men ar.e “non-perfect” 
Some men are not “ non- 
learned.” 

Some men are “ non-trust- 
worthy.” 


In general terms^ we obvert the proposition “ S is P ” 
by substituting P' for P and changing “is” to “is not,” 
or “is not” to “is,” as the case may be. Thus : — 

A. All S is P, becomes E. No S is P', 

E. No S is P, „ A. All S is F. 

I. Some S is P, n O. Some S is not F 

O. Some S is not P, u I. Some S is P'. 


In obversion it is desirable, to secure neatness in the 
logical form, to substitute a single term for the contra- 
dictory P', if such a term exists. It will, of course, be 
one of the negative ter ins of ordinary language. In the 
four examples given above we may substitute “ in- 
fallible,” “ imperfect,” “ unlearned,” “ untrustworthy,” 
each of which is general enough in meaning to stand 
as the pure contradictory of the corresponding positive 
term. But the error of using a contrary instead of a 
contradictory must be guarded against — e,g.^ if the pre- 
dicate P were “ happy,” then “ unhappy ” would not 
be a true contradictory but a contrary, signifying a 
definite real quality, which is the opposite of “ happy.” 

That “ obversion ” produces a really equivalent pro- 
position is evident from the diagrams, if we remember 
that affirmation corresponds to inclusion, and negation 
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to exclusion.! Thus, if all the circle S is in the circle 
P, obviously none of S can be outside P — SaP is 
equivalent to SeP^; if no S is in P, all S must be 
outside P — SeP and SaP' are equivalent; if some 
S is in P, then that part of S is not outside P — 

SiP and SoP' are equivalent; if some S is not in 
P, that part of S is outside P — Le., SoP is equivalent 
to SiP . 

In obverting- propositions, we must try to make the logical 
forms as neat — or at least as little removed from the com- 
mon usages of speech — as possible ; and to avoid using 
terms of the form “ non-P ” when there is a more familiar 
expression with the same meaning. Frequently the phrase 
“other than P” may be used with advantage. Obversion 
may produce exceedingly cumbrous and uncouth forms, but 
with a little care this result may be avoided. 

(1) “ Some of our muscles act without volition.** 

{a) our muscles ; 

ip) things which act without volition ; 

{c) affirmed of part of the subject. 

Hence SiP, “Some of our muscles are things which act 
without volition.” To obvert we substitute “are not” for 
“are,” and take the contradictory of the predicate. For- 
mally, this contradictory is, “not things which act without 
volition”; and this is exactly equivalent to “things which 
act with volition.” Hence the neatest form of the obveise 
is, “Some of our muscles are not things which act with 
volition.” 

(2) “ Every mistake is not a proof of ignorance.” 

{a) mistakes ; 

(р) a proof of ignorance ; 

(с) denied of some of the subject. 

Hence SoP, “ Some mistakes are not proofs of ignorance.” 
Obvert by substituting “are” for “are not” and taking the 
contradictory of the predicate, which is “ other than proofs 


^ The logical contradictory of a term P is represented by the 
indefinite region outside the circle which stands for P. 
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of ignorance,^^ — some mistakes are other than proofs of 
Ignorance.’' 

[The original proposition has a secondary implication, 
‘^some mistakes are proofs of ignorance,” with obverse, 
“some mistakes are not other than proofs of ignorance/^ 

(3) “No one is free who cannot command himself.” 

(a) those who cannot command themselves ; 

( 3 ) free ; 

{c) denied of the whole of the subject. 

Hence SeP, “None of those who cannot command them- 
selves are free.” Here the most convenient contradictory 
of “free” is the negative term“ unfree”; and the obverse 
is “ail who cannot command themselves are unfree,” SaP'. 

(4) “A man’s a man.” 

{a) a human being ; 

(р) a being with the capacities and rights of manhood ; 

(с) affirmed of every instance of the subject. 

Hence SaP, “All human beings are beings with the 
capacities and rights of manhood”; obverse S’eP', “no 
human beings are other than beings having the capacities 
and rights of manhood.” 

(5) “ Britain is an island.” 

This is a singular proposition, and therefore SaP. The 
obverse is SeP' ; “ Britain is not other than an island.” 

( 6 ) “Romulus and Remus were twins.” 

(a) Romulus and Remus (a singular collective term) ; 

(p) twins ; 

{c) affirmed of the whole subject. 

Hence SaP, “Romulus and Remus are twins,” with 
obverse SeP', “ Romulus and Remus are not other than 
twins.” (Cp. § 4, ex. ii.) 

Exercise V. 

Give the obverse of each of the propositions referred to 
in Ex, III. 

Before passing from this subject we must add a note 
on the so-called “ geometrical obverse.” The geomet- 
rical obverse of “All S is P” is “No non-S is P,” which 
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is not logically inferrible from the former, and requires 
independent proof. It is true whenever the classes of 
figures signified by S and P are coextensive, as in § 5, 
fig. 2. 

§ II. Other processes, of genuine Immediate Infer- 
ence, consist in combining Conversion and Obversion. 
We shall examine two such processes, — Contraposition 
and Inversion. 

Contraposition is the process by which from a given 
proposition we infer another proposition having the 
contradictory of the original predicate for its subject, 
and the original subject for its predicate. In other 
words, we pass from a proposition of the type S P to 
another of the type Non-P S, to a proposition giving 
us direct information about Non-P. 

As before indicated, Contraposition is a compound 
operation, involving the two simple operations already 
described. To reach the contrapositive the rule is, 
first ohvert the original proposition, and then convert 
the proposition thus obtained. The following table 
exhibits the steps and indicates the result in the case 
of the four propositional forms ; — 


Original Froposiiion, Obverse, 


A. 

All S is P. 

No S is P'. 

E. 

E. 

No S is P. 

All S is P'. 

A. 

I. 

Some S is P. 

Some S is not P'. 

0. 

0. 

Some S is not P. 

Some S is P'. 

I. 


\erse = Contrapositive. 
is S. E. 

P' is S, I. 

e. 

P' is S. I. 
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If the previous real examples be taken, “ All men 
are fallible” yields as its contrapositive “No non-fallible 
beings are men”: “No men are perfect” yields “Some 
non-perfect beings are men”; “Some men are learned” 
yields no result, because its obverse is an O proposition 
and cannot be converted; “Some men are not trust- 
worthy ” yields “ Some non-trustworthy beings are men.” 

Jevons describes this method of inference, but ap- 
parently supposes that it is only applicable to the 
A proposition. But he describes precisely the same 
process as applied to the O proposition, calling it 
in this case, however, Conversion by Negation. Con- 
version by Negation is not a variety of Conversion 
as accurately defined ; it is simply another and an un- 
desirable name for Contraposition, And as is seen 
in the above table, Contraposition is a process applic- 
able not only to the A and the O, but also to the E pro- 
position ; in the I proposition alone it yields no result 

The process of obversion may of course be applied to the 
converse and to the contrapositive of a proposition : the 
student will find, for example, that the obverted contra- 
positive of SaP is P"aS', of SeP is P'oS', and of SoP is 
PbS'. 

The following are examples of contraposition. 

(i) “All that glitters is not gold.” 

Primary implication, SoP, “ Some glittering things 
are not golden.” 

Obverse, SiP', “ Some glittering things are non- 
golden.” 

Contrapositive, P'lS, “ Some non-golden things are 
glittering things.” 

[The proposition has a secondary implication, SiP, 
“ Some glittering things are golden.” 

Obverse, SoP', “ Some glittering things are not 
other than golden (or, are not non-golden).” 

Contrapositive, none^ 
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(2) Natives alone can stand the climates of Africa*” 
This is SeP, “None other than natives are able to 

stand . . 

Obverse, SaP', “All, other than natives, are 
unable . . 

Contrapositive, P'iS, “Some, who are unable . 
are other than natives.^’ 

(3) “He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 

This is SaP, “ All who never felt a wound are jesters 
at scars.” 

Obverse, SeP', “ None of those who never felt a 
wound are other than jesters at scai's-” 

Contx'apositive, P'eS, “ None, other than jesters at 
scars, are people who never felt a wound.” 

Exercise VI. 

Give, where possible, the conlrapositive of each of the 
propositions referred to in Ex. III. 

§ 12. Inversion is the name given by Dr Keynes to 
the process by which, fiom a given proposition, we infer 
an ecLTiivalent one having the same predicate hut for 
its subject the contradictory of the original subject. 

In Conversion we have asked, given a proposition 
SP, what information we can derive from it about P ; 
in Contraposition we have asked, in the same case, 
what information is derivable about non-P ; in Inversion 
we now proceed to ask what information is derivable, 
from such a proposition, about non-S. 

The processes of obveision and conversion are the 
only instruments at our command. Starting with the 
given proposition, we apply them alternately till we either 
reach the required result (a proposition with non-S in the 
subject place), or are brought to a standstill by a proposi- 
tion which cannot be converted. In doing so, we may 
begin either with Obversion or Conversion. It will be 
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found that an inverse is obtainable only when the original 
proposition is universal. From A (all S is P), by apply- 
ing successively Obversion, Conversion, Obversion, Con- 
version, Obversion, we obtain O (Some non-S is not P). 
From E (No S is P), by applying Conversion, Obver- 
sion, Conversion, we obtain I (Some non-S is P). 

The student should verify these results. 

The results of §§ 9 to 12 are summed up in the 
following table : — 



A. 

-S. 

I. 

a 

Original Proposition . 

SaP 

SeP 

SiP 

SoP. 

Converse . 

Pis 

PeS 

PiS 

none. 

Obverse . 

SeP' 

SaP' 

SoP' 

SiP'. 

Contrapositive . 

P'eS 

P'iS 

none 

P'iS. 

Inverse 

S'oP 

S'iP 

none 

nohe. 


§ 13. A note may be added on the stibjects of — 
Immediate Inference by added determinants,” 

“ Immediate Inference by complex conception,” 
and “ Immediate Inference by converse relation,” 
The first-mentioned process consists in adding the 
same “ determinant ” or qualification to the subject and 
the predicate of the original proposition. If it be true 
that ‘^S is P,” then it follows that “AS is AP ” ; or, in 
Jevons’s example, if “a comet is a material body,” then 
“ a visible comet is a visible material body.” Provided 
that the qualification added to the predicate is in all 
respects the same as that added to the subject, the truth 
of the new proposition follows necessarily from the truth 
of the original, just as the same quantity introduced 
on both sides of an algebraic equation does not affect 
the relation of equality. But in dealing with significant 
terms it is necessary to guard carefully against the 
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ambiguity of language, as is seen in the two instances 
given by Jevons : — 

“All kings are men,” therefore '‘All incompetent 
kings are incompetent men.” 

“A cottage is a building,” therefore “A huge cottage 
is a huge building.” 

The fallacy is due, in such cases, to the fact that a 
determinant which is intended to specify the subject (S) 
alone, is applied in the predicate to the whole of the 
class (P), of which the subject forms only a part. The 
determinant is, therefore, not the same in the two 
cases, inasmuch as its reference or application is differ- 
ent. If the phraseology is so guarded as to maintain 
the identity of reference, the validity of the inference 
cannot be challenged, whatever may be thought of 
its usefulness. The inferred propositions, in the two 
examples given, would then require to be read, “All 
incompetent kings are men who are incompetent as 
kings”; “A huge cottage is a building which is huge 
for a cottage.” 

Immediate Inference by Complex Conception is a 
process essentially similar; it is subject to the same 
danger from verbal ambiguity, and is valid under the 
same precautions. The process consists in employing 
the subject and predicate of the original proposition as 
parts of a more complex conception — e.g,^ “ A horse is 
a quadruped,” therefore “The head of a horse is the 
head of a quadruped.” But from “ All Protestants are 
Christians,” we cannot infer that “ A majority of Protes- 
tants are a majority of Christians,” but only that they 
constitute a majority of Protestant Christians. 

Immediate Inference by converse relation is the name 
given by Dr Keynes to a process by which, from a 
statement of the relation in which P stands to Q, we 
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pass to a statement of the relation in which Q conse- 
quently stands to P. Thus, from ‘‘P is greater than 
Q/’ we infer immediately, ‘‘Q is less than P ; from 
is older than B,” “B is younger than A”; from 
‘‘A is the father of B,” ‘‘B is the child of A”; from 
‘‘X is equal to ‘‘Y is equal to X”; and so on. 
The two terms of the original proposition are transposed, 
and the word by which their relation is expressed is 
replaced by its correlative. 


Exercise VI L 

The following questions, of an elementary character, will 
be found useful for purposes of revision. They refer to the 
subjects of chapters I. to HI. 

1. How would you describe the purpose of the Science of 
Logic ? 

2. What is meant by saying that Logic deals with the 
“ Form of Thought ” ? 

3. What were the chief contributions to Logic made (a) 
by the Sophists, (d) by Socrates? 

4. Briefly describe the debt of logical science to Aristotle. 

5. Account for the division of Logic into two main branches, 
“ Deduction ” and “ Induction.’’ 

6. What is meant by “ Judgment,” “ Proposition,’* “Term,” 
“ Name,” Subject,” “ Predicate ” ? 

7. How far is it correct to say that Logic is concerned 
with Language? 

8. What kinds of words may a logical Term consist of? 

9. Explain the difference between a Singular and a 
Common Term. 

How may you know a Singular Term when you see it? 

10. Explain the difference between a Common and a 
Collective Name. 

11. Distinguish the Collective and Distributive use of the 
word all in the following : — 

{a) Non omnis moriar (l.e,, I shall not all die). 
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{b) ‘'All men find their own in all men's good, 

And all men join in noble brotherhood." 

— {T vnnysofi . ) 

(c) Non omnia possumus 07 nnes (/.<?., we cannot all do 
all things). [Jevons.] 

12. Which of the following are usually abstract names? — 
Act, ingratitude, home, hourly, homeliness, introduction, 

individuality, truth, true, trueness, yellow, yellowness, 
childhood, book, blue, intention, reason, rationality, 
reasonableness. [Jevons.] 

13. How are Positive and Negative names distinguished? 

14. Carefully explain the different ways in which Conti ary 
and Contradictory names have been distinguished. 

15. Distinguish in the following list the terms which are 
usually {d) Singular, {b) Common, (^^) Collective. If a term 
may belong to more than one class, explain and illustrate 
its various uses : — 

Niagara Falls, gold, chair, a pack of cards, an oak tree, 
a dancing party, the United States, city, the United 
States Navy, Brooklyn Bridge, humanity, the centre 
of the earth. [Creighton.] 

16. Give twelve pairs of correlative names. 

17. What are “ambiguous words"? Why cannot we 
make a separate class of “ambiguous terms"? 

18. Distinguish between the “connotation" and “deno- 
tation” of a name^ and mention some synonyms of these 
words. 

19. In what sense may it be said that all terms are general 
terms? (Ch. IL § 6; only with respect to its co 7 ijioiation 
can we say that every term is “general" or “universal"; 
even a singular term is singular with respect to its deno- 
tation rather than its connotation ; its connotation 77 iust be 
general.) 

20. Illustrate the formation of a concept (idea of a class). 

21. How far is it true that connotation and denotation 
“vary inversely"? 

22. Form a series of at least six terms which may be 
arranged so as to gradually increase in denotation. 

23. What may be said in reply to Mill’s contention that 
Proper Names have “ no connotation " ? 
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24. Distinguish some possible different meanings of “con- 
notation” (ch. II. § 7)» 

25. What is meant by a “ Law of Nature ” and by a “ Law 
of Thought ” ? 

26. How does a Science differ from an Art? Why is 
Logic more a Science than an Art? 

27. Explain concisely the logical significance of the laws 
of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. 

28. Explain and illustrate the terms “Categorical” and 
“ Conditional ” as applied to propositions. 

29. Name the four kinds of categorical propositions, and 
their symbols. 

Under which classes are singular and indefinite propo- 
sitions placed, and why? 

30. Enumerate the most usual signs of the quantity of a 
proposition (see p, 63). [Jevons.] 

31. What is meant by the distribution of terms in a 
proposition ? 

State precisely what is asserted by the particular affirma- 
tive proposition. What forms may the diagrams which 
represent this proposition assume? [Creighton.] 

32. What propositions are true, false, or doubtful, (2) when 
A is false, ifi) when E is false, {c) when I is false, id) when O 
is false ? 

33. What quantity would you assign to each of the follow- 
ing propositions ? — {a) Knowledge is power ; {b) Nebulae are 
material bodies ; {d) Light is the vibration of an ether; {d) 
Men are more to be trusted than we think ; {e) the Chinese 
are industrious. [Jevons.] 

34. Why is it desirable in controversy to refute a statement 
by its contradictory and not by its contrary? (see pp. 45, 76). 

35. Express each of the following propositions in logical 
form, and give, where possible, the obverse, converse, and 
contrapositive of each : — 

(a) Fixed stars are self-luminous. 

(b) Not every mistake is a proof of ignorance. 

(r) Some of the most valuable books are seldom read. 
{cT) Few are acquainted with themselves. 
iy) Only the honest are respected 
(/*) No work means no wages, 

G 
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36. What is tnversio 7 ti and how is it effected ? To what 
kinds of proposition is it inapplicable, and why? 

37. Show how to get the Converse of the Contrary of the 

Contradictory of the proposition Some crystals are cubes.” 
How is it related to the original proposition ? [L.] 

Exercise VI 1 1. 

(On the subjects of Ch. III.) 

(1) State explicitly which of the following meanings 
must be assigned to the mark of quantity ‘^some” in the 
Aristotelian system : some only j so?ne, perhaps nonej so 7 /ze^ 
it 7nay be all or nonej S07ne certainly^ and it may be all 
Point out the difficulties which arise from an erroneous in- 
terpretation of this word. [L.] 

(2) Express by means of ordinary categorical proposi- 
tions the relation between S and P represented by the 
following diagi'am. 



(3) All crystals are solids. 

Some solids are not crystals. 

Some non-crystals are not solids. 

No crystals are not solids. 

Some solids are crystals. 

Some non-solids are not crystals. 

All solids are crystals. 

Assign the logical relation, if any, between each of these 
propositions and the first of them. [L.] 

(4) Take the proposition “All sciences are useful,’' and 
determine precisely what it affirms, what it denies, and 
what it leaves doubtful, concerning the relations of the terms 
“science” and “useful thing.” [L.] 
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(5) Give the obverted converse of: — 

(a) Every truthful man is trusted. 

No cultivated district is uninhabited, 

{c) Some British subjects are dishonest^ 

Give the obverted contrapositive of : — 

{d) Every poison is capable of destroying life. 

(e) No idle person is deserving of success. 

(/■) Some unjust laws are not repealed. 

Give the obverted inverse of : — 

{^) Every truthful man is trusted. 

No unjust act is worthy of praise. [Welton.] 

(6) St Bernard dog is certainly a clog; but a small 
St Bernard dog is not a small dog,” Comment on this. 

(7) What is the logical relation, if any, between each of 
the following pairs of statements : 

{a) Heat expands bodies ; cold contracts them. 

{d) A false balance is an abomination to the Lord; 

but a just weight is His delight.” 

(c) He that is not against us is for us ; he that is not 
for us is against us. 

(8) ‘'To live well is better than to live ; hence not to live 
is better than to live badly.” Examine this. [L.] 

(9) “Some political organisations ought to be con- 
demned.” Can you upon any principle draw the inference 
“Some political organisations ought to be commended”? 
[E.] 

(10) ^‘Everything which has come into being has a be- 
ginning; therefore what has not come into being has not a 
beginning.” Is this a valid Immediate Inference ? [St A.] 

(11) What can you infer (a) from the truth, (d) from the 
falsehood of the proposition “We cannot all do all things” 
(non omnia possmnus omnes) ? 

(12) Is it the same thing to affirm the falsity of the 
proposition “ Some S is P,” and to affirm the truth of the 
proposition “ Some S is not P ” ? Give your reasons. [E.] 


1 The term “alien” may be taken as the logical contradictory of 
“ British subject.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS AND JUDGMENTS. 

§ I. The question of the import of propositions is 
this : what kind of relation between subject and predi- 
cate do logical propositions express, when stated in 
one of the four forms A, E, I, O ? 

Throughout the last chapter we have been dealino- 
with Subject and Predicate as representing classes, 
which is the simplest way to regard them when studying 
Opposition, Immediate Inference, and the syllogistic 
forms 'to be described in the sequel. There are, how- 
ever, four possibilities,^ since both Subject and Predi- 
cate may be read in Intension or Extension. Take the 
proposition Man is mortal.” This may be interpreted 
in four ways — 

(1) Subject in extension, predicate in intension, 

“ All the class have the attributes of 

mortality,^^ 

(2) Subject and predicate in extension, 

“The class vian is included in the class mortal 
beings.” 

(3) Subject and predicate in intension, 

The attributes signified by liiemanity are 
always accompanied by those of mortality” 

* These four numeucally possible cases are arrived at in a purely 
amhmetical and external way. The fourth case was added by 

Keynes, ^ 
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(4) Subject in intension, predicate in extension, 

The attributes signified by huma?iity indicate 
the presence of an object belonging to the 
class mortal beings 

The fourth interpretation is of limited importance. 
In such a proposition as ‘'Some glittering things are 
not golden/^ we have an instance which naturally falls 
into this division, as it means that the attribute “glit- 
tering’^ does not always indicate the presence of a 
golden object. Similarly we may interpret “No plants 
with opposite leaves are orchids.” In fact, all such 
“judgments of identification,” in Natural History and 
elsewhere, are of this type. But it is most unnatural 
to force our ordinary propositions into this form. 

The first three interpretations are of great importance, 
and we will examine them in turn. 

§ 2. The oldest view is the. first, according to which 
the proposition expresses the relation of subject and 
attribute, or, in grammatical terms, of substantive and 
adjective. The subject of the proposition is read in 
extension, because it signifies what we call a “ real 
thing ” or a group of such ; ^ the predicate is read in 
intension, because it signifies certain qualities which 
are predicated of the thing. On this interpretation 
of the proposition, only the subject can have the sign 
of quantity, “all” or “some,” for only the subject 
refers to a “ thing ” or “ things.” Hence this gives 
the fourfold division of propositions A, E, I, O. This 
classification fits the diagrams so badly (see ch. III. 
§5) because they naturally required the predicate also 
to be “ quantified.” 

^ Notice that the subject also implies intension, because it 
must signify certain qualities by which we identify the thinp 
referred to. 
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This first interpretation of propositions is called the 
predicative view. The second, which we have already 
explained (ch. III. § SX is called the class view. Both 
S and P are regarded as names of classes or groups of 
individuals, one of which is wholly or partly included in or 
excluded from the other by the proposition. In order to 
represent these class relations properly, the predicate should 
be “quantified” for the same reason as the subject, for both 
are taken in extension. Representing the classes S and P 
by circles, we find that the possible relations (of inclusion 
and exclusion) between them 2ct^five and five only : — 







Now if we assume that ‘‘some^* shall be strictly limited 
to its colloquial meaning of ‘‘some only,” “some but not 
all,” then each of these diagrams may be expiessed fully 
and without ambiguity by a single proposition, if we quantify 
thb predicated 

(1) “All S is all P” represents fig. 9. 

(2) “All S is some P” n fig. 10. 


^ The doctrine called by Hamilton “ Quantification of the 
Predicate” will be explained and ciiticised below. 
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(3) ^*Some S is all P” represents fig. ii. 

(4) “Some S is some P” n fig. 12. 

(5) “ No S is any P ” ,1 fig. 13. 

In the ordinary fourfold division the predicate is not 
quantified, and we are forbidden to treat some as expressly 
excluding alL This is the reason why the reconversion of 
an A proposition leads to a sacrifice of part of what we 
know ; — 

{d) All S is P. 

ip) Some P is S, converse of (^). 

ip) Some S is P, converse of {b\ 

In (p) the predicate S is in fact distributed, as we know from 
{a\ but we cannot indicate this by any sign of quantity. 
And when converting (< 5 ), we cannot consider more than the 
form of the proposition, and this does not warrant us in 
taking S in its whole extent. 

We have seen that the class view is a possible way of 
regarding any proposition, but that it is not always the 
natural interpretation ; for it is only in what are ex- 
pressly judgments of classification that we think of the 
predicate as a class. In most propositions we think of 
the predicate as adjectival, according to the predicative 
view. Moreover, no mere class-interpretation of pro- 
positions could be entirely true, because extension and 
intension cannot be completely separated. The only 
way of distinguishing or identifying a class in thought 
is by some of its qualities, which must therefore enter 
into the signification of the terras standing as subject 
and predicate. Hence these terms cannot be taken in 
extension only ; in reading them in extension we must 
have a reference to intension. 

We adopt the class view in treating of Immediate Infer- 
ence and Syllogism, because that theory has sufficient truth 
to ufork for the purpose to which it is applied. The whole 
doctrine of Immediate Infeience and Syllogism may be 
stated in terms of the first, of the second, and of the third 
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views of the proposition; but the second view simplifies 
those doctrines so much that there need be no hesitation in 
keeping to it. 

If, however, it is insisted that the proposition shall be 
rigidly interpreted in extension only, the result is to turn 
it into a form of words which states nothing. This 
result is reached in two steps, {a) It is not sufficient 
to say that ‘‘All S is some P,” unless we specify that 
the S-part of P alone is meant, for on the class view, 
as the diagrams show, the copula “ is ’’ means “ is 
identical with,^’ “coincides with.” In saying that “All 
men are some mortals,’^ we should specify what “ some ” 
is meant ; “ some ” stands for the human part of 

“mortals.” Hence, looking simply at the side of ex- 
tension, we get the form, “All men are men-mortals,” 
not merely “some mortals”; /.(?., the form “S is SP.” 
{h) In such a proposition, the one side differs from the 
other only by the addition of P. But if this constitutes 
a real difference, we must add P to the first side also, 
in order that the copula may still mean “ is identical 
with ” or “ coincides with ” ; that is, we must say SP is 
SP, “Mortal men are mortal men,” which is a proposi- 
tion telling us nothing. To make the terms S and P 
signify their extension without their intension, is to make 
“S is P” into a form of words which says nothing.^ 

The five forms, to which the class view naturally leads, 
are further removed from the meaning of our ordinary judg- 
ments than the traditional four forms, even when the latter 
are also interpreted by the class view. For in common 
thought we frequently do not know whether the whole 
extent of the predicate is to be referred to or not ; but the 
fivefold division supposes us to know in every case whether 

^ The “Identity-theory” of the Judgment will be fuither 
sidered in ch. XI. § 2 . 


con- 
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all or only part of the predicate is referred to. Hence, 
when adopting the class view, vve adapt it to the four forms, 
as in the previous chapter. 

§ 3. The attributive view is supported by J. S. Mill. 
He admits that it is natural to construe the subject in 
extension and the predicate in intension (as in the 
predicative interpretation); but he points out, what we 
have already seen, that the extension of a term, the 
class denoted by it, can be distinguished only through 
the attributes. A class is not made by drawing a line 
round a given number of individuals ; it consists of the 
individuals which are found to have the attributes 
signified by a given name. When we say ‘‘All men 
are mortal,’^ we do not mean that this attribute is 
possessed by a particular group of individuals that we 
have in view ; we mean that the attribute is possessed 
by any individual possessing certain other attributes, — 
those of “humanity.” All this is quite sound. But 
on this ground Mill holds that in interpreting the pro- 
position we may drop the reference to “ things ” (the 
side of extension)^ and regard the proposition as giving 
evidence only about the “ concomitance ” of attributes: 
“Whatever has the attribute humanity has the attribute 
mortality,” or “ Mortality always accompanies the 
attribute humanity.” Mill’s theory of Science is, that 
it consists in finding when certain attributes become 
evidence of certain others ; to establish such concomit- 
ances is the object of Science. 

Propositions, so regarded, must be interpreted thus : 
in A, “The attributes signified by S are always 
accompanied by those signified by P ” ; 
in E, for “always” substi'ute “never”; 
in I, II fi “ sometimes ” ; 

in O, It “ sometimes not.” 
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On this scheme we must observe that though Mill 
proposes to drop the reference to things,” he is obliged 
to introduce it again in other words. The words al- 
ways,” “sometimes/" &c., take us at once to instances 
to which the name is applicable, to the objects in which 
the intension is realised — to the side of extension. 
Just as propositions cannot be read in extension merely, 
without any reference to attributes, so they cannot be 
read in intension merely, without any reference to 
objects. In particular, it is not true to, our thinking to 
interpret the subject in intension only. Nevertheless 
the attributive view is a possible way of regarding pro- 
positions, for ceitain purposes. 

On the whole, then, we have justified the predicative 
view as an interpretation of ordinary propositions. “ In 
saying, ‘birds are warm-blooded," we neither think of 
class within class, nor of attribute with attribute. The 
word ‘warm-blooded" presents to us no conception of 
2i genus ; it is not a name, but a mere attributive. The 
word ‘ bird " expresses to us no athdbute as such ; it is 
not a mere attributive, but a name. The term in the 
predicate acts upon the mind by its connotation, or in 
its comprehension j the term in the subject, by its 
denotation, or in its extension ; and the foregoing 
sentence has its impoit in this, — that we refer the 
attribute ‘warm-blood" to the class of objects ‘birds." 
Hence it is that, while a purely connotative word (an 
adjective) is all that is required in the predicate, a deno- 
tative term is indispensable in the subject. P"or ‘ the 
horse is a quadruped " you can substitute ‘ the horse 
is four-footed " ; but the attempt to cut down the proposi- 
tion to a coexistence of attributes does not succeed, — 
‘equine is four-footed." The mind piedicates nothing 
except about substantive objects of thought; and of 
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them, in the class of propositions now tinder consider- 
ation, it predicates nothing but attributes (Martineau, 
Essays, vol. in. p. 43S). But, as Martineau shows, our 
propositions sometimes express relations which are not 
attributive in the strict sense, and which cannot be 
put in that form without much artificial manipulation. 
He therefore proposes to add to the predicative form 
of the proposition, as co-ordinate with it, other forms 
embodying relations of time and space, as, King John 
ruled after his brother,^’ or “Fort William lies west of 
Ben Nevis ” j of cause and effect, as, “ Friction causes 
heat^’; of resemblance and difference, as, “This doc- 
trine is like that of Herbert Spencer,” “That sound is 
like thunder.” 

§ 4. The question which we now proceed to raise 
has been answered by implication in the discussions of 
§§ 2 and 3 ; but it is of such importance as to require 
independent treatment. Is the relation, expressed in 
the proposition, a relation between words only, or be- 
tween ideas, or between things ? 

No one is likely to assert the first. If the proposi- 
tion were said to express a “ relation between two 
names,” all that could be meant is that it expressed a 
relation between the ideas signified by the names. 
Every name must stand for some kind of meaning, or 
it would never be used. But writers who, like Ham- 
ilton, take the conceptualist view of Logic — /.<?., try to 
keep Logic within a “ world of ideas ” without any out- 
look upon the facts, insist that the proposition asserts 
a relation between “ ideas ” only. 

Now every proposition expresses a judgment ^yh^ch 
is an idea of mine, in the sense of being a function 
of my mind, a mental act of thought. But it is per- 
fectly obvious that what is asserted is not a relation 
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between my idea S and my idea P ; what is asserted is 
an objective relation among facts, a relation which does 
not depend upon my ideas for its existence. The sub- 
ject-matter of every intelligent proposition belongs to 
some sphere, region, or ‘'world,” so to speak; and the 
proposition refers to this “ world ” and assumes its real- 
ity. It is not always the “real world” in the ordinary 
sense, the world of men and things outside us, that our 
propositions refer to; it may be a mere matter of 
thought, something “ unreal ” or even impossible. And 
the speaker may know that it is an “ unreal ” world ; 
but as long as it is a systematic world, true judg- 
ments concerning any part of it are possible — e.g.^ “ In 
Ivafihoe^ the hero does not really marry Rebecca, as 
Thackeray (when quoting Scott) falsely makes him do.” 
Here we have a reference to a world which is all 
fictitious, and yet is an objective system : “ objective,” 
because it is independent and permanent as compared 
with my fluctuating thoughts about it; “system” be- 
cause it is a world of inter-related parts, so that we 
may make true or false statements about things in it. 
This is the test, so to say, of such a world; it must 
be sufficiently coherent for truth and error to be 
possible in statements about any part of it. And every 
rational statement that we make has reference to a 
“ world ” of this kind 

There are in fact many kinds of “worlds.” There is the 
real world, of common sense and practical life ; there is the 
world of scientific knowledge, — the world described m treat- 
ises on Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. ; there are the 
worlds of philosophical, religious, or ethical theories ; the 
worlds of deliberate romance or fiction ; the worlds of in- 
dividual opinion. The great difference between the first of 
these, the world which we consider to be “leal” par ex- 
cellence^ and all the rest, is, that die former comes home to 
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us in perception and feeling. The other “worlds” come to 
us as works of thought or works of imagination. 

Owing to the great importance of grasping what is 
meant by the “reference to reality” in a judgment, we 
will quote Prof. Minto’s statement of the same con- 
clusion which we have set forth. “Take a number of 
propositions : ‘ The streets are wet ’ ; ‘ George has blue 
eyes’; ^The Earth goes round the Sun’; ‘Two and 
two make four.’ Obviously, in any of these proposi- 
tions, there is a reference beyond the conceptions in 
the speaker’s mind. . . . They express beliefs about 
things and relations among things in rerum natura : 
when any one understands them and gives his assent 
to them, he never stops to think of the speaker’s state 
of mind, but of what the words represent. When states 
of mind are spoken of, as when we say that our ideas 
are confused, or that a man’s conception of duty influ- 
ences his conduct, those states of mind are viewed as 
objective facts in the world of realities. Even when 
we speak of things which have, in a sense, no reality, 
as when we say that a centaur is a combination of man 
and horse, or that centaurs were fabled to live in the 
vales of Thessaly, ... we pass at once to the ob- 
jective reference of the words [to the world of Greek 
mythology].” ^ 

The question of the reference to reality expressed by a 
proposition has been elaborately discussed, in another shape, 
particularly by Dr Keynes and Dr Venn, who lay the chief 
emphasis on two questions to be raised about any proposi- 
tion : In what sense does it imply the existence of its Subject? 
In what sense does it imply the existence of its Predicate? 


^ The philosophical aspects of the “ reference to reality*' in Judg- 
pient will be further considered in ch. XT. § 4. 
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These questions constitute the problem known as “ the ex- 
istential import of propositions,” as investigated, for example, 
in Keynes' Formal Logic and Venn’s Symbolic Logic, From 
the nature of the case, these questions are discussed only with 
reference to the subjects and predicates as they appear in the 
forms of the fourfold classification of propositions (A, E, I, O). 

The writers lay great stress on the meaning of “ exist- 
ence ” as signifying part of some “ world ” which is coherent 
enough for truth and error to be possible in statements re- 
ferring to it. Such a “world” is called a “universe of 
discourse,” — a sphere of reference. We have seen the im- 
portance of this conception ; but the question regarding the 
separate existence of the subjects and predicates as they 
appear in the traditional forms of the proposition, is alto- 
gether of minor importance. The reason is, that the tradi- 
tional classification is faulty in several respects, and partly 
conceals the true nature of Judgment.^ It is simply a con- 
venient classification to start with, but we cannot keep within 
its limits. Hence we should not have referred at all to the 
question of the “existential import” of subjects and predi- 
cates, were it not for the fact that this question is intimately 
connected with the doctrine of Immediate Inference. These 
processes require this assumption : the logical proposition 
implies that its subject, its predicate, and their contradic- 
tories, are all real in the sphere to which the proposition 
refers. This assumption is far removed from ordinary 
usage ; but ordinary usage is not in question the question 
is only as to what interpretation of the proposition best 
simplifies our conception of Immediate Interence. The class 
interpretation does so. If, then, the proposition essentially 
expresses a relation between classes, it implies that the two 
classes themselves, and the classes formed by what is out- 
side each of them, — i,e,^ S, P, non-S, non-P, — are all equally 
leal. That this is requiied is evident from the fact that 
Immediate Inference involves changing subjects into predi- 
cates and vice versa, affirmatives into negatives and vice 
versa, and teiins into their contradictories. 


^ To this we shall have to return in our concluding chapter. 

^ An inteiesting examination of current usage, as regards “ex 
istential import,” is given by Venn in his Symbolic Logic, 
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# § 5. Certain views of Hamilton as to the import of 
propositions must be examined on account of their 
traditional importance. 

Hamilton held that every proposition may be read so 
as to express either of two relations between its subject 
and predicate — viz., “that the one does or does not 
constitute a part of the other, either in the quantity of 
extension, or the quantity of comprehension [intension].” 
The term which is larger in extension is smaller in 
comprehension, and vice versd ; hence the copula is has 
two meanings. For instance, the proposition “ Man is 
fallible,” read in extension, means that the class mcin is 
included in the class fallible beings; read in compre- 
hension, it means that the complex concept man in- 
cludes as part of itself the attribute of fallibility. The 
former of the two interpretations is of course the class 
view with which we are familiar. The latter is known 
as the “comprehensive” view of the proposition. 

We have found it necessary to assume that the in- 
tension of any term is relatively fixed {ftx. II. § 7); it is 
expressed in the Definition of the term, giving us an 
analytic proposition (ch. III. § 2). The “compre- 
hensive view,” if taken strictly and without qualification, 
applies only to propositions where the predicate states 
the meaning or part of the meaning of the subject-term. 
In any proposition which gives us information about a 
subject, the idea of the predicate is not simply con- 
tained in the idea of the subject.^ 

Hamilton's doctrine of the Quantification of the 
Predicate is a development of the class view of the 
proposition, but it is an inconsistent development. 

^ Nevertheless the point which Hamilton raises is a very import- 
ant one ; further consideration of its philosophical aspects will be 
found in ch. XL § 3. 
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He adopts the four forms A, E, I, O, which depend 
on the predicative view, and then doubles them by 
attaching ^‘some” and “all” to the predicate. This 
is to abandon the predicative view and treat the 
predicate as a class; but if we do this (see § 2) we 
do not get eight forms of the proposition but only 
five. Hamilton's eight forms are as follows, with 
the symbols suggested by Dr Thomson : — 

A. All S is some P 
U. All S is all P 
I. Some S is some P 
Y. Some S is all P 
E. No S is any P 
7;. No S is some P 
O. Some S is no P 
Some S is not some 

The Greek letter 77 (e) is employed to denote the 
proposition formed by making the universal predicate 
of E particular, and the Greek co (0) denotes the 
proposition similarly formed from O. 

Hamilton says that it is a postulate of logic to state 
explicitly whatever is thought implicitly ; and that the 
predicate is always quantified in thought. If so, Logic 
should state the point explicitly. Mill and others have 
maintained that we do not usually think the predicate 
in quantity at all (cp. § 2 ad Jinem) ; and it does not 
seem psychologically true of the ordinary judgment, 
unless in classificatory sciences or in cases of enumera- 
tion, or in propositions introducing “ only ” or “ alone ” ; 
“Virtue is the only nobility ” = “ Virtue is all that is 
noble.” In the main, then, the assumption on which 
Hamilton's scheme rests is not true to Thought. 

Even formally^ the scheme has obvious defects ; 


affirmative 
^ projfosttio?is. 


legative 


t propositions. 
p; 
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this may best be seen by investigating the meaning 
of some. 

{a) Assume that some means, as in § 2 above, some 
only. Then each affirmative proposition which con- 
tains some has a negative proposition as its secondary 
implication. For example, take the proposition ‘‘all 
men are some animals,” represented in Fig. 14, It im- 



plies that there are other animals than men — e.g.^ lions, 
tigers, &c. ; in other words “no men are some animals 
(/.<?., lions, tigers, &c.).” That is, Hamilton’s A proposi- 
tion implies 77 ; they are not independent forms. In a 
similar way we may show that Hamilton’s Y proposition 
— “some elements are all metals” (fig. 15) implies 

O, “some elements are no metals.” These also are 
not independent forms. 

The proposition ay is peculiarly useless, for it is 
compatible with each of the five diagrams already given. 
It is thus compatible with U, unless S and P are the 
names of an individual (and therefore logically in- 
divisible) object. This seems paradoxical; hence we 
must show it in detail. Let S and P be both names 
of classes. The proposition U says that “all S is all 

P, ” “all equilateral triangles are all equiangular tri- 
angles” (fig. 16). Now “some” means “only a part”; 
and hence, if we divide the circle which represents the 
coincident classes into any two separate portions, or 

H 
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mark off two separate smaller parts within it by smaller 
circles, we may call one part some equilateral tri- 
angles,” and the other some equiangular triangles/ 
and it will be true that some equilateral triangles are 
not some equiangular triangles”; that is, U and o) are 
compatible. That &) is also compatible with each of 
the diagrams of § 2, hgs. 10 to 13, is obvious. 

We are therefore reduced to the five forms described 
in § 2, which, as indicated by the Hamiltonian symbols, 
are as follows ; — 

Fig. 9 = U. 

Fig. 10 = A or 7?. 

Fig. 1 1 = Y or O. 

Fig. 12 = 1 or O or 77. 

Fig. 13 = E. 

(3) If “some” means “some at least,” not excluding 
“ all,” then it is obvious that the eight propositions are 
not independent forms. Detailed proof is unnecessary. 

It has been said that in our ordinary thinking we 
do occasionally quantify the predicate. It is worth 
while therefore to see which of the new forms U, Y, 
77, and G> are found in ordinary speech. Thomson, 
who adopted the Hamiltonian scheme in his JLaws oj 
Thotight^ admitted that 77 and g> are never used, and we 
have seen that a> is also entirely useless. The form 
77 is certainly never used ; but a proposition may occur 
which can be expressed in that form. “ Men are not 
the only rational beings” expi esses what is meant by 
“no men are some rationals.” It is a compound pro- 
position, and equivalent to “ some men are rational ” (I) 
together wuth “ some rationals are not men ” (O). But 
no proposition ever made could be adequately expressed 
in the form m. With regard to U and Y, we may 
say with Dr Keynes, “it must be admitted that these 
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propositions are met with in ordinary discourse. We 
may not indeed find propositions which are actually 
written in the form all S is all P ; but we have to all 
intents and purposes U, wherever there is an unmis- 
takable affirmation that the subject and predicate of 
a proposition are co- extensive. Thus, all Definitions 
are practically U propositions [when regarded on the 
side of extension] ; so are all affirmative propositions 
of which both the subject and the predicate are singular 
terms.” We have already given instances of such pro- 
positions, describing them as universal affirmatives 
which can be converted simply. In ordinary logical 
form they must be expressed in two propositions : thus, 
“all S is all P,” is equivalent to (a) “all S is P,” (^) 
“all P is S.” As examples of the Y form, exclusive 
and exceptive propositions are usually given, “ The 
virtuous alone are happy” might be expressed “some 
of the virtuous are all of the happy,” “some S is all P,” 

In the case of U propositions in geometry, we have 
really two separate forms, propositions which have to be 
independently proved : neither of them can be proved 
from the other (see ch. III. § 9, pp. 83, 84). 

The student should bear in mind that Hamilton’s 
scheme of Quantification is open to the objection (see § 
2 ad fifiefn) which applies to every 
attempt to read the predicate as a 
precise quantity. It can give no 
account of the large class of A pro- 
positions wffiere we do not yet know 
whether P is wider than S or merely 
coextensive with it. The accompany- 
ing diagram (fig. 1 7) might be adopted 
to represent such propositions. 

^ § 6. An interpretation of propositions which is ser 



Fig. 17. 
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viceable in “Symbolic Logic” — where propositions 
are represented by formulae which can be subjected to 
algebraic manipulation — has been developed by Boole, 
Venn, and others. The real reference of the judgment 
is found in its negative implication ; thus, “ All scisy'' 
denies the existence of things which are x without being 
also yy whether there are any or y is left undeter- 
mined ; what the proposition does is to empty the class 
or compartment xy^ Similarly “ no ^ is ” empties the 
compartment xy / “allj/ is empties xy / and “every- 
thing is either ^ or ” empties xy. There are only four 
possible combinations of two terms x and y and their 
contradictories : xy^ xy, xy, xy^ as in the four proposi- 
tions which we have examined. The propositions are 
expressed by making equal to zero the class or classes 
which are ruled out : — 

“ All ^ is jv ” is represented by xy=zo. 

“Everything is either x or y” is represented by 
xy=^o. 

Three terms give eight possible combinations, namely, 
xyz, xyz, xyz, xyz, xyz, xyz, xyz, xyz. Each universal 
proposition involving x and y and z empties one of 
these compartments ; thus “ everything is either x ox y 
or 2” empties xyz and is therefore represented by xyz 
= 0. By this method, complex propositions intro- 
ducing a great number of terms can easily be dealt 
with, provided they are universal. Special and incon- 
venient devices have to be employed to represent par- 
ticular piopositions, on this symbolic method. Other 
methods have been developed by De Morgan, by Jevons, 
and by various Continental writers. Prof. Minto has 
observed that “ these elaborate systems are not of the 

^ The contradictory of a term x is denoted by x; and symbols 
joined together, as xjf, denote the class which is both :** and y. 
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slightest use in helping men to reason correctly. The 
value attached to them is merely an illustration of the 
‘bias of happy exercise ’ {Logic, p. 134). 

Although the negative interpretation of propositions 
does not claim to be more than a mere convention, it is 
less of a convention than we are apt to think ; for when 
we make a universal proposition, All S is P, as the 
result of enumerating all the instances of S and finding 
that, “without exception” they are P, the proposition 
passes its meaning, so to speak, through a double ne- 
gation. The proposition denies the exception ; and 
in such cases the formula nemo non or nuUus non is 
the primitive formula, not a circumlocution. As the 
words “without exception” imply, the primary meaning 
of the universal affirmative of this kind is “No S is 
other than P.” Nevertheless, to adopt this convention 
of Symbolic Logic as the ordinary logical doctrine of 
the interpretation of propositions, as Dr Keynes pro- 
poses to do, would be to depart far from ordinary forms 
and usages. 


Exercise IX. 


The following questions refer to the subjects of the present 
chapter. 


(i) ^Elementary. 


(1) State exactly what is meant by the question of the 
“Import or Propositions,” and give briefly four possible 
views on this topic. 

(2) What is the value of the interpretation of the proposi- 
tion which takes Subject in Intension and Predicate in 
Extension ? 

(3) What forms result from the class- interpretation of 
propositions ? Is it possible to interpret propositions in 
Extension to the entire exclusion of Intension ? Give your 
reasons. 
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(4) Is it possible to interpret the proposition in Intension 
to the entire exclusion of Extension ? Give your reasons. 
(See § 3.) 

(5) “ Every proposition expresses a relation among things}^ 
In what sense is this true ? 


(ii) More Advci7tced, 

(6) State and discuss the different theories as to the 
Import of a proposition. £ 0 .] Or, — 

What different views have been held as to the nature of 
Predication ? [O.] 

(7) Explain and discuss carefully the following theories of 
the judgment : — 

{a) “Judgment is the comparison of two ideas.” 

{b) “Judgment is the statement of a relation between 
attributes.” 

{c) “Judgment is the reference of a significant idea to 
Reality.” [St A.] 

(8) Bring out the meaning of each of the following 
accounts of the pi'oposition “All men are mortal,’* and say 
which is logically to be preferred : — 

{a) All men have the attribute mortality. 

{b) Men are identical with mortal men. 

{c) Men form part of the class mortals. 

{d) If a subject has the attributes of a man, it also has 
the attribute mortality. [L.] 

# (9) State the chief theories of the Import of Propositions. 
On what theory does the adoption of A, E, I, and O, as the 
fundamental forms, rest? Criticise the additional forms 
which arise when the quantification of the Predicate is 
adopted. [C.] 

^ (10) Explain the precise meaning of the proposition 
“Some X’s are not Y’s” (the proposition w of Thomson). 
What is its contradictory? Give your opinion of its im- 
portance. [L.] 

^ (ii) Examine critically the view that the significance of 
the proposition “ All S is P ” is fully and best given in the 
form “There is no S which is not-P.” [L.] 

^ (12) What do you consider to be the essc?iiial distinction 
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between the Subject and Predicate of a Judgment? Apply 
your answer to the following : — 

‘‘ From hence thy warrant is thy sword.” 

“ That is exactly what I wanted.” [C.] 

^ (13) What independent propositions may be formed by 
quantifying the predicate (a) when ‘‘some” means “some 
at least,” ( 3 ) when “some” means “some but not all”? 
Discuss the logical advantages of quantifying the predi- 
cate. [L.] 

=^(14) Explain and examine the terms “Universe of 
Discourse,” “Existential Import of Propositions.” 

What view or views on the latter subject does the ordinary 
doctrine of Immediate Inference imply? 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE PREDICABLES, DEFINITION, AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Part I . — The Tredicables. 

§ I. The Predicables are the various possible relations, 
in extension and intension, which the predicate of a 
proposition may bear to its subject, when it makes an 
affirmation of the subject. In order to understand the 
doctrine of the Predicables in modern Logic, we 
must have a clear idea of the way in which Aristotle 
dealt with it. His object was {Tojpics^ I. ch. 4, 5, 6) 
first to classify these relations. 

This may be done either inductively (Sia T779 €7ra- 
7Ct)7i79)j by examining every kind of proposition ; or 
deductively avWoyto-jjiov), by considering what 

an affirmative proposition means to say — /.<?., the rela- 
tions (of predicate to subject) which it admits of if it is 
to be an affirmative proposition at all. Let us adopt 
the latter plan. The terms standing as Subject and 
Predicate are either convertible in the Aristotelian sense, 
without changing the meaning of the proposition, or they 
are not — z.e.^ they are or are not exclusively applicable io 
the same things. 

(i) If they are convertible this is equivalent to saying 
that the extension of the two terms is the same. When 
P thus coincides with in extension, it may either (a) 
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entirely agree with 6* in intension, or (d) be an insepar- 
able feature of S, and peculiar to S. In the first case 
{a) F is the Definition (ppoi) of S: — 

Man is a rational animal." 

A triangle is a three-sided rectilineal plane figure." 
In the second case {b) F is a proprium^ (tScov) of S : — 

Man has the power of speech.” 

‘^Man is capable of progress in knowledge to an 
indefinite extent.” 

“A triangle has its three interior angles together 
equal to two right angles.” 

Aristotle expresses the two possibilities thus: “The 
definition shows what the Subject really isP “The 
proprium does not show what the Subject really is, but 
is inseparable from it and convertible with it.” 

( 2 ) If S and P are not convertible, then they do not 
entirely coincide in extension. Hence P cannot entirely 
agree in intension with S; it must either (a) partially 
agree or iS) entirely disagree. 

In the first case {a) P is part of the definition of S, 
and is either a “genus” or a “ differentia 

(Stac^opa). A genus is that which may be predicated 
of several different kind of things besides the class in 
question; as Aristotle says, the genus is “contained in 
the statement of what they really are ” : — 

“ Man is an animal (genus),’* 

“Triangles are rectilineal plane figures (genus)P 

^ The word pioperty ’’ has a usage too wide to be given as the 

translation of Wtov, 

2 The woid “difference” is too general in meaning to be used as 
the translation of Sia^opd in this technical sense. 
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That is, the characteristics of animal ” may be affirmed 
of many different kinds of creatures besides men ’’ ; and 
similarly, the characteristics of being bounded by straight 
lines, all in the same plane, belong to many other figures 
besides “triangles.” A differentia, again, is a quality or 
qualities distinguishing one kind of things from other 
kinds of the same genus : — 

“Man is ratio 7 iaV'^ 

“Triangles are three-sided.^^ 

In the second case ( 3 ) P is usually named accident 
(Latin accidens^ after Aristotle’s cruya/36/3?7A:o'?), — a quality 
which may or may not belong to the subject; “some 
men live for upwards of a century.” 

It will be found that every proposition must come 
under one of these four heads. Most of the assertions 
which we make in common life are cases of the so-called 
“ accidental ” predication. 

§ 2. We must now consider more fully these four 
kinds of predication, 

{a) Genus and JDiffe 7 'e?tiia, 

The concept which is poorer in defined qualities but 
of wider extension is said to be the concept of a genus ; 
while that which is richer in defined qualities, but nar- 
rower in extension, is called the concept of a species 
(elSo?). These terms are strictly correlative (ch. II. 
§ 3). The relation of species to genus is that of 
subordination. The relation of different constituent 
species (of one and the same genus) to each other 
is that of “ co-ordination.” 

The simplest illustrations of generic and specific 
concepts may be found in elementary plane geometry — 
e.g.y “a triangle is a three-sided rectilineal figure.” A 
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** rectilineal figure” is a figure bounded by a certain 
number (not yet defined) of straight lines. This is the 
concept of a genus (Aristotle’s <yevosy It is a wider 
group, including triangles, squares, and other quadri- 
laterals, pentagons, &c. When we make the number 
of sides definitely three, then we have the concept of 
the triangle, a three-sided rectilineal figure ; this is a 
species subordinate to the genus, which includes it 
along with other species. The distinguishing attribute 
of the species, peculiar to it and distinguishing it from 
other species of the same genus, is an example of what 
we called the differentia ” (Aristotle’s Siacj^opa). 

For Logic, any pair of classes of which one is subordinate 
to the other are related as species and genus. But m Nat- 
ural History, these terms are given a particular place within 
a hierarchy of divisions and subdivisions : ‘‘ Kingdom,” 
« Group,” “ Class,” ‘‘ Order,” “ Family,” Genus,” “ Species,” 
“Sub-species” (if necessary) or “Variety.” Logically, 
each of these is genus to the one which follows it 

The relation of “ subordination ” only holds good 
between objects of the same kind ; “ yellow ” is not the 
generic concept of “gold,” but of the various shades 
of yellow ; although the concept “ gold ” includes the 
idea of a colour which is a peculiar shade of yellow. 

(p) Proprm?n. 

Properties which belong to the whole of a class, and 
are peculiar to it, but do not have any important effect 
on its other characteristics, are called frofria (cSia)r 
They are inseparable; “the Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin, nor the leopard his spots.” 

All such properties are, as it were, a challenge to 
our Reason, to show that they are connected with the 
specific concept of the class, and follow from it. They 
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may follow as consequent from reason/’ or as effect 
from cause/’ Examples of the former are found in the 
cases where any characteristic and peculiar property is 
found to follow from the definition- of the figure 
Euclid, Bk. I. 32). Examples of the latter will be 
found in the various explanatory sciences — when 
the colouring of certain animals is shown to be pro- 
tective under Natural Selection. A simpler instance is 
the fact that ‘‘ Man is capable of desiring knowledge/’ 
which is one of the general profria of humanity result- 
ing from the specific property of “ rational thought.” 

(f) Accidens. 

This term is not appropriate, but custom has perpetu- 
ated its use. It signifies the concept of a state or con- 
dition which does not necessarily belong to the thing. 
The fact that it is unessential may be recognised in two 
ways : it may belong to some members of the class 
and not to others, — This clover has four leaves ” ; or 
it may belong to an individual at one time and not 
at another, — “The sun is eclipsed,” or “Socrates is 
standing in the Agora.” 

The first of Aristotle’s Predicables, “Definition,” is of 
such importance as to require special treatment below. 

§ 3. The account of the Predicables which we have 
given differs in some important respects from the tra- 
ditional account. The latter was not derived directly 
from Aristotle, but from an Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Categories^ written by Poiphyry, who taught Logic in 
Lome about six centuries after Aristotle’s time. This 
Introduction became accessible to the mediaeval logi- 
cians in a Latin translation made by Boethius about two 
centuries after it was first written. 

Porphyry explains the “five words,” gemts, species. 
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differentia, proprium, and accidens, as terms which are 
used in Definition and Classification, and which it is 
useful to understand. The mediaeval writers supposed 
that he was giving a classification of possible predicates, 
as such ; and great importance was attached to the list. 
It was considered that every predicate-term must belong 
to one of these five classes. The essentials of the doc- 
trine which was thus elaborated may be briefly indicated. 

Genus, species, and differentia, were defined as by 
Aristotle. Pf^oprium signified a property not given 
in the definition of the term but following from it. It 
may or may not be peculiar to the class which the 
term denotes. In this respect the traditional meaning 
of proprium differs from the Aristotelian meaning 
(see § 2, b). Accidens signified a property not fol- 
lowing from the definition and not necessarily con- 
nected with it. This does not differ from the 
Aristotelian meaning ; but some writers went on to 
distinguish ‘^separable” and “inseparable” accidents. 
“ Thus the clothes in which a man is dressed form a 
separable accident, because they can be changed, as can 
also his position and many other circumstances; but 
his birthplace, his height, &c., are inseparable accidents, 
because they can never be changed, although they have 
no necessary or important relation to his general char- 
acter.” Aristotle would probably have said that this 
distinction of separable and inseparable accidents ap- 
plies only to mdividuals, not to classes; an “ inseparable 
accident of a whole class he would have called a pro- 
prium, peculiar either to the given class or to a higher 
class which contains the given class {e.g,, the character- 
istic of water, the power of transmitting pressure equally 
in all directions, is an Aristotelian propriwn of the class 
fluids to which water belongs). 
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As every genus must have at least two species under 
It, and the species may again be genera to subordinate 
species, we may arrange terms in a series according 
to the decreasing extension of the concepts; we may 
begin with a genus which has no class above it, and 
hence is called stimmum genus ; and we may end with 
a species which cannot be further subdivided except 
into individuals, and is therefore called infi?na species. 
An example has been given (ch. II. § 6), where the 
summum genus is ‘‘being (in general),” and the infima 
species is the class “man.” Such a series is called a 
“ predicamental line” {linea predica7ne?italis') ; and the 
intermediate classes, between the highest and the lowest, 
are called subaltern genera or species. The so-called 
“ Tree of Porphyry,” a device of later writers, is based 
on the “predicamental” series of concepts (see § lo). 

Here we may explain the terms “ generic (or specific) 
difference,” “generic resemblance,” which are frequently 
used- Generic differences are those wdiich distinguish species 
belonging to different genera; e.g.^ “isosceles triangle” 
is generically different from ‘‘square” (the respective genera 
are, three-sided and four-sided rectilineal figures) : hence they 
are said to be keteroge?teous (Gieek erspos^ other). Generic 
resemblances are those on account of which different species 
are referred to one and the same genus : e.g,, the mental 
life of a man and a mouse may be said to be generically 
alike ; so also an isosceles and an equilateral triangle are 
generically alike ; hence they are said to be homogeneous 
(Greek 6ij.6s^ like). On the other hand, by “specific differ- 
ence” is meant simply the “ differentia ” as defined above: 
thus, an isosceles triangle is specifically different from an 
equilateral triangle ; and the mental life of a man is speci- 
fically different from that of a mouse. We may further 
distinguish the “generic property,” or that which belongs 
to the whole of a genus, from the “ specific property” which 
belongs to the whole of a lowest species. 
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Part II. — Definition. 

§ 4. In defining a term we set forth in words the 
^‘universal meaning” which it represents or ought to 
represent, — the content of the idea which the term 
identifies.^ The primary, or rather, the practical object 
of Definition is, ‘^fixing the meaning” of a term for 
the sake of imparting the idea to another mind. 

In common life, the fulness of detail which we find 
in real things makes it easier to describe than to define. 
Description is based on a mental picture, or an im- 
mediate perception, of which it gives an account j 
Definition is based on a concept. Description appeals 
to imagination and memory ; Definition to thought. 
The one, however, passes into the other, and it can 
hardly be said that there is a difference in kind between 
the two. 

We may roughly distinguish different modes of descrip- 
tion, some of which are nearer to definition than others. 
Furthest from strict definition is the ^‘symbolic description” 
which is simply artistic vision. It “ instinctively seizes the 
harmonies of the scene before it and frames it into a speak- 
ing whole,” — indeed “catches the whole before it fixes upon 
anything, and carries the entire idea into the interpretation 
of every part,” — and in passing on the impression, “with 
a few strokes that seem to have no material in them, will 
set its picture before you better than you could have found 
it for yourself.” ^ This is the artisds method, as in poetry 
and eloquence ; it makes us know the thing by making us 
experieiice it, “ feel ” as we would if it were real for us. 
The “matter-of-fact’* method of description reads its objects 
piecemeal ; by tiaversing hither and thither and putting 
together the contents of the field, it seeks to reach the idea 
ot the whole. We may call it “ enumerative ” description, 

^ Hn the teim “ content ” see p. 17. 

^ Cf. Martmeau, Types of Kthtcal Theory^ vol. ii. (2nd ed.) p 159, 
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as in the naturalist’s list of marks for identifying a plant 
or an animal. Using the terminology of § 3 above, we 
may say that in Description, inseparable accidentia are 
often used, with or without some of the propria^ to enable 
us to recognise the objects denoted by the name. 

Aristotle observed {An. Post.^ i. 8) that definition 
is the beginning and the end of scientific knowledge. 
This most important observation suggests two points of 
view from which Definition may be regarded. In one 
sense definition is the “beginning of knowledge,” inas- 
much as we must have clear ideas at least of the objects 
about which our inquiries are concerned ; and the 
definition with which we begin need not be anything 
more than methodical description. With regard to 
these elementary definitions, all that we need ask is, as 
to the best way of formulating or expressing them. This 
is shown in the traditional rules of definition to be given 
in the next section. Such rules apply to the expression 
of any definition, elementary or not, when the definition 
is already discovered. But the method of discovering 
true definitions of what things really are, is not shown 
by these rules. This is what Aristotle called “ definition 
as the end of knowledge.” The process of arriving at 
definitions is the process of science as a whole, the ideal 
of which is the scientifically defined concept. The dis- 
covery of definitions was the business to which Socrates 
devoted himself, with special reference to the sphere 
of moral facts. With regard to the comparatively simple 
task of formulatmg our definition, the chief practical 
rule is to define per genus et differeniiam : that is, we 
distinguish the object fro??i the class which it most 
resejnbles. 

What this implies will easily be seen. In our ordinary 
descriptions we of course employ general ideas, but we 
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set them forth in any order, beginning at any point, — so 
long as we are sure of producing a sufficiently clear and 
complete picture of what is meant. But in definition we 
start with that general idea in which the greater part of 
the features which we wish to indicate is already con- 
tained : thus, of the ‘^phoenix,” we begin by sa^dng ‘^it is 
a bird.^’ We refer it at once to a genus which is assumed 
to be familiar to other minds. The nearest genus {genus 
proxzm2i?7i) is referred to because then a simpler specific 
difference is sufficient to distinguish the object from that 
genus. 

So far, we have treated definition only as a means of 
marking off an object from others ; and this is the etymo- 
logical meaning of the term {definition Zpos, dpiar/jiSs), The 
definitions with which we begin an inquiry, in any branch 
of knowledge, must be of this kind and whatever breadth 
and depth may be given to the definition afterwards is 
not the beginning of the inquiry but the result of it- Ob- 
viously it is of great importance,, at the beginning of some 
theoretical or practical discussion about a certain matter, 
that we should be able to mark it off by characteristics which 
are precise and easy to find. At first this is of more con- 
sequence than any reference to characteristics which are 
scientifically more profound. In scientific treatises we 
often find objects referred to by properties which are com- 
paratively unimportant but not easily mistaken. 

§ 5, The following rules for the expression and for- 
mulation of definitions are based on those given by 
Aristotle. 

(i) The fundamental rule is that the definition must 
state the most essential features of the objects to which 
the term is applicable, 

Aristotle considered that the definition jper genus et 
differenitam secured the statement of the essential 
features. But from the modern point of view this is 
not so. We have seen that such definition may be 
nothing more than a preliminary survey of the ground. 
From the modern point of view, also, Aristotle made 

I 
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too complete a separation between the essential ’’ and 
the ‘‘accidental” qualities of objects. For the present 
we may say that the essential qualities are those without 
which the thing could not be what it is. A man^ for 
instance, by living alone for years on a deserted island, 
might lose the essential qualities of manhood and 
become a “ wild animal ” : without them he is not a 
man. The essential qualities, again, are those from 
which the largest number of others may be seen to flow 
as consequences. Thus our distinction is between 
“essential” and “derived” qualities. And in formulat- 
ing the rule, we spoke of the “most essential features”; 
/or with the progress of knowledge we may And that 
some qualities which were supposed to be primary and 
essential, turn out to be only derivative. 

(2) The term expressing the definition must be 
simply convertible with the term defined, neither too 
wide nor too narrow. 

This rule prevents the definition from being too wide 
— e.g,, to define X as AB, when there are some AB 
which are not X, is too wide, and the definition is not 
convertible, for it is not true that every AB is X. 
Examples: “Eloquence is the power of influencing the 
feelings by speech or writing.” Many things, said or 
written, influence the feelings, but are not eloquent. 
“Virtue is the capacity for ruling over men.” Many 
who can rule over men are not viituous. “The cause 
of anything is the antecedent which it invariably 
follows” (Hume). But the “invariable antecedent” 
is not always the cause, though the constant con- 
nection of two events may show that they both depend 
on the same cause {eg,, day and night). A definition 
which is too narrow may be described as the definition 
of a higher class by a lower which is included in it, a 
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genus by a species. Examples : “ Wealth consists of 
money/' “Wealth consists of natural products.” The 
student of economics will recx^gnise these errors, each of 
which is a case of a fatally narrow definition. “Justice 
is minding one's own business.” Even if we put a large 
interpretation on the term “business,” and understand 
“minding” in a moral sense, the definition is still too 
narrow. “Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
correctly.” But grammar must consist of more than a 
set of practical maxims. 

(3) The definition should not be obscure. Obscurity 
may arise in various ways : — 

(a) From the employment of ambiguous expressions ; 
{S) From the use of metaphorical expressions ; 

(c) From the use of expressions which are less 
familiar than the one to be defined {pbscurum 
per obscurius) ; 

{d) From the use of eccentric expressions. 

If a statement is made as an epigram, it cannot be 
criticised as a definition. Assuming that each is 

intended to be a serious definition, the following 
examples, of obscurity in defining, may be given : — 
“Growth is a transition from non-existence to exist- 
encer “ Life is a continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations ” (Spencer). “ ' Sense ' 
is the recognition and maintenance of the proper and 
fitting relations in the affairs of ordinary life.” “ Archi- 
tecture is frozen musicP “ Prudence is the ballast 0/ 
the moral vessell^ Such sentences, though technically 
“obscure” as definitions^ may be highly suggestive as 
metaphors. 

Scientific definitions expressed in the technical lan- 
guage of a particular science are not instances of the 
fault here referred to. For though the definition is less 
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familiar than the thing defined, it states what is more 
important from the scientific point of view. In Aris- 
totelian language, it gives that which in the order of 
Nature must be known first (ryvaypc/Licorepov cf>vor€i). 

(4) A definition should not use, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the term to he defined. 

An obviously circular definition may be intended to 
be an epigram : thus, “ an archdeacon is one who exer- 
cises archidiaconal functions,” would have point in the 
case of a faineant archdeacon. But implicitly^ this 
fault is constantly committed: “Justice is giving to 
each man his dueP In long and involved scientific dis- 
cussions, it is very easy to formulate two or three sep- 
arate definitions which, when taken together, are seen 
to be merely circular. The same fault may be com- 
mitted by using the correlative of the term defined : 
“ A cause is that which produces an ejfectP Mere 
repetition of a word does not vitiate a definition ; we 
may define “contrary opposition” as opposition in 
which, &c.,” having already defined “opposition” and 
being now concerned to define “contrariety.” 

(5) The definition should not he negative where it 
can he positive ; and, as a special instance, opposites or 
contraries should not he defined by one another. 

(6) To these rules may be added, what is often a 
“ counsel of perfection,” that the definition should con- 
tain nothing superfiuous. 

Thus, Euclid’s definition of a square contains more 
than is necessary ; for it is shown (Euc., L 46) that if a 
figure has four equal sides, and one of its angles a right 
angle, the other three angles must also be right angles. 
Again, when Mill says: “A cause is the assemblage 
of phenomena, which occurring, some other phenome- 
non invariably commences, or has its origin,” we may 
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express all this (with the additional advantage of drop- 
ping the ambiguous term “ phenomenon ”) in the simple 
statement: cause of an event is that which occur- 

ring, the event occurs.” 

We have said that definition, according to its tradi- 
tional rules, requires us to define a term by giving the 
qualities comprised in its intention, per genus et differ- 
entiam. It is clear, however, that there are certain 
cases in which this requirement cannot be fulfilled — 
there are terms which in this sense are “indefinable.” 
The names of simple qualities, like the various ele- 
mentary sensations, “hot,” “red,” &c., and mental 
qualities such as “consciousness,” “pleasure,” “pain,” 
cannot be defined by an enumeration of their attributes ; 
they are too simple. The same is true of the most 
general relations of material bodies, such as “time,” 
“space.” At the opposite extreme, an individual 
(person, place, or thing) is indefinable by enumeration 
of attributes ; the countless peculiarities which consti- 
tute its individuality cannot be enumerated per genus 
et differentiam or in any other way. An indefinable 
object is said to be sui generis^ of its own class, since it 
cannot be referred to any genus by way of definition.^ 

§ 6 . The distinction of “nominal” or “verbal” and 
“ real ” definitions was first given by Aristotle. He 
said (^An. Post^ ii. 10) that a nominal definition gives 
the current meaning of a term, as when thunder is said 
to be “a noise in the clouds,” or a house “a building 
in which people live.” A verbal definition need not 

^ And iri general, when a thing is so peculiar and unlike other 
things that it cannot easily be brought into one class with them, it 
is said to be sui generis; thus, as Jevons observes, the rings of 
Saturn are so unlike everything else among the heavenly bodies 
that they may fairly be called sui generis. 
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have even the implication of real existence added — it 
may be of things afterwards shown to be impossible — 
perpetual motion/' or squaring the circle." But 
sometimes this verbal definition has added to it the 
postulate of real existence or validity, as in the examples 
given above (cp. also i. i). A real definition 

is the statement of what is essential to the fact in ques- 
tion as a matter of science. In fact, Aristotle's dis- 
tinction practically coincides with that of definition as 
the beginning and as the end of knowledge; in this 
sense we must retain it, but we need not distinguish 
the two types of definition as ‘^nominal” and ^^real.” 

Modern writers usually express the distinction in 
terms similar to those of Aristotle, nominal " and 
“real"; but scarcely two of them explain it alike. If 
we retain this expression of it, we must remember that 
all definitions define the meanings of terms or names, 
and so may be called “nominal": while on the other 
hand, some definitions evidently have a direct reference 
to a real thing, — others again, evidently aim first of all 
at fixing the meaning of a term, and have only an in- 
direct reference to reality. Even this distinction does 
not go deep. For as Professor Sidgwick has observed, 
we never define a term for its own sake merely, but in 
order to understand the things to which it refers. A 
mere word, apart from the things for which it stands, 
has no interest for us. “The truth is, — as most readers 
of Plato know, only it is a truth difficult to retain and 
apply, — that what we gain by discussing a definition is 
often but slightly represented by the superior fitness of 
the formula which we ultimately adopt ; it consists 
chiefly in the greater clearness and fulness in which the 
characteristics of the matter to which the formula re- 
fers have been brought before the mind in the process 
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of seeking for it. While we c^&''af2;>j^ureniiy aimi^ig ^ 
definitiofis of terms, our attentie^ shd^JJbJ^ ^lj^fixef 
distinctions and relations <0/‘ laS ter are 
what we are concerned to know, contemplate, and as 
far as possible arrange and systematise ; and in subjects 
where we cannot present them to the mind in ordinary 
fulness by the exercise of the organs of sense, there is 
no way of surveying them so convenient as that of re- 
flecting on our use of common terms (H. Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, p, 49). 

The definitions which we are able to give, in every 
department of thought and investigation, depend on 
the general state of knowdedge to which we have 
attained, and even — in the case of words whose 
meaning refers mainly to practical life — on the general 
state of civilisation. We should no longer, with Plato, 
give as a model of definition — The sun is the brightest 
of the heavenly bodies which move round the earth ” , 
and we find, again, that words like “school,” “house,” 

“ monarchy,” have to-day meanings “very different from 
those which they bore in the past. For a like reason, 
to criticise or estimate any definition requires special 
knowledge of the subject-matter to which it belongs. 

When we speak of completely satisfactory definitions 
of the objects of our experience, we are really asking 
for the final results of exhaustive scientific inquiry 
carried to its furthest limits. We are now speaking 
of that type of definition which is the end of science. 
Here, “ the business of definition is part of the business 
of discovery ” ; “ discovery and definition go hand in 
hand ” ; and nothing is indefinable save through our 
ignorance. We begin by thinking of an object in a 
loose general way as a whole made up of parts which 
are familiar. Such an idea may be little more than 
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a mental picture : but as long as it is precise enough 
to avoid confusion with other things, we are practically 
content But reason suggests a step in advance, — to 
ascertain the characteristics which the object has in 
com?non with other species of its genus, and also to 
distinguish it from the other species. Then we are led 
to inquire into the general law which regulates the con- 
nection of its parts, — the “ what of the thing ; and the 
form which this knowledge tends to take is that of the 
causal conditions — the real origin of the object, the 
“ how of the thing. This leads us to connect it with 
other things. We may therefore say that some defini- 
tions are provisional and progressive^ while others are 
finals in the sense that to reach them is the ideal 
of science. 

It has even been held (cp. Aristotle, An. Post., n. 10 ) that 
ideal delinition will show the ‘‘why’’ of the thing, — the very 
reason of its existence ; but, short of this, many oi the results 
which we shoultl call “laws of Nature” would have been 
called “definitions^^ by the Greeks. Aiislotle would have 
called Newton’s Law of Giavitation, or Darwin’s theory ot 
Natural Selection, scientific definitions of “ Gravitation ” 
and of “ Species.” As Geometry was in a far more advanced 
state among the Greeks than any natural science, they 
took tins as their model of “ scientific knowledge” (i7ri(rr'/]/j,7i) ; 
and, since in Geometry it is easy to sum up results in a 
brief formula, it was natutiil to speak of these results as 
“definitions” rather than“ law^s.” Thus, from this point of 
view, the whole of the Third Book of Euclid, which deals 
with properties of circles, is an expanded definition of the 
circle. 

Before leaving this subject, there are some particular 
types of definition which we must notice. In mathe- 
matics, our definitions are not matters to be discovered, 
or ideals to be reached ; they are principles with which 
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we start. This constitutes the most important prac- 
tical distinction between mathematical and physical 
science. In mathematics, we begin by stating the 
essential characteristics of the objects with which we 
deal, — hence “Definitions” precede each book of 
Euclid, In physical science, the essential characteristics 
of the objects are a matter of gradual discovery. This 
is why it is possible for mathematical definitions to 
be of the kind called Genetic^ showing us indirectly a 
way in which we may form an idea of the object: “A 
sphere is a solid figure formed by the revolution of 
a semicircle about its diameter, which remains fixed.” 
We may also notice the type of fixed definition which 
results from legal enactments. In Acts of Parliament, 
for instance, an ordinary term, such as “person,” 
“parent,” “owner,” “parish,” “factory,” has a special 
and precise meaning given to it, — this being artificially 
made, and constituting a “ conventional intension ” not 
capable of growth by advance of knowledge, as in the 
case of scientific terms. The student should also 
observe that the same term may be defined in different 
ways — that is, by reference to different genera — accord- 
ing to the point of view from which it is regarded. For 
instance, “man” constitutes a different subject-matter 
in Zoology and in Ethics ; and a “ circle ” in Analytical 
Geometry is regarded as a section of a cone, and not 
as in Synthetic Geometry {eg,^ in Euclid). Finally, in 
the so-called Definition by Type^ an individual member 
of the class is taken as representing the class. This 
method, which is not really definition at all, may vary 
greatly in definiteness and value: at one extreme, it is 
exemplified in merely pointing to a member of the class 
in question and saying, “I mean something like that”; 
and at the other extreme, in the elaborate “ enumerative 
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descriptions ’’ (see above, § 4) of individuals typical of the 
various classes in Botany, Zoology, &a 

Exercise X. 

Questions on §§ i to 6, 

(i) Mhmentary, 

I. What is meant by the g€n^^s, species^ dijfferentia'l 

Give examples. 

3. Explain any differences between the use of the terms 
proprium and accldens by Porphyry and later writers, and' 
the Aristotelian use of the corresponding terms. 

3. Explain the expressions— 

sui generis, homogeneous, 

suinjnum genus, heterogeneous, 

infima species, specific property, 

subaltern genus generic property. 

(or species), 
subordination 
(among classes), 
co-oi dination, 

4. Name a proprium and an accide 7 zs of each of the 
following classes : Planet, circle, insect, bird, Member of 
Parliament, British Subject. 

5. To which of the Predicables does each of the following 
predicates belong ? — 

ia) A proper fraction is one whose numerator is less 
than its denominator. 

{b) Even Men are animalsv 

{c) Logic is a good mental discipline. 

{d) Englishmen are keen sportsmen. 

{e) Certain animals hibernate, 

{f) The tiger is a predatory animal. 

{g) Lord Shaftesbury was a great philanthropist. 

{p) Triangles are three-sided. 

6. Give the genus, the differezitia, a proprzuzn, and an 
accldens, of (a) affirmative proposition, {b) rectangle, {c) 
island. 
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7. In what two ways may we conceive the problem of 
Definition? 

8. Of what does logical Definition, in the narrower sense, 
consist? How far can we distinguish Description from 
Definition ? 

9. Give twelve examples of terms that are “ indefinable.’' 
In what sense are they “ indefinable 

10. Criticise the following definitions, and show what 
rules, if any, are violated by them : — 

(1) Chance is the cause of fortuitous events. 

(2) A power is a force which tends to produce motion. 

(3) Tin is a metal lighter than gold. 

(4) A gentleman is a man who has no visible means 

of support. 

(5) The body is the emblem or visible garment of the 

souL 

(6) Man is a vertebrate animal- 

(y) Thunderbolts are the winged messengers of the gods. 
(S) A moral man is a man who does not he or steal or 
live intemperately. 

(9) Evolution is to be defined as a continuous change 
from indefinite incoherent homogeneity to definite 
coherent heterogeneity of structure and function, 
through successive differentiations and integra- 
tions (Spencer), [Creighton,] 

Ti. Define the following terms by giving the ^enus and 
dijfe 7 ^entia : — 

science, psychology, 

triangle, gold standard, 

republic, import dut3\ 

monarchy, [Creighton.] 

(ii) Mof^e Advanced, 

12. Why is it that some names can, and others cannot, be 
defined? [O.] 

13. Why is definition often a question not of words but of 
things ? [St A.] 

14. Compare the following terms in respect of their defina- 
bility : rectangle, motive, brass, tree, table, maniage, theft, 
feeling, substance. [L.] 
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15. What qualities are inclurled in the definition of a 
term? What is meant by sayingf that our definitions are 
provisional? 

16. What is the propositional form in which a Definition 

must be stated? How do you know a Definition when you 
see it ? [L.] 

17. “Definition is both the beginning and the end and 
aim of all knowledge,” Carefully explain and discuss this 
statement 

18. Account for the divergence of view on the question. 
What are the limits of Definition? 


Part III. — Classijication, 

§ 7. The close connection between Definition and 
Classification will now be evident. 

Even in the method of “pointing,” of showing the 
denotation in the absence of any serviceable defini- 
tion, there is a stimulus to mental comparison in order 
to distinguish the common element which we wish to 
get at, and make it into a definition. Reference to 
instances is an inseparable element in the process of 
defining ; and that reference will take the form of an 
implicit or explicit arrangement into classes according 
to likenesses and differences. What we find ourselves 
doing, in attempting to define any object of experience, 
is first to find a class for it, then to compare representa- 
tive individuals of the class with it, taking into account 
also the contrasted classes. If we cannot find a class, 
— in other words, if the object is like nothing in our 
previous experience, — we are completely at a loss. 

It has been customary to treat what is called “Division” 
under the bead of “Deductive," and “ Classifiv^ation ” under 
that of “Inductive” Logic, as Jevons and Fowler do. But 
is no reason for the separation. “Division” tends tc 
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sjonify the splitting up of a given class into sub-classes; 
“Classification,” the systematic arrangement of animals, of 
plants, of minerals, &c., in Science, for the sake of studying 
fheir form, stractuie, and function. We shall considei tht,* 
latter process first. 

The fundamental rule is that objects are classed 
together when they resemble one another in a definite 
quality or group of qualities. But to define a class as 
an arrangement of objects according to their common 
qualities, is a definition which errs by being too wide, 
inasmuch as it would include as “ classes ” combinations 
which we never form, and which we should regard as 
almost absurd. Compare, for example, the two follow- 
ing combinations : (d) The classing together of various 
human beings (negroes, Europeans, Hindoos, &:c.) as 
having in common the attributes of manhood ; (b) the 
classing together of negroes, coal, and black chalk as 
being all blacky solid, extended, divisible, heavy. If the 
concept which is based on classification consisted of 
any collection of common qualities, iji) would have to be 
considered as a class ; but the mind has not naturally 
formed such a concept, and never would deliberately 
form it On the other hand {a) is a type of the 
concepts which we form both consciously and uncon- 
sciously. The difference is that in {a) the common 
qualities on which the stress is laid are those which we 
have called “ essential, — those qualities which have a 
determining influence on the largest number of the 
others (see § 5 (i), above). 

§ 8. We have seen, then, that the attribute or group 
of attributes, in virtue- of which we form objects into a 
class, must consist of the common qualities which are 
essential. 

Since these are the characters that carry with them 
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the greatest number of other characters, we observe that 
such a classification satisfies the following conditions : — 
{a) It shall enable the greatest number of general 
assertions to be made about the class. 

{b) It shall enable us to infer of any other member 
a great part of what we know about any one. 

{c) Its members shall have the greatest number of 
points of mutual resemblance, and the fewest 
points of resemblance to members of other 
groups. 

Such a class is said to be natural. This term, as 
used of classes, takes us back to the ancient view, that 
in Nature there are fixed, permanent kinds or classes of 
things which can never pass into one another. This 
idea is now abandoned, although we may retain the term 
“natural” as applied to methods of classification* 

The impossibility of drawing any clear dividing line is a 
fact of universal experience. “To admit of degrees is the 
character of all natural facts ; there are no hard lines in 
nature. Between the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, 
for example, where is the line to be drawn ? . . . I reply 
that I do not believe that there is any absolute distinction 
whatever. External objects and events shade off into one 
another by imperceptible differences ; and, consequently, 
definitions whose aim it is to classify such objects and 
events must of necessity be founded on circumstances par- 
taking of this character. ... It is, therefore, no valid 
objection to a classification, nor, consequently, to the defini- 
tion founded upon it, that instances may be found which 
fall, or seem to fall, on our lines of demarcation. This is 
.inevitable in the nature of things. But, this notwithstand- 
ing, the classification, and therefore the definition, is a good 
one if in those instances which do not fall on the line, the 
distinctions marked by the definition are such as it is 
important to mark, such that the recognition of them will 
help the inquiier forward towards the desiderated goal” 
(Cairnes, Logical Method of Political Pconomy^ p. 139)- 
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A scientific system of classification is the grouping of 
classes in such an order as will lead to the discovery of 
their affinities ^ — the relations in which the real structure^ 
typical of each class, stands to that of the others. Its 
result IS that the classes thus formed correspond to 
what appear to be the great divisions of nature. It 
has also been called classification by series. This is 
illustrated, both on a great scale and a small, in the 
classifications of natural history — Zoology, Botany, 
Crystallography, Mineralogy, &c.^ 

The natural classification is not appropriate for all 
purposes, even in science. We have seen that it takes 
as a basis the most fundamental properties, — those 
which have a determining effect on the largest number 
of others. Sometimes the test of importance in an 
attribute proposed as a basis of classification is the 
number of others of which it is an index or invariable 
accompaniment,” while the latter are not its conse- 
quences or effects, and may not be in any important 
respect affected by it. Thus in Zoology, the squirrel, 
the rat, and the beaver are classed together as rodents, 
the difference between their teeth and the teeth of other 
Mammalia being the basis of division, because the 
difference in teeth is accompanied by differences in 
many other properties. So the hedgehog, the shrew- 
mouse, and the mole, though very unlike in outward 
appearance and habits, are classed together as Insecti- 
vora, the difference in what they feed on being accom- 
panied by a number of other differences ” (Minto, Logic^ 
p. 98). Again, certain characters in natural objects may 

^ Foi an elementary treatment of the methods of scientifically 
na 7 mi 2 g hMob. systems of classes, see Fowler, IndiicHve Logic, ch. u, 
§ 2, pait (2) and (3) : “Nomenclature’’ and “Terminology.” For 
fuller refeiences, see present chapter, § ii below, ad 
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be comparatively of no importance, but may be invari- 
ably present and very easily recognised ; in such cases, 
it is practically convenient, in scientific work, to take 
these as a basis of division. Such are characteristic " 
qualities. 

The celebrated Linn^an system of classification in Botany 
is an example of one which, though made for scientific pur- 
poses, is not “natural.” Linnaeus took as his basis of classi- 
fication the numbers of the sexual parts of the plants, the 
pistils and stamens, as a clue to natural affinities. They are 
indeed an important means of identification; and some of 
his classes coincide with classes in the “natural” system of 
division; but his classification is not natural because it goes 
on the one principle of mmiber. The history of botanical 
classification — on which the student may consult any stand- 
ard text-book — is the best example of the attainment of a 
natural system of classification. 

It scarcely needs to be said that all natural classi- 
fication and all classification for scientific purposes, 
whether natural or not, depend entirely on our know- 
ledge of Nature^s processes and objects. The detailed 
rules of classification depend on the special character- 
istics of that part of Nature with which the science 
deals. All that Logic can do is to give a general 
account of the process which all science employs, in 
arranging its objects so as to throw as much light as 
possible on their origin, structure, and affinities. 

We have seen that a classification may be “natural,” 
having as a basis the most fundamental or essential 
qualities, from which the largest number of others are 
derived ; or it may have as a basis those characteristics 
which merely accotnpany the largest number of others. 
In both cases, the basis of the classification consists of 
numerous common qualities taken together ; and both 
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may be accounted ^'natural” classifications, using the 
term in a slightly wider sense than we did before. But 
we saw also that even in science, classifications are 
often made on the basis of a single quality, for the 
sake of ready identification. Classifications of this 
kind, made on the basis of a single attribute, or 
very few attributes, are called artificial. Usually an 
artificial classification is made on the basis of one 
fact only. Examples are easily found : the arrange- 
ment of words in a dictionary, the object being to 
find any word as easily as possible; the arrangement 
of books in a library, according to size, for economy 
of space, according to the initial letters of the authors’ 
names, or according to the language in which they are 
written. 

§ 9. We shall now give a formal statement of the 
rules of a correct “logical division,” — the process of 
splitting up a given class into sub-classes. These rules 
are only an expanded statement of the relation of a 
genus to the subordinate species which compose it 
(a) In dividing a genus, the basis of division must be 
a quality common to the whole extent of the genus ; 
and species must be distinguished according to the 
different modifications of it which they possess. Hence 
the basis cannot be a proprium^ or essential quality of 
gemis^ for this would be possessed equally by all the 
species — we cannot take “life,” “reason,” &c., as 
bases for dividing the genus “man.” 

Each act of division must have one basis only. 
Violation of this rule leads to “ cross division,” which 
practically means that the species overlap. If there is 
one basis only, the species will be mutually exclusive. 

(c) The constituent, species must be together equal 
to the genus. In other words, the division must be 

K 
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exhaustive. It must not ‘‘make a leap” — ue., leave 
gaps {divisio nofi fyctt sciltuffi). 


The basis on which the Division is made (see rule a 
above) is called the princi^ium or fimdamentum diruisionis. 
These terms should not be used to signify the basis on 
which a Classihcation is made. The relation between 
the two ideas is seen by referring to the definition of a 
“naturar^ class, already given at the beginning of § 8 
(rule c\ It will be seen that a “natural” class is one 
formed by the coincidence of several different prtncipia or 
fundafnenia divzsionis; for each quality common to the 
whole class, each “point of mutual resemblance” among 
the members of the class, is a distinct possible basis of 
division. 

We will add a few examples ; and, first, of processes 
which resemble division, {d) “ Ireland into Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught.” This is not logical division, but 
physical “ partition,” — the distinction of the various parts of 
a physical object. A division of “Irishmen” into “ Ulster- 
men,” &c., would be correct by the rules, (b) Mind into 
thought, feeling, and will ; body into extension, resistance, 
weight,” See. Neither of these is a logical division ; both 
are examples of scientific analysis. {c) § ** Triangle into 
right-angled, acute-angled, obtuse-angled.” Correct logical 
division, exclusive (one basis, — the size of the angles 
as compared with a right-angle), and exhaustive, {d) 
“ Churches into Gothic, Episcopal, High, and Low.” Here 
are three bases of division, architecture, government, and 
dogma ; and no account is taken of the znany different kinds 
of each. 

§ 10 . An important traditional method of division, 
known as Dichotomy (called by Aristotle higproybio)^ 
goes back to Plato. It has been adopted by the 
mediaeval and formal logicians because it appears to 
provide a theory of division which does not make the 

process depend entirely on the matter of our knowledge, 
as classification does (§ 8). But division by dichotomy 
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is no more independent of our knowledge of the facts 
than any other kind of classification. This is clearly 
shown by Aristotle in criticising Plato’s view of the 
process {An. Prior. ^ i. 31). Plato appeared to claim 
that by this process we might discover definitions, or at 
least prove them. Thus it was thought that we could 
discover what “ man ” is by taking a suitable sumnium 
genus to which (we decide) man belongs — /.<?., Substance 
or Being. This we divide into ‘‘corporeal” and “not 
corporeal ” being ; then, deciding that man belongs to 
the former class, corporeal substance or body, we divide 
this into “ organic bodies ” and bodies “ not organic,” 
and decide that man belongs to the former; and so on. 
Each pair of terms are contradictories, and the result 
may be expressed in a table which was afterwards called 
the “ Tree of Porphyry ” : — 

Substance 


coiporeal not corporeal 

t.e.y body 


organic not organic 

%,e., living being 


sentient not sentient 

i.e.^ animal 

L 


rational not rational 

man 


Socrates Plato and others 

Aristotle observed, if we did not already know 
the definition required — that man is “ corporeal,” 
“organic,” &c — we should not know under which of 
the two contradictory teims to place the term “man” 
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at each step. And further, only in so far as we know 
the properties of each thing involved, can we tell whether 
any of the subdivisions is possible or not. Suppose 
that the term triangle is divided thus ; — 

Triangle 


equilateral not equilateral 


right-angled not iight-angled 

Then we know, from the properties of the triangle, and 
by no other means, that the last class on the left is 
impossible. Hence “dichotomy’^ depends as closely 
on material knowledge as any other mode of 
classification. 

Has the process of dichotomy any scientific value? 
It could never be regarded as a scientific form of 
classification ; for if we know the sub - classes and 
divisions included under the negative term, it is absurd 
to indicate them by such a nomen indefinitum ; and if 
we do not know them, the negative term is not the idea 
of a class at all, and we have not made even a purely 
formal division. The only use of such a method is in 
occasionally helping us to mark distinctions, as a pre- 
liminary to a genuine classification ; thus we may find it 
useful to divide organic beings into sentient and non- 
sentient, fio^vers into scented and scentless, fluids into 
coloured and colourless, &c. 

We must add that cases where the negative term is 
really positive, — “short-hand,” so to speak, for one or 
more positive terms, — do not come under the head of 
strict dichotomy, for the contrasted terms in each act 
of division are contraries and not contradictories (ch. II. 
§ 4). Examples of this are : the division of lines into 
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cuived and not-curved (/.tf., straight) ; or the division of 
men into white and not white (/.<?., yellow, red, brown, 
black). Sometimes, again, when we are arranging 
objects, as books in a subject -catalogue, and further 
arrangement becomes impossible, we add a class, “ Mis- 
cellaneous,^' which really means “ All those 7 iot in any 
named class.” But we never form a class that can be 
indicated by a pure contradictory term. 


Exercise XL 
OuebLions on §§ 7 to 10, 

(i) Rlenientary. 

I What is Classification? 

2. What are the characteristics of a good Classification i 

3. What do you understand by the essential qualities in 
classification ? 

4. What is a characierzsiic quality? Is it always an 
essential quality? 

5. What is an a^'tificial classification ? 

6. State as concisely as possible the rules of logical 
Division. 

7. Examine the following Divisions, and point out which 
are logical and which are not ; — 

(1) Living beings into moral and immoral. 

(2) Men into saints and sinners 

(3) Religions into true and false. 

(4) Man into civilised and black- 

(5) Geometrical figures into reciilinear and non -rec- 

tilinear. 

(6) Substances into material and spiritual. 

(7) Metals into white, heavy, and precious. 

(8) Students into those who are idle, those who are 

athletic, and those who are diligent. 

(9) Books into scientific and non-scientific. [Creighton.] 

8. What do you understand by “ Division by Dichotomy’^ ^ 
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Give examples, and say what objections are urged against 
It. Is it a purely formal process ? And what is its utility? 

(ii) More Advanced. 

9. Are Definition and Division both necesssary to the 
full understanding of the meaning of a term? Give reasons 
for your answer. [O.] 

10. State and explain general rules needed for Classi- 
fication beyond those given for logical Division. 

ir. Examine critically the distinction of ‘‘Natural” and 
** Artificial” in classification. 

12. Show the relation of Classification to logical Division. 

13, How far can we distinguish kinds of Classification by 

reference to the purposes which they serve ? [L.] 


Part IV. — The Categories or Tredlcaments, 

^§11. We have seen in § i that Aristotle makes a 
fundamental distinction between two kinds of predica- 
tion : one which tells us what the thing really is^ another 
which does not. The former expresses — 

{a) The definition ; 

(^) Part of the definition, — the genus or differe 7 itta. 
The other kind of predication expresses properties that 
are “accidental.” We may distinguish the two kinds 
as essential and accide^ital predication respectively. 
Aristotle considers that the latter is improperly called 
“predication.” In the case of essential predication, the 
predicate necessarily belongs to the subject, — it is of 
the subject; in the case of accidental “predication,” the 
predicate is merely in the subject (Categories^ ch. ii.) 

Bearing in mind these distinctions, we proceed to 
deal with an important question. We know that every 
judgment is a statement about facts ^ — it affirms (or 
denies) that something exists in a certain way : “ S is 
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P ” affirms that S exists with the qualification P. We 
may say, in other words, that the judgment predicates 
some kind of existence or being of its subject Can 
we classify these kinds of existence’^ which can be 
predicated in judgments? This is the question which 
Aristotle answers in his theory of the Categories. In 
the first place, we want a general term for the subjects of 
our judgments. The primary subject of judgment — in 
other words, that which our knowledge first takes hold 
of or attacks — is the concrete or real “thing” of 
ordinary experience. These individual things or groups 
of things which meet us perpetually in the course of 
experience may be called “primary substances/' or 
“ primary realities ” — rrpcoTaL ovaiac. These are always 
subjects, not predicates — /.<?., they are what we think 
about and form judgments of. We wish, then, to 
classify the modes or forms of being which may be 
predicated of them. 

Consider the typical case of essential predication — 
that is to say, Definition. Here the subject is a 
“primary reality,” and the predicate consists of a genus, 
with an added qualification distinguishing the thing, the 
subject, from that genus. Let us call the genus a 
“secondary substance (or reality),” Bevrepa ovcrCa, A 
secondary substance is, therefore, any class, higher or 
lower, in which a primary substance is included. We 
have now distinguished two aspects, or two forms, of 
the first and most fundamental of the “ Categories ” — 
“substance” or ovcria ; and we note that in every case 
the primary substance and the secondary substance are 
essentially related. 

Coming now to the predication of what is “ acci- 
dental,” we have to notice that this is possible with 
both forms of “ substance,” primary and secondary, — 
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each may have accidental qualifications m it. Aristotle 
considered that these real qualities or kinds of existence 
which are predicable of the substance,” fall into nine 


We give 

the Greek, 

Latin, and 

TTOcroi/ 

qnantitas 

quantity. 

TTOLOV 

ginilitas 

quality. 

*7rp6^ TV 

relatio 

relation. 

•TTOV 

tibi 

place. 

IT ore 

quando 

time. 

KelarSat 

situs 

posture 


habitus 

having. 

TTOcelv 

actio 

doing. 

Ttacrxeiv 

passio 

suffeiing. 


For example, if the “primary substance,” the subject 
of discourse, is Socrates, we may say of him, taking 
Aristotle’s illustrations of the categories in the order 
given, that he “ is five feet five (in height),” “ is 
scholarly,” “is bigger,” “was in the Lyceum,” “yester- 
day,” that he “ reclines,” “ has shoes on,” “ cuts,” 
“is cut” {Categories, ch. iv.) Two or three of the 
words are used in a narrower sense than their English 
renderings suggest. “Relation” consists chiefly of 
comparatives of adjectives and of ideas which are 
strictly correlative, “Posture” does not mean position 
in the sense of place but “attitude.” “Having” sig- 
nifies co7idition — e,g,, “aimed,” “sandalled.” 

The categories conespond closely with a possible 
arrangement of the grammatical “ parts of speech,” 
substantive and adjective, verb and adveib. Thus, 
“substance,” in its secondary form, is expressed by 
the Common Noun; “quantity,” “quality,” and “re- 
lation” by the Adjective; “condition,” “doing,” “ suf 
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fering,” by the Verb; “place” and “time” by the 
Adverb. Nevertheless the categories are not merely 
o-ramniatical ; they represent the various kinds of 
predicable existence. They should properly be called 
‘‘ Predicables,” but long usage has fixed the application 
of this term to the logical relations explained above (§ i). 


# Exercise XI I. 

We add some general questions on the subjects dealt with 
in this chapter- 

(1) What difficulties attend the process of defining the 
names of material substances, of sensations and emotions, 
and how may they be overcome? Illustrate your answer by 
examples. [O.] 

(2) Show that Division belongs to Applied Logic [or, 
Malei'ial Logic], and can have no place in a purely fonnal 
system. [O.] 

(3) How far are the rules of logical Division of use in 

actual science ? [L.] Or, 

What is Scientific Classification? What are the chief 
difficulties that attend it? [O.] 

(4) In what respects is Aristotle’s classification of the 

Predicables superior to the ordinary one ? Plow may we 
suppose that each was arrived at ? [O.] Or, 

Criticise (i) the Predicables and (2) the Categories (or 
Piedicaments) as examples of classification. [ 0 -] 

(5) “The Categories originally belong to grammar rather 

than to Logic.” How may they be given an intelligible 
place in a system of Logic ? [O.] 

(6) Explain the meaning and mutual relation of the terms 
Piedicate, Predicable, Predicament. 

References for Reading. 

References for further study of the topics dealt with in 
thib book will be given at the end of our concluding chapter, 
except in the case of two or three special subjects, for which 
refei cnees are given as we proceed. Among these are the 
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subjects of our present chapter. For Definition, Division, 
and Classification : Minto, Logic, pp. 82 ff. ; Mill, Logic, Bk. 
L, ch. vii., viii., Bk. IV., ch. vii., viii.; Venn, Empirical Logic, 
ch. xi , xii., xiii. ; Sigwart, Logic (Eng-. Trans.), vol. i., §§ 42 
to 44. For logical questions regarding Language, {a) on 
^‘Thought and Language^’: Llo>d Morgan, 

Teachers, cli. viii. ,* Stout, Manual of Psychology, Bk. IV., 
ch. V. ; Lloyd Morgan, Comparative Psychology, ch. xv. ; 
ip) on Scientific Language : Mill, Logic, Bk. IV., ch. iv., v., 
vi. ; Venn, Empirical Logic, ch. vi., xxii. ; Whewell, Novum 
Orga?ttmt Renovatum, Bk. IV. The general treatment of 
Words” given by Locke, Essay, Bk. III., is by no means 
antiquated, especially when read in connection with Leibniz, 
Nouveaux Essais, Part III. Sound guidance to the modern 
treatment of the same topic will be found in Prof. James 
Ward's article on ‘‘Psychology,” pp. 75 to 78. 


NOTE. 

“Real Kinds,” and “Essence.” 

We have referred to the ancient view that in Nature there 
are fixed, permanent kinds or classes of things which can 
never pass into one another : and hence a classification 
which corresponded to these divisions was called “ natural,” 
for it was taken to be a recognition of ready-made kinds 
or classes, given to us in Nature- This view prevailed in 
ancient science, and was supported by J. S. Mill. The 
natural kinds” or “real kinds” were held to be separated 
from one another by a practically infinite number of differ- 
ences — in other words, they are at bottom different and 
separate. Hence arose the importance attached to the 
scheme of predicables given by Porphyry, and to such 
arrangements as the Porphyrian tree. The natural kinds 
were supposed to have been fixed at the beginning of 
things ; “human beings,” for instance, constituted a “natural 
kind” in this sense. Hence when we conformed our con- 
cepts to the distinct kinds winch Nature shows us, any 
arrangement of the concepts, such as the Porphyrian tree, 
had a scientific significance, — it dealt directly with relations 
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of real things ; and when seeking for sujnma genera^ we 
were really investigating the fundamental differences in 
Natiu'e. 

It will be advantageous to have a clear answer to the 
question — How much of this theory is still tenable? 

The rigid notion of natural kinds as mutually exclusive 
—or, as the Greeks would have said, of species, as 
mutually exclusive — arose like other peculiarities of Greek 
Logic, because Geometry, as then understood^ was taken 
as the type and model of genuine Science. In Greek 
Geometry, in Euclid, for instance, divisions or classes like 
circle^ polygon^ figure^ line^ were rigidly cut off from one 
another; there was no conceivable passage from polygon 
to circle, from ellipse to circle, from figure to line. But 
according to modern Geometry, a circle may be conceived 
as an ellipse whose foci coincide, or as a polygon with an 
infinite number of sides ; similarly, by conceiving of a 
triangle in which the difference between two sides and the 
third is infinitesimal, so that one angle =180® and the other 
two=o®, we reach the straight line. Hence there may be 
a geometrical evolution of one figure out of another ; but 
the possibility of this does not take away the meaning of 
the “real kinds” of figure indicated by the names circle, 
polygon, &c. 

The same consideration applies muiatis mutandis to “ real 
kinds” in Nature, with the important difference that the 
transition forms actually exist in large numbers. The real 
kinds run into one another ; between them there are margins 
of debateable ground, as it were, — objects which appear to 
constitute a transition from one kind to another. Still, there 
are natural divisions, marked off by typical differences which 
are obvious and clear; and in this sense we can maintain 
that real kinds exist in Nature. The theory of Evolution 
teaches that many, if not all of them, have descended from 
a common stock, and forbids us to regard the divisions 
between them as permanent ; but it has not taken away the 
meaning of “ real kinds,” It has given them a I'elative 
instead of an absolute stability 

It is an interesting fact that the “natural” classifications, 
in Botany and Zoology, weie woiked out before the Evolution 
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theory was generally accepted; and E\o]ution has given 
them a fuller meaning. A natural classification is now a 
genealogical tree ; and the words “kind,” “affinity ” “genus,” 
“family,” are no longer mere metaphorical expressions. 

Closely connected with the foregoing subject is the ques- 
tion, what do we mean by “essence’’ and “essential” 
qualities or characteristics, by the “ nature ” of a thing, or by 
what the thing really is”? These various phrases may be 
taken as synonymous. When referring to Aristotle, we said 
that the “essential” qualities are those without which the 
thing could not be what it is ; and subsequently we said that 
the essential qualities are those which have a determining 
influence over the largest number of others. From the point 
of view of modern knowledge, the former statement is less 
satisfactory than the latter. The latter emphasises our de- 
parture from the doctrine of the fixity of classes ; and it may 
be briefly expressed thus : a thing is what it does. What it 
z>, is shown by the way it responds when acted on by any 
thing or person. To say that a thing has a nature or essence 
at all, means simply that it is capable of definite modes of 
behaviour in response to what is done to it. Thus, let us 
consider some substance which is being used by man for 
his own purposes. However plastic it is to his designs, 
whatever transformations he makes it undergo, there remains 
something which he cannot alter, and which seems indeed to 
dictate the limits within which his transforming power over 
the substance shall extend. This is the truth which under- 
lies the ancient doctrine of fixity. There is a “nature” 
of the thing, not separable from the changeable qualities (as 
Aristotle supposed the “essence” to be from the ''acci- 
dents”), but revealed in the changeable qualities as a law 
controlling their changes in action. Hence to understand 
things we must make an extensive study of their behaviour, 
and if possible 7nake them act, — experiment with them. By 
such means we gradually learn certain characteristic prac- 
tical ways of behaviour on the part of things. These “ways 
of behaviour” are what the “attributes” or “qualities-’' 
spoken of in Logic, really mean ; and they are compre- 
hended, more or less, in our concepts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MEDIATE INFERENCE AND THE ARISTOTELIAN SYLLOGISM- 

§ I. We have dealt with the forms of Immediate 
Inference, in which from a single proposition we 
derived another, stating the same relation between S 
and P, but from a different point of view, as it were — 
in Conversion, for instance, we find what the given 
proposition tells us of the relation of P to S ; in Ob- 
version, of S to not-P, and so forth. 

The question has been raised whether these changes 
in a given proposition have a right to be called Infer- 
ence. We defined Inference (ch. I. § 7) as a process 
in which from given facts, or given propositions, we 
pass to a new proposition distinct from them — to 
a new fact or truth. This does not mean an absolutely 
new proposition. Such a proposition would be uncon- 
fleeted with the premises — /.<?., would be absolutely dis- 
continuous with previous knowledge. It would be a 
contradiction in terms to say that such a proposition 
was inferred at all. But the conclusion of an infei*ence 
states a relation which is not stated in any one pro- 
position among those which form the premises. Now 
in Immediate Inference we do not pass to a proposition 
which is “ new ” even in this second sense of the word ; 
for the conclusion states no new relation. On the 
other hand, in Immediate Inference we have not 
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merely a verbal change — the same relation stated 
in different words. We have another side or aspect of 
the original fact stated. On the class -view of pro- 
positions, this is evident ; and it appears to be equally 
true on any other interpretation. We begin with a 
g-iven relation between two classes or spheres, as "'All 
S is P^’— 




The diagrams make it visibly evident that the relation 
of S and P here spoken of has several aspects, of which 
the given proposition states only one — viz., that all S is 
included in P. Another aspect is, that some at least of 
P is included in S (the converse) ; another that no S is 
outside of P (the obverse); another, that nothing out- 
side of P is in S (the contrapositive) ; another, that some 
at least of what is outside S is outside P (the inverse). 
Hence, in Immediate Inference, we have not the same 
relation between S and P restated (a merely verbal 
change) \ and we have not a new relation between S 
and P stated (a complete inference) ; but we have 
another aspect of the original relation stated. 

Immediate Inference is not a trivial matter. It is of 
real practical importance. In the interpretation of legal 
documents, rules, &C.5 the real implications of the state- 
ments made will be much more evident if we remember 
these elementary logical processes. In ordinary thought 
we are constantly making mistakes through neglect of 
them ; this is seen especially m the tendency to convert 
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A propositions simply, and to give wrong interpretations 
to exclusive or exceptive propositions, — to take ‘'only 
c are for instance, as though it implied that “ All S 
are P.” 

We now come to Mediate, as distinct from Immediate, 
Inference. We shall begin by defining the process in 
its simplest form. We must have two propositions 
which are not equivalent, from which we derive a third 
proposition that could not be obtained from either of 
the others taken alone. The two given propositions are 
the premises, the third is the conclusion. It is evident 
that we do not necessarily derive a conclusion from the 
combination of any pair of propositions whatever — e,g.^ 
" All men are fallible and "All metals are elements.” 
These statements have nothing in common. But the 
following combinations will yield conclusions : — 


Premises 

Conclusion 

Premises 

Conclusion 


f All men are fallible, 
t All kings are men. 

All kings are fallible, 
f All metals are elements. 
1 Gold is a metal. 

Gold is an element. 


In order that two propositions may result in a conclusion 
they must have something in common \ and this means 
that when expressed in logical form they must have a 
common term, otherwise there is no link of connection 
between them. 

The typical example of mediate inference in what 
for the present we must regard as its simplest form 
is, therefore : — 


Premises 

Conclusion 


f All M is P. 
1 All S IS M. 
All S is R 
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The relation expressed in the conclusion, between the 
terms S and P, is obtained because S and P ai^e com- 
pared in turn with the same term M, Thus their 
relation to each other is found by means of this com- 
parison ; for this reason the process is called “mediate 
inference,” and the conclusion is said to be “mediated.” 
An argument of this type was called by Aristotle a 
syllogism {<rvXXoyLcrfJi6% a “thinking together” — f.e., 
thinking two propositions together). Syllogism may 
be defined as Jevons has done, almost in the words 
of Aristotle; “The act of thought by which from 
two given propositions we proceed to a third proposi- 
tion, the truth of which necessarily follows fiom the 
truth of these given propositions.” 

§ 2 . In the typical syllogism, the object of the 
reasoning is to decide something about a particular 
case. In order to do this, we look for a general rule 
which is accepted, and under which the case comes. 
The rule is stated in one premise (the first premise in 
both the foregoing examples) ; the particular case is 
brought under it in the other. Aristotle maintained 
that all true reasoning can be expressed in this form, 
and in particular that the syllogism is the appropriate 
form for scientific reasoning. But he had also a prac- 
tical aim in working out the doctrine of the syllogism ; 
to teach the art of reasoning, — the means of presenting 
propositions in such a light as to compel assent to 
them. The Sophists had attempted this ; but in 
Older to gain acceptance of a proposition, they relied 
on mere persuasion, on “rule-of-thumb” methods, on 
questionable rhetorical devices or veibal tricks. The 
syllogism of Aristotle is essentially a piocess of strict 
demonstration, which establishes some fact of state- 
ment by connecting it with a general principle, a rule 
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or law which is admitted. As we have seen, they are 
connected by having a common term. The truth of 
the premises must be granted; the doctrine of the 
syllogism does not give us any means of examining 
that question; it shows us how to estimate their inter- 
dependence when they are accepted as reliable. It 
affords a method of testing given arguments ; for when 
we have expressed the statements in logical form and 
compared them according to syllogistic rules, we see 
at once whether they are really connected in the way 
which the argument asserts, or not. 

We have now to investigate the possible different 
forms of syllogistic argument. 

The syllogism is composed of logical propositions, 
which can only have four forms, A, E, I, O. We 
have to find the different ways in which these may be 
combined so as to lead to correct conclusions, and 
to show that no other combinations yield correct 
conclusions. 

Suppose that we have to prove a universal affirmative 
conclusion, ‘‘ All S is P ” ; how may this most com- 
pendiously be done ? It is required to prove something 
of a whole class, — to prove that the quality P is pos- 
sessed by a whole class S. Is P admitted to be a 
quality of any higher class to which S undoubtedly 
belongs? Suppose that M is admitted to be such 
a class — />., that the qualities of M are predicated 
of all S, and that the quality P is predicated of all M. 
Then it follows at once that the quality P must be 
predicated of all S ; — 

J P is predicated of all M, 
i M is predicated of all S. 

A P is predicated of all S, 


L 
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This statement of the syllogism is based on the predh 
cative view of propositions, and is usually adopted by 
Aristotle. Expressed according to the Class view, the 
argument is ; — 

f All of M is in P. 
t All of S is in M, 

A All of S is in P. 


We have here three A propositions ; hence this form 
of syllogism is referred to as AAA. As we shall see, 
this is the only way in which an A proposition can be 
syllogistically proved. We shall denote the syllogism 
thus 

MaP, 

SaM; 

A SaP. 


As already indicated, MaP, SaM, are the premises, and 
SaP the conclusion. We shall (apart from an occasional 
exceptional case) always use S to denote the subject- 
term of the conclusion (hence also the matter about 

which the conclusion is to be 



proved) ; and, for clearness, we 
shall draw a line between the 
premises and the conclusion. 
The term M, which is common 
to the two premises, is called 
the middle term (to fjuiaov, the 
mean). For one reason, it is 


Fig. 2a means by which the two 

propositions are connected, or 


the other two terms compared. The other two terms, 


S and P, are the extremes {aicpa). Comparing the 
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extent of the terms S, M, P, in our given syllogism 
AAA, we see that the extent of S is less than that of 
M, and the extent of M less than that of P ; for the 
argument states that S is in M, and M in P, Hence 
in the syllogism AAA, S is called the minor term (to 
tkarrov^ to eV^aroi^), and P the major term (to 
TO Trp&TOv ) ; and we have another reason for 
calling M the “'middle” term.^ The relation of the 
three terms is evident in fig 20, which represents the 
most usual form of the syllogism AAA. 

The conclusion was often called the “ problem ” 
{irp6^kr}}j.a^ qiicestid) — i.e.^ the question in dispute. 
What the conclusion is to be, is usually known before- 
hand; the subject of it is always known, and usually 
also what we desire to prove of the subject. Now the 
terms which are in their extent minor and major in the 
syllogism AAA, stand respectively as the subject and 
predicate of the conclusion. Hence by analogy Aristotle 
speaks of the subject of the conclusion in any syllogism 
as the “ minor term,” and the predicate as the “ major 
term,” w^hatever their relative extent may be. Hence 
when speaking of syllogisms in general, we shall always 
mean by the minor term the subject, and by the 
major term the predicate, of the conclusion. This is 
the only proper definition of the names in question. 
This being understood, the premise which contains the 
major term is called the major premise, the premise 
which contains the minor term is called the minor pre- 
mise. It must be carefully remembered that whether 
the major premise or the minor stands first, is logic- 

^ The case, which 7iLight occur in the syllogism AAA, of two or 
all of the terms S, M, P, being co-extensive, is set aside, for the 
puiposes of this definition. 
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ally indifferent. The two following syllogisms are the 
same : — 

(i) MaP, (2) SaM, 

SaM j MaP; 

/. SaP. ’ SaP. 

It is, however, an almost invariable custom to place 
the major premise first, as in (i), and in each of the 
previous examples. All difficulty over the right use of 
the names ‘‘major” and “minor” disappears when we 
remember that we start from the conclusion, which is 
the question at issue. 

# In Aristotle’s treatment, propositions are usually for- 
mulated according to the predicative view, expressly and 
explicitly : — 

A is predicated of B, 

B is predicated of r. 

This expression, wdth the predicate before the subject, is the 
natural one according to the Greek idiom, but not in Latin 
or English. In Greek we should naturally say A vaurl 
T(p B virapx^h Or rb A /card iravTbs tov B KarJiyop^lraL \ but in 
Latin or English, om? 2 ts B est all B is A, And when the 
propositions are written as Aristotle expresses them, and 
also with the major premise first, then the major term is the 
first term, and the minor term the last : “ A is predicated of 
B, B is predicated of r Hence in Aristotle Trpwrov and 
eo-xarot', fi7'si and last^ are far more prominent expressions 
than ixe7^ov and ^Aarrov, major and minors which only apply 
to what is with him the rarer “extension” or ‘'class” in- 
terpietation. 

§ 3. The conditions on which the formal validity 
of a syllogism depends, have for long been drawn up 
in a group ot rules, known as the Rules or Canons of 
the Syllogism. The most convenient arrangement gives 
us eight rules. 
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1 . Relating to the structure of the syllogism : — . 

(1) A syllogism must contain three, and only 

three, terms. 

(2) A syllogism must contain three, and only 

three, propositions. 

II. Relating to quantity : — 

(3) The middle term must be distributed in one, 

at least, of the premises. 

(4) No term must be distributed in the con- 

clusion unless it was distributed in the 
premise which contains it. 

III. Relating to .* — 

(5) From two negative premises there can be 

no conclusion. In other words : One, 
at least, of the premises must be affirm- 
ative. 

(6) If one premise is negative, the conclusion 

must be negative, and if the conclusion is 
negative, one premise must be so. 

IV. Corollaries : — 

(7) From two particular premises, there can be 

no conclusion. 


(8) If one premise be particular, the conclusion 
jnust be particulaj:. 


The first two rules tell us what a syllogism is. It 
consists of the ‘‘synthesis’’ (combination or union) of 
two propositions by means of a common term, and the 
statement of the result in a third proposition. Hence 
(i) there must be three propositions only. If there are 
more than three, we have more than one syllogism \ if 
less than three, we have no syllogism, but either an Im- 
mediate Inference or a mere assertion, giving a statement 
as a reason for itself : “ I know it because I know it.” 
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Also (2) there must be three terms only, for the two 
premises have a common term. If there are less than 
three terms, we have no syllogism ; if there are more, 
we have either no syllogism or more than one : usually 
no syllogism, because the premises have no link of 
connection, and contain four different terms between 
them. Such mistakes are possible because of the am- 
biguity of language. If any term is used ambiguously, 
it is really two terms; hence the syllogism containing it 
has at least four terms, and is not a true syllogism at 
all, though at first sight it may appear to be one. If 
there is ambiguity, it is most likely to occur in the 
middle term; ambiguous middle is the most common 
breach of rule i. 

Some good examples are given by Jevons. “If we argue 
that 'all metals are elements and brass is metal, therefore 
it is an element,’ we should be using the middle term metal 
in two different senses, in one of which it means the pure 
simple substances known to chemists as metals, and in the 
other a mixture of metals commonly called metal in the arts, 
but known to chemists by the name alloy. In many examples 
wdilch may be found in logical books the ambiguity of the 
middle term is exceedingly obvious, but the reader should 
always be prepared to meet with cases in which exceedingly 
subtle and difficult ambiguities occur. Thus it might be 
argued that 'what is right should be enforced by law, and 
that charity is right and should therefore be enforced by the 
law.’ Here it is evident that right is applied in one case 
to what the conscience approves, and in another case to 
what public opinion holds to be necessary for the good of 
society.” We add one or two further examples of “ ambigu- 
ous middle” which the student may examine for himself. 
“All criminal actions ought to be punished by law ; prose- 
cutions for theft are criminal actions, and therefore ought to 
be punished by law ” (De Morgan). “ Evei y good law should 
be obeyed ; the law of gravitation is a good law, and there- 
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fore should be obeyed ” (Creighton). “ Partisans are not to 
be trusted ; the supporters of the government are partisans, 
and therefore are not to be trusted.” 

For like reasons, if the subject, or the predicate, of the 
conclusion is used in a different sense there from that which 
it bears in its premise, the inference is invalid. 

The violation of the third rule is called the fallacy of 
undistributed middle. The rule states that the 
extent of the middle term must be referred to universally 
in one premise, if not in both. For if the middle term 
is not compared in its whole extent with one at least of 
the extremes, we may be referring to one part of it in 
one premise, and quite another part of it in the other; 
hence there is no real middle term at all, but practically 
four terms. 

Consider the premises, ‘‘All rash men are confident; 
all brave men are confident.” These propositions tell us 
nothing about the relation of “the rash” 
to “ the brave ” ; they only tell us that 
the rash are a part of the class of “con- 
fident persons,” and the brave are also a 
part, as fig. 21 shows. The premises 
allow of the circles “ rash ” and “ brave ” 
being placed anywhere within the circle 
“ confident,” either overlapping or outside 
of each other. Jevons adds an example Fig. 21, 

in w^hich all the propositions are true, 
while the argument has an undistributed middle. “The two 
propositions, ‘All Frenchmen are Europeans; all Parisians 
are Europeans,’ do not enable us to infer that all Parisians 
are Frenchmen. For though we know, of course, that all 
Parisians are included among Frenchmen, the premises would 
allow of their being placed anywhere within the circle of 
Europeans.” 



The fourth is a double rule. (<2) The minor term 
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must not be distributed in the conclusion unless it is 
distributed in the premise in which it occurs ; the 
breach of this rule is called an illicit process of the 
minor, {b) The major term must not be distributed in 
the conclusion unless it is distributed in the premise in 
which it occurs ; the breach of this rule is called an 
illicit process of the major. The proof of the rules 
consists in seeing that ‘‘if an assertion is not made 
about the whole of a term in the premises, it cannot be 
made about the whole of that term in the conclusion 
without going beyond what has been given.” The 
conclusion must be no more definite than the premises 
warrant 

We take again an example given by Jevons, “If we 
were to argue that ‘because many nations are capable of 
self-government, and that nations capable of self-govern- 
ment should not receive laws from a despotic government, 
therefore no nation should receive laws from a despotic 
government,^ we should be clearly exceeding the contents 
of our premises. The minor term, many nations, was un- 
distributed in the minor premise, and must not be made 
universal in the conclusion. The premises do not warrant 
a statement concerning anything but the many nations cap- 
able of selfgover?i77ientP An illicit process of the minor is 
generally easy to detect ; in the case of the major, it is much 
less apparent. The following example, given by Professor 
Creighton, might pass for a correct syllogism, especially 
as the conclusion may be accepted as true : “ All rational 
beings are responsible for their actions ; brutes are not 


^ The form of the syllogism, as stated by Jevons, is this : — 

SiM, 

MeP; 

SeP, 

with the minor premise first. It is evident that S is distributed in 
the conclusion and not in the minor premise. 
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rational beings ; therefore brutes are not responsible for 
their actions.” The form is— 

MaP, 

SeM; 

SeP. 

Here the major term P — “beings responsible for their 
actions’' — is distributed in the conclusion, but was not 
distributed when it appeared as the predicate of an A 
proposition in the major premise. Hence we have an illicit 
major. The major premise only tells us that “rational 
beings’* are S07ne at least of “beings responsible for their 
actions.” As far as this proposition is concerned, there 
may be responsible beings who are not rational. Hence 
the exclusion of brutes from the class “rational beings” 
does not necessarily exclude them from the class “respon^ 
sible beings.” 

The rule forbids us to take more of a term in the 
conclusion than is referred to in the premise ; but it 
does not forbid us to take less. There is no illicit 
process when a term is distributed in the premise and 
undistributed in the conclusion ; as in the following : 
“All M is P, all S is M; some S is P.” 

The fifth rule states that one premise, at least, must 
be affirmative j or, which is the same thing in different 
words, from two negative premises there can be no 
conclusion. A negative major premise is equivalent to 
a denial of any connection between the major term and 
the middle, a negative minor premise is equivalent to a 
denial of any connection between the minor term and 
the middle. Hence there is no means of comparing the 
major and minor terms : there is no middle term, and 
the condition of a valid syllogism does not exist. 

Jevons, in his Ele7nentary Lessons in Logic^ has given 
the following explanation of the case, — not of uncommon 
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occurrence, — where from two apparently negative premises 
we obtain a valid conclusion, It must not, however, be 
supposed that the mere occurrence of a negative particle 
(“not” or “no”) in a proposition renders it negative in the 
manner contemplated by this rule. Thus the argument — ■ 
‘What is not compound is an element, 

Gold is not compound ; 

Therefore gold is an element,’ 

contains negatives in both premises, but is nevertheless 
valid, because the negative in both cases affects the middle 
term, which is really the negative term ‘ not- compound.’^’ 
Now this explanation applies to an example which Jevons 
himself gives, in his Principles of Science^ as a case where 
two negative premises give a valid conclusion. The ex- 
ample is — 

“Whatever is not metallic is not capable of powerful 
magnetic influence, 

Carbon is not metallic ; 

Therefore carbon is not capable of powerful magnetic 
influence.” 

This argument appears to consist of three JB proposi- 
tions. But the same explanation holds ; the middle is the 
negative term “ not-metallic,” and the syllogism is really of 
the form EAE. 

The sixth rule says that if one premise is negative, 
the conclusion must be negative, and vice versa. For, 
if one premise is negative, the other must be affirma- 
tive (by rule 5). The affirmative premise asserts some 
amount of coincidence between one extreme and the 
middle term, — that all or part of it is in the middle 
term ; the negative premise says that all or part of 
the other extreme is outside the middle term. Hence 
the only conclusion can be, that all or part of this 
second extreme is outside the area of coincidence of 
the first extreme and the middle term. This is a 
negative conclusion. Further, a negative conclusion 
implies a negative premise. For it asserts that one 
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extreme is wholly or partly outside the other; and 
this result is reached by comparing both extremes with 
the middle term. Hence one of the extremes must 
be wholly or partly outside the middle term, — that 
is, one of the premises must be negative. 

The seventh rule says that from two particular 
premises there is no conclusion. This may be deduced 
from the preceding rules. The only particular proposi- 
tions are I and O ; and as each of them may be either 
major or minor premise, there are four possible cases, 
II, 10, 01, and 00. (a) Of these, OO is excluded 

by rule 5. (^) In II, no term is distributed, hence 

rule 3 is broken. (^r) In lO and OI, only one term 
is distributed, namely the predicate of O. If this is 
not the middle term, rule 3 is broken. If it is the 
middle term, then neither the minor nor the major 
term is distributed. But the conclusion must be 
negative (rule 6), and therefore its predicate (the major 
term) is distributed. And as the major term was not 
distributed in its premise, we have a breach of rule 4. 

The eighth rule says that if one premise is particular, 
the conclusion must be particular. The proof of this 
lies in seeing that one universal and one particular 
premise can only distribute enough terms to warrant 
a particular conclusion by the previous rules. There 
are eight combinations possible : AI and lA, AO and 
OA, El and IE, EO and OE. (a) The last pair are 
excluded by rule 5. (^) In AI and lA, only one term 

is distributed (the subject of A) ; this must therefore 
be the middle term (rule 3). That is to say, the minor 
term is not distributed in its premise. Therefore it 
must not be distributed in the conclusion (rule 4) ; 
that is, the conclusion must be particular, (y) In AO 
and OA, and in El and IE, two terms are distributed 
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(the subject of A and the predicate of O ; or the 
subject and predicate of E). One of these must be 
the middle term (rule 3); hence there is only one of 
the extremes distributed in the premises. Now one 
premise is negative, therefore the conclusion is nega- 
tive (rule 6), and the major term (its predicate) is 
distributed; hence the other extreme, which is the 
minor term, the subject of the conclusion, cannot be 
distributed. The conclusion therefore must be partic- 
ular. Mo conclusion is possible from the premises IE 
(see § 4, below). 

The following are examples of questions which may be 
solved by direct application of the above rules : — 

(1) Prove that when the minor term is predicate in its 
premise, the conclusion cannot be A. [L.] 

It is required to show that the conclusion is either neg- 
ative, or, if affirmative, is not A- Now it is given that the 
minor term is predicate in its premise. It must be either 
distributed or undistributed. If the minor term is dis- 
tributed in its premise, this premise is negative, and there- 
fore the conclusion is negative (rule 6). If the minor term 
is undistributed in its premise, it is undistributed in the 
conclusion (rule 4) — t.e.^ the conclusion is particular. 

(2) If the major term of a syllogism be predicate in 

the major premise, what do we know about the minor 
premise ? [L.] 

The major term must be either distributed or undis- 
tributed in the major premise, if distributed, the major 
premise is negative, and therefore the minor is affirmative 
(rule 5). If undistributed, it is undistributed also in the 
conclusion (rule 4) ; and as it is the predicate of the con- 
clusion, the conclusion must be affirmative ; therefore both 
premises are affirmative^ — /.<?., the 7 ninor is affir 7 native. 

§ 4. Syllogisms may be divided into three classes, 

^ For, if one premise were negative, the conclusion must be 
negative (rule 6), which it is not. 
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called figures {(TXT^fJbaTa\ according to the position 
of the middle term. 

In the first figure the middle term is the subject of one 
premise and predicate of the other ; the general form is — 

M P, 

S M; 

S P. 

We leave the quantity and quality of the propositions 
undetermined, as we have only to indicate the position 
of M as compared with that of S and P. In this 
arrangement of the terms, M has a middle position: this 
appears more clearly when the premises are written as 
Aristotle usually writes them, P is predicated of M, 
M is predicated of This was Aristotle’s reason for 

the name middle term.” All the syllogisms given in 
§§ I, 2 of this chapter are of the first figure. 

In the second figure the middle term is predicate in 
both premises ; — 

P M, 

S M; 

A S P. 


In the third figure the middle term is subject in both 
premises ; — 

M P, 

M S j 

/. S P. 

This was Aristotle’s principle 01 division, and is very 
simple : in fig. i. M is middle (its proper position) ; in 
fig. ii. it is predicate in both premises ; in fig. iii. subject 
in both. Aristotle did not require to make a distinction 
between the major and minor premises. This distinc- 
tion was made by later logicians, and was taken to be 
of great importance by the medieval writers on the 
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subject Hence Aristotle’s first figure was divided intc 
two parts, one of which was afterwards made into a sep- 
arate “ fourth figure.” In this case we must distinguish 
between the major and minor premises in distinguishing 
the figures. In fig. i. the middle term is subject in the 
major premise and predicate in the minor : — 

M P, 

S M j 
S P. 

In fig. iv. the middle term is predicate in the major and 
subject in the minor : — 

P M, 

M S; 

A S P. 

It is not desirable in elementary Logic to depart from 
the traditional recognition of the fourth as an inde- 
pendent figure. 

Besides the division into four figures, syllogisms are 
divided into classes according to the quantity and qual- 
ity of the premises. These classes are called moods 
(modi, rpoTToc ra)v <r%7]fMdTccv). Now there are two 
premises, and each premise must be A, E, I, or O. 
Hence the greatest possible number of moods will be 
the number of permutations ^ of these four letters, two 
at a time. There are, in all, sixteen such permuta- 
tions : — 


AA 

EA 

lA 

OA 

AE 

EE 

IE 

OE 

AI 

El 

II 

OI 

AO 

EO 

lO 

OO 


^ The name permutation is used in its strict mathematical 
sense, according to which AE and EA, for example/ are different 
pel mutations.'' 
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In this table AA means, of course, that both premises 
are universal affirmative j lA, that the major is particular 
affirmative, the minor universal affirmative; and so on. 
In each case the first of the two letters denotes the 
major, and the second the minor, premise. 

We cannot take for granted that all of these are valid 

that is, lead to correct conclusions — in each or any 

figure. The valid moods will have to be found in 
another way, Aristotle discovered the valid moods by 
testing one by one the possible cases in each figure. 
But the principal methods by which he examined or 
tested them were afterwards formally drawn up, and 
known as the Rules or Canons of the Syllogism, as 
explained in the previous section. 

There are, then, sixteen possible moods to examine. 
Seven of these lead to no valid conclusions, in any 
figure, by the rules : EE, EO, OO, OE are excluded 
by the rule against two negatives, and lO, II, OI by 
that against two particulars. This leaves us with nine 
possible moods — AA, AE, AI, AO, EA, El, lA, IE, OA. 
We have to examine each of these in each of the four 
figures, testing the results by the rules. 

But it may be further proved from the general rules 
of the Syllogism alone that IE can yield no conclusion 
in any figure : — 

If possible, let there be a conclusion : then it must 
be negative. 

And every negative proposition distributes its predi- 
cate (the major term) ; 

But the major premise I distributes neither subject 
nor predicate; 

Therefore there would be an Illicit Major. 

We are thus left with eight moods, and we shall ex- 
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amine each of these in each of the four figures, testing 
the results by the rules. 

§ 5. The form of the first figure is : — 

M P, 

S M; 

/. S P. 

The major premise stands first, according to the 
usual custom ; P, the predicate of the conclusion, 
being the major term, and S, the subject of the con- 
clusion, the minor. 

(1) The mood A A in fig. i. is : — 

All M is P. 

All S is M. 

When the distribution or non-distribution of each term 
is considered, it is easily seen that the only conclusions 
about S, valid by all the rules, are : — 

(a) All S is P. 

(d) Some S is P. 

The second of these is called a “weakened conclusion,” 
because it infers less than the premises warrant 3 for 
the term S is distributed in its premise and undis- 
tributed in the conclusion. But this is not technically 
a logical fault. 

(2) The mood AE in fig. i. would be : — 

All M is P, 

No S is M, 

from which there is no valid conclusion about S 3 for 
if there were, it must be a negative conclusion, dis- 
tributing its predicate P, and thus giving an Illicit 
Major, 
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(3) The mood AI in fig. i. is : — 

All M is P, 

Some S is M, 

from which the only valid conclusion about S is : — 
Some S is P. 

(4) The mood AO in fig, i. would be ; — ' 

All M is P, 

Some S is not M, 

from which there is no conclusion, for the same reason 
as in (2) — it would lead to an Illicit Major. 

(5) The mood EA in fig. i. is : — 

No M is P, 

All S is M, 

from which the only valid conclusions about S are 

(a) No S is P, 

(< 5 ) Some S is not P, 

the second being the weakened conclusion. 

(6) The mood El in fig. i. is : — 

No M is P, 

Some S is M, 

from which the only valid conclusion about S is 
Some S is not P. 

(7) The mood lA in fig. L would be : — 

Some M is P, 

All S is M, 

from which there is no conclusion, for the premises 
involve an Undistributed Middle. 


M 
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(8) The mood OA in fig. i. would be : — 

Some M is not P, 

All S is M, 

from which there is no conclusion, because of the 
Undistributed Middle. 

We have thus found six moods ^ in fig. i., giving valid 
conclusions about S, of which two are weakened 
moods” (/.<?., have weakened conclusions).^ We shall 
name each of them by the symbols of its three proposi- 
tions. They are : — 

AAA, EAE, All, EIO, 
together with the two weakened moods : — 

AAI, EAO. 

By similar applications of the rules the student will 
be able to arrive at the following results. In the second 
figure, where the middle is predicate in both premises, 
the valid moods, including two weakened moods, are 
these : EAE (together with the corresponding weakened 
mood EAO), AEE (and AEO), EIO, AOO. In the 
third figure, where the middle is subject in both 
premises, the valid moods are these : AAI, lAI, All, 
EAO, OAO, EIO. In the fourtli figure, where the 
middle is predicate in the major premise and subject 
in the minor, the valid moods, including one weakened 
mood, are these : AAI, AEE (and AEO), lAI, EAO, 
EIO. 

^ It is an error to say that Aristotle overlooked the fourth 
figure ; but he paid no attention to it beyond recognising its 


^ Henceforth we shall use the term ‘Walid ?nood'^ to signify the 
two premises plus their valid conclusion. 

^ Also called ‘'subaltern moods. 
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possibility* He considered it an awkward and useless 
variety of the first figure. His pupils, Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, worked out its five principal moods and added 
them as ^4ndirect moods** to fig, i- Some writers have 
supposed that Claudius Galenus was the first to make these 
moods into a separate ‘‘fourth figure”; hence the fourth 
has been called the “ Galenian figure.** 

The formation of the five moods as a subordinate variety 
of fig* i* ^2.y be based on suggestions made by Aristotle, 
An. Prior. ^ i. 7 and ii. i. We take the eight possible com 
binations of premises which we have examined in fig. i., 
namely ; — 


MaP 

MaP 

MaP 

MaP 

SaM 

SeM 

SiM 

SoM 

MeP 

MeP 

MiP 

MoP 

SaM 

SiM 

SaM 

SaM 


and ask, not (as before) which of them yield valid con- 
clusions about S, but which of them yield valid conclusions 
about P f This involves ' making the old major premise 
into a new minor, and vice versd, so that the middle term 
becomes predicate of the major premise and subject of the 
minor- Testing the new moods by the rules, as before, 
we find that they lead to valid conclusions in four cases, 
giving the moods indicated above as belonging to the 
“fourth figure,” except EIO, which (as we shall see, § 9) 
may be derived from EAO. The student should verify 
this result. The same process may be gone through in 
the second and third figures ; but it will be found that no 
7 tew moods are thus obtained. 

§ 6. Aristotle held that there is one canon, rule, or 
axiom, ^ to which all true reasoning conforms, either 
diiectly and visibly in its very expression, or, if not, in 
such a way that it can be expressed in direct conformity 
with the rule. 

The canon is a concise statement of what mediate 


^ On the meaning of “Axiom,” see above, pp. 45, 46, 
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inference or syiiqgism ieally is. Syllogistic inference is 

ral principle (affirmative or 
case or cases or to a whole 
class of cases. In the syllogism which expresses the 
true nature of reasoning, the general principle is the 
major premise ; the assertion that something fails under 
it is the minor premise. Such a syllogism shows the 
rule of reasoning by the way in which it must naturally 
be expressed, and hence was called by Aristotle a 
perfect syllogism. In a perfect syllogism, the major 
premise must be universal (affirmative or negative), for 
it states the general principle which is to be applied, 
and therefore it naturally comes first; the minor 
premise must be affirmative (and may be universal), 
for it states that a given case comes under this principle. 
Hence all the syllogisms of the first figure, and no 
others, are perfect ; for they alone conform to the 
special rules : — 

(a) The major premise must be universal. 

(fi) The minor premise must be affirmative. These 
are called the special rules or canons of the first figure, 
to distinguish them from the general rules (§ 3) which 
are a^Dplicable to all the figures. 

The usual statement of the Aristotelian canon is 
called the dictu 7 n de 0711711 et de nullo. It has come 
down to us from the mediaeval logicians : Whatever 
is predicated, affirmatively or negatively, of all of a 
class, must be predicated, affirmatively or negatively, 
of everything contained under that class. The affir- 
mative predication of the class is de omni^ the negative 
de nullo. The application of this to the rules of the 
first figure is obvious. The major premise makes 
a statement about all of a class, so that it must be 
universal, and may be negative ; the minor asserts that 


^ riiry^i c^ti^^of a^ 

to" some particular 
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a given case comes under that class, so that it must 
be affirmative; and, in accordance with* the ' dictu 7 n^ 
the conclusion makes the original statement of the 
given case, 

# There are different views of the logical significance 
of the dictum; and these differences depend entirely on the 
different views of predication [ch. IV. §§ 2, 3] which are 
adopted. This has been most clearly pointed out by 
Martineau.^ ‘‘Were the dicfii 7 n of Aristotle shaped into 
perfect conformity with the class theory [ch, IV. § 2] it 
would be expressed thus : Whatever is found in a contained 
class is in the containing. When, instead of this, it is said, 
Whatever is predicated of a class is predicated of the in- 
dividuals or species within it, the expression is of a mixed 
kind. It begins, in its description of the major premise 
(‘whatever is predicated of a class’), without committing 
itself to any particular theory of predication ; but immedi- 
ately, in its description of the minor premise (the individuals 
or species within it), it adopts the doctrine of subject within 
predicate as class within class.” Accordingly, critics of the 
dictum deal with it as if pledged to the class theory of 
predication, and regard its authority as destroyed when this 
doctrine is refuted. This view is expressly taken by Mill 
{Logic^ Bk. II., ch. ii. § 3), who declares that if we consider 
the dictum de omni as the foundation of the syllogism, we 
aie committed to that inadequate account of the meaning 
of a proposition which supposes it to refer something to 
(or exclude something from) a class^ and are therefore com- 
mitted to the following interpretation of the typical syllogism 
— /.(?., “AH of the class M is in the class P, all of the class 
S is in the class M, therefore all of the class S is in the 
class P.” On this ground ^ Mill rejects the dichim^ and 
proposes instead of it two alternative but equivalent axioms 
which he expresses thus (limiting ourselves, for brevity’s 
sake, to the affirmative forms) : “Things (attributes) which 

^ Theory of Reas onmg^ Essays, vol. iii. pp. 431-434, 

® And also because he regards the as an “identical propo* 

sition,” giving tis no information. 
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coexist with the same, coexist with one another,” “What- 
ever is a mark of any mark, is a mark of that which this 
last is a mark of.” These lead to the following interpreta- 
tions of the syllogism: “The attributes signified by M 
always coexist with (or are accompanied by) those signified 
by P 5 the attributes S always coexist with the attributes M ; 
therefore the attributes S always coexist with the attributes 
P ” ; or again : “the attributes M are a mark of the attributes 
P ; the attributes S are a mark of the attributes M ; there- 
fore the attributes S are a mark of the attributes P.” 

# On the foregoing theory Martineau justly observes : 
*'A11 that is here achieved is, avowedly, the substitution of 
the maxim of comprehension for the maxim of extension ; 
and the author imagines that by doing this he cancels the 
dictmn. His own final rule is nothing but a translation 
of KanPs ‘Supreme Rule of the Syllogism/ 7tofa nota est 
eiiam nota ret tpsius?- Kant himself, after enunciating this 
rule, immediately proceeds to show how the dictum arises 
from it as a direct corollary. And subsequent writers have 
very properly given both the scholastic and the Kantian 
maxims as two representations of the same truth [in relation 
to the comprehension of the terms, not a notes est etia7n nota 
rei; repugnans notes repugnat eha7n reij in relation to the 
extension of the terms, quidquid de omnibus ualet^ 'valet 
etiam de quibiisdajn ei singulis y quidquid de nullo valet^ nec 
de quibusdam ?iec de singulis valet\ Aristotle himself is not 
in the least pledged to the one form of the axiom more 
than the other. His clearest and most concise expression 
of it IS perfectly neutral : ^Whatever is said of the predicate 
[M] is said of the subject [S].’ ^ Indeed, the two modes of 
statement are adverted to by Aristotle, and are expressly 
declared to be equivalent : ‘To say that one thing is com- 
pletely included in another, and to say that this other is 
universally a predicate of the one, amou?it to just ike same 
thingl^^^ This is not the only case in which confident 
criticisms made by later and ill-informed writers are found 
to have been anticipated and answered by Aristotle himself. 

^ Kanfs short treatise on “The Four Syllogistic Figures,” § 2 
^Abbott’s Translation), 

^ Categories^ § 5, 


® An. Prior, i. § l. 
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The first figure is of the greatest importance both in 
science and practical life. Whenever we apply previous 
knowledge to a given case, we employ one of the moods 
of this figure, — although no syllogism, and even no 
distinct propositions, may be consciously before our 
minds. Sometimes even an ordinary judgment of 
perception, or recognition of an object, may be analysed 
m this form. Crusoe’s footprint affords an example; 
the minor premise, being our perception of the general 
qualities of the particular fact, may be placed first : 

This mark in the sand is a mark having such and 
such qualities of size, shape, &c. ; 

Every mark having these qualities is the imprint 
of a man’s foot ; 

Therefore this mark is the imprint of a man’s foot 
The process by which the conclusion is reached passes 
in a flash ” through the mind, in such cases ; but none 
the less it is a true syllogistic argument in fig. i. 

The four moods of the first figure are known by 
the names : — 

Barbara^ Celarent^ JDarii, Berio, 

These names contain the vowels of the respective moods 
in their proper order ; and the student will shortly see 
this by no means exhausts their ‘‘connotation.” Our 
present object, however, is to discuss the special char- 
acteristics of the four moods. 

The mood Barbara is so familiar and constant a 
mode of thought that its importance usually escapes 
attention. But we might know beforehand the large 
part that it must play in science ; for science seeks for 
results which are taws — i,e,, statements true universally 
about certain kinds of fact. Every time we explain a 
fact by the law, /.(?., find a new complete application 
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of the law, we make a syllogism in Barbara — not for- 
mally^ explicitly, or in expression, for this would make 
the reasoning long and tedious ; but implicitly at every 
step we reason in this form.^ 

The following are examples of this mood, regarded as the 
application ot a law — 

When a material substance is heated, it expands ; 
Glass is a material substance ; 

/. Glass expands when heated. 

Hence we may explain the liability of thick glass to crack 
more easily than thin glass, when heated : — 

Hotter substances expand more than those that are less 
heated ; 

When thick glass is heated, the surface is (at first) hotter 
than the interior ; 

Hence the surface expands more than the interior. 

In all such reasoning, the major premise (the general law) 
is supposed to be known independently of this particu- 
lar case to which we apply it. In the following example, 
Newton discovered the major premise by mathematical 
calculation : — 

Whenever one body revolves round another which attracts 
with a force decreasing as the square of the distance 
increases, it will describe an orbit of which Kepler^s 
* Laws are true. 

The planets are bodies holding this relation to the sun ; 
Therefore the planets describe orbits of which Kepler’s 
Laws are true. 

In Grammar^ every application of a grammatical rule to 
the construction of a sentence is a syllogism in Barbara^ 
In Ethics, all appeals to accepted moral rules in judging 
particular acts are syllogisms in fig. i. ; and if the result is 
affirmative, the mood is the same fundamental one. In 
Law^ the procedure is equally syllogistic, “The whole aim 


^ For a very full and sound account of the meaning of the several 
syllogistic figures, with numerous examples, see Ueberweg, Logic^ 
§§ loi, 110-117. 
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of legal procedure is to determine whether a particular case 
does or does not fall under a given general rule. Thus, in 
a criminal trial, the law which has been violated furnishes 
the major premise, and the examination of the acts of the 
accused supplies the minor premise.” In Economics, the 
whole Deductive Method” is an application of general 
rules to cases coming under them, and therefore consists in 
a continual use of the mood Barbara, In History, explan- 
ation by general laws is resorted to whenever possible. 
Our knowledge of human nature individual and social sup- 
plies various major premises, of what men and nations will 
do under given circumstances ; and having found historical 
examples of these circumstances, we explain what occurred 
by reasonings in Barbara, In Medichie, any case of diag- 
nosis is a syllogism in this mood. Certain bodily conditions 
are known to be the symptoms of a certain disease ; this is 
a case of those conditions ; therefore this is a case of that 
disease. 

When speaking, in the present section, of the valid 
moods of figure i,, we ignored the “ weakened moods,” 
AAI and EAO, mentioned in § 5. This is because, 
though technically valid, they are practically superfluous. 
They have been given the names JBarbari and Celaront^ 
respectively. They are sometimes called subaltern 
moods,” for the conclusion of Barbari can be inferred 
by “ subalternation ” (ch. III. § 7, p. 77) from that of 
Barbara^ and the conclusion of Celaront in a similar 
way from that of Celarent, 

Of the remaining moods of flg. i., we may notice that 
Celarent can prove only a universal negative — that 
nothing in a given class has certain stated qualities : — 

Nothing that increases taxation can be long popular: 

All wars increase taxation ; 

/. No wars can be long popular. 


This mood is of less importance than Barbara,, for we 
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can only clear the ground, not directly advance know- 
ledge, by proving what things are not : — 

Nothing involuntary can be cured by punishment: 
Stupidity is involuntary; 

Stupidity cannot be cured by punishment. 

But no syllogism in Celaf'ent could tell us how stupidity 
may be cured, 

§ 7. The second figure proves only negatives. Its 
valid moods are : — * 

Cesare, Camestres^ JPestzno^ Baroco. 

It lb useful in establishing distinctions between things. 
We prove a distinction between S and P by pointing 
out that P has an attribute M which S has not (in the 
moods Camesires or Baroco^; or that P has not an 
attribute M which S has (in the moods Cesare or 
Besfin'o).^ 

The following is an example of Caviestres, 

Before the planet Neptune was discovered : — 

The sun and all the planets belonging to our solar 
system must completely determine the orbit of 
Uranus ; 

The sun and the known planets do not do this ; 

/. The sun and the known planets are not the whole of 
our solar system. 

For Baroco, we may give : — 

All true theories are self-consistent; 

Some scientific theories are not self-consistent; 

Some scientific theories are not true 
Again : — 

All moral acts are done from a praiseworthy motive; 
Some acts that are legal are not done from a praise- 
worthy motive ; 

Some acts that are legal are not moral, 

^ On CamesZres and Cesare in connection with the hypothetical 
syllogism, see ch. VII, § 3. 
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For Cesare, we give two examples from Aristotle {Ethics^ 
ii. 4) which are excellent illustrations of the value of figure 
ii, in establishing distinctions : — 

The feelings are not objects of moral judgment; 

The virtues (apera^) are objects of moral judgment; 

The virtues are not feelings. 

Again : — 

The passions are not the result of conscious choice ; 

The virtues are the result of conscious choice; 

/, The virtues are not passions. 

The following is a good example of Festino : — 

Forces in Nature, working by strictly mechanical laws, 
cannot produce organic beings capable of growth and 
reproduction ; 

Some forces in Nature have produced such beings ; 

/, Some forces in Nature do not work by strictly mechanical 
laws. 

We must add that Cesare and Camesfres have 
“weakened moods/^ EAO and AEO respectively, some- 
times called Cesaro and Camestros, 

The student must notice that in all the syllogisms 
of figs. i. and ii., the premises state exactly enough, 
no more and no less than enough, to warrant the 
conclusion. That means that the middle term is dis- 
tributed only once in each syllogism, and neither of the 
extremes is distributed in the premises without being 
distributed in the conclusion. Syllogisms of which this 
is true have been called fundamental syllogisms, 

§ 8. The third figure proves only “particulars^ pro- 
positions. Its valid moods are : — 

Farafti, Fisamls, JDatisi, Felapton^ Bocardo^ Ferison, 

The moods with an I conclusion are useful in proving 
a rule by positive instances ; those with an O conclusion, 
in proving exceptions to a rule. A frequent use of the 
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former is to disprove sweeping denials (or assertions of 
incompatibility)* 

The mood Darapti contains more than enough to warrant 
its particular conclusion. The following is an example : — 

All whales are mammals ; 

All whales are water-creatures ; 

Some water-creatures are mammals. 

The syllogism establishes an instance of the fact that some 
mammals live in the water. The argument is perfectly valid 
from every point of view; but the middle term is distributed 
twice. A syllogism like Darapii, which contains more than 
enough to prove the conclusion, is called a ‘‘strengthened 
syllogism.” 

The mood Darapii is specially appropriate when the 
middle is a singular term, and then no other mood will prove 
the conclusion. In this connection we must again emphasise 
the fact that a proposition making an affirmation about a 
singular subject (ch. II. § 3) is ranked as universal, as an 
A proposition (ch. III. § i, p. 54). The nature of the argu- 
ment is the same if the middle is a collective singular term. 
If, then, we require an instance of the rule that poetic genius 
and scientific ability are compatible, we may argue : — 

Goethe was a man of poetic genius ; 

Goethe was a man of scientific ability ; 

/. Some men of scientific ability are men of poetic genius. 

For another example we may give : — 

Potassium floats on water; 

Potassium is a metal ; 

Some metals float on water, 

which is an instance of the fact that metallic qualities do not 
exclude the degree of lightness necessary for floating. 

Whh regard to the remaining moods of this figure, the 
student should be able to show for himself how Dzsamis may 
be derived from Darapti^ and Bocardo from Felapton^ by 
applying “subalternation” to the major premise, and Datisi 
from Darapti^ by taking the item ” of the minor 

premise. 
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§ 9 . The awkwardness of the fourth figure is due to 
the fact that a term which is naturally subject is taken 
as predicate in the conclusion. Thus, if we have these 
premises — 

J All roses are plants, 

( All plants need air, 

we should naturally expect the conclusion to be about 
** roses” — we should naturally regard the syllogism 
as one in Barbara^ fig. L, the conclusion being — 

All roses need air. 

But in the fourth figure the conclusion unexpectedly 
makes the statement about “things needing air” — 

f All roses are plants, 

( All plants need air ; 

Some things needing air are roses. 

This is the mood AAI in fig. iv., called Bramantip. It 
is entirely superfluous, as well as unnatural, for the con- 
clusion, if desired, can be obtained by merely converting 
the conclusion in Ba7'bara. The same remark applies 
to the moods AEE and lAI in fig. iv., called Camenes 
and Bh^iaris respectively, — in which the conclusion, 
when we think naturally, is drawn in Celareni and Barii 
respectively ; and if the conclusion of the fourth figure 
is required, it is obtained by conversion. 

The two remaining moods of fig. iv. — EAO and EIO, 
called Fesapo and Freszson respectively — fall less readily into 
the form of fig. i. If we convert the major of Fesapo simply, 
and the imnox per accldens^ w^e have a pair of premises from 
winch the conclusion of Fesapo follows, in Ferio of fig. i. ; 
also, fioni Fesapo we may derive Fresison by taking the 
‘‘subaltern” of the minor premise. 
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The following mechanical device for remembering the 
names of the valid moods (excluding weakened moods) 
in the four figures^ by fitting them into Latin hexameters, 
comes down to us (with a few slight changes) from the 
medieval logicians : — 

Barbara, Celafent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris; 

Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baioco, secundas; 

Tertia Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 

Bocardo, Ferison, habet ; quarta insuper addit 
Braniantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison.^ 

§ lo. We may thus sum up the reasons why the first 
figure is, as Aristotle held, superior to the others : — 

(a) It alone complies directly with the Canon of 
Reasoning ; hence its scientific value, as 
illustrated above. 

(d) It will prove each of the conclusions A, E, I, and 
O, and is the only mood in which A can be 
proved. 

(^r) In the principal mood of this figure, the relative 
extension of the major, middle, and minor 
terms corresponds to the relative order of their 
names. 

(d) The subject in the conclusion is also subject 
in its premise, and the predicate in the con- 
clusion is predicate in its premise. 

The most fundamental of these considerations is of 
course the first, which rests on an assumption of what 
true reasoning is. On this ground also, we were able 
to prove the special rules of the first figure. They 
are really a repetition of the Canon of Reasoning itself. 

^ These lines are usually referred to as the ‘‘Mnemonic Lines” 
or “ Mnemonic Verses.” 
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These special rules may be proved also from the 
general rules of the syllogism. 


Proof of the Special Rules of Fig. u 

Rule I. The mmor premise must be affirfnative. 

The form for fig. i. is ; — 

M P, 

S M; 

/.s~pr 

If possible let the minor premise be negative. Then the 
major must be affirmative, and P is undistributed theie ; 
and also the conclusion must be negative, and P is dis- 
tributed there. Hence if the minor premise is negative 
we have an Illicit Major. Therefore the minor must be 
affirmative. 

Rule 2. The major pre^nise 7 nust be universal. 

Since the minor premise is affirmative, the middle term 
is not distributed there. Hence it must be distributed in 
the major premise ; and as it is subject there, this premise 
must be universal. 


Exercise XIII. 

Prove, from the General Rules of the syllogism, the fol- 
lowing Special Rules for the second and third figures 
respectively. 

Fig. ii. 

1. One premise must be negative. 

2. The conclusion must be negative. 

3. The major premise must be universal. 

Fig. iii. 

1. The minor piemise must be affirmative. 

2. The conclusion must be particular. 

It is also possible to deduce every one of the General 

/A^ rrx. . //^ 1 
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Rules of the syllogism from the dictum de omni et de 
nuUo. 

Aristotle called figs, ii. and iii, the “ imperfect 
figures,” as they have not the cogent and conclusive 
character of fig. i. They may be made independent 
by constructing canons or dicta applicable directly to 
them, as the dictum of Aristotle is applicable to fig. i. 
This has been done — by Lambert (Ueberweg, 
Logic^ § 103). But these maxims, it may be affirmed, 
have not the clear, distinct, and self-evident character 
of the Aristotelian dictum. 

Aristotle himself exhibited the cogency of the moods 
in the imperfect figures by means of the first figure. 
The process is called Reduction ; and its general nature 
may be stated thus : Transform the premises of the 
imperfect syllogism in such a way that its conclusion 
may be drawn from them in one of the valid moods of 
the first figure. The transformation of the premises 
is effected {a) by one of the processes of immediate 
inference, applied to one or both of the premises; 
id) by transposition of the premises, if necessary, in 
order to keep the major premise first. 

The names given to the various moods in the im- 
perfect figures are not only the means of indicating, 
by their three vowels, the quantity and quality of the 
major premise, the minor, and the conclusion : some 
of the intermediate consonants indicate the processes 
by which reduction is effected. The significant con- 
sonants are x, and c ; and also the initial letters 

of the names, B, C, D, F. 

(i) s, except when it is the last letter of the name, in- 
dicates that the proposition denoted by the 
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preceding vowel is to be converted simply {con- 
versto Sitnplex), 

(2) except when it is the last letter of the name, im 

dicates that the proposition denoted by the 
preceding vowel is to be converted Per accidem 
{in Particularem propostfzonem), 

( 3 ) indicates that the premises of the imperfect syl- 

logism are to be transposed, the major becoming 
the minor, and vice versd {Metathesis sive Mu- 
tatio prceinissarum). 

By these means we shall have changed the premises of the 
imperfect syllogism into two equivalent but new premises, 
from which a valid conclusion may be drawn in fig. i. The 
initial letter B, C, D, or F, of the name of the imperfect 
syllogism, shows the mood in fig. i. in which the new 
premises give a valid conclusion. If there is an i- or ^ at 
the end of the name of the imperfect syllogism, it means 
that the new syllogism in fig. i. does not give a conclusion 
identical with that of the imperfect syllogism, but one from 
which the latter can be derived by conversion, simple or 
per accidens. 

(4) Ct indicates that the mood must be reduced by a 

distinct process called indirect reduction, to be 
explained shortly. The process was formerly 
called “ Conversio syllogismi^' or duciio per 
Contradictoriam propositione7n sive per iznpos* 
sibileP Hence it is an error to substitute a k 
for this c^ as Jevons and Fowler do. 

Example : Reduce Camestres, This is in fig. ii. : — 

All P is M, 

No S is M * 

A No S IS P. 

The first s in the name indicates that the original minor 
premise is to be converted simply ; the m indicates that the 
original premises are to be transposed. The C indicates 
that from the new pair of premises, thus obtained, we are 
to draw the conclusion in Celarentf fig. i. ; and the second 

N 
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s indicates that if we convert this conclusion in Celarent 
simply, we shall get our original conclusion. 

Convert the original minor, and transpose ; — 

No M is S, 

All P is M, 

from which in Celarent the conclusion is^ 

No P is S, 

from which again by simple conversion, 

No S is P, 

which is the original conclusion. 

The process of Reduction in the case of the fourth figure 
has already been illustrated (§ 9). 

This operation, of direct application of Immediate 
Inference and transposition, is called direct reduction. 
By this means we are also said to reduce ostensively 
(Sefc/cT^/ceS?). Aristotle did not admit any Immediate 
Inference except conversion ; and under this limitation 
we cannot reduce Baroco and Bocardo directly. Ac- 
cordingly they are reduced by a distinct process known 
as reduction per impossibile (hia rov dSwarov) or in- 
direct reduction: assume the falsity of the conclusion 
(/.<?., the truth of its contradictory) ; take this contra- 
dictory with one of the original premises, as the two 
premises of a new syllogism in Barbara^ the con- 
clusion of which will be incompatible with the other 
premise of the original syllogism. Hence either the 
original conclusion is true or one of the original 
premises false ; and, since in Deductive Logic the 
premises are always assumed to be true, we can only 
accept the former alternative. 


^ Barbara^ being in the first figuie, is known to be valid. 
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Examples : (a) Reduce Baroco per impossibile ; — 

( All P is M. 

( Some S is not M. 

/. Some S is not P. 


If this conclusion is false, its contradictory must be true j 

that is ^ ^ 

All S IS P. 


Make this the minor of a new syllogism with the original 
major : — 

\ All P is M, 

( All S is P, 

from which the conclusion in Barbara is. 

All S is M, 

which contradicts the original minor. Therefore All S is M 
is false, and if so one of its premises must be false. This 
can only be the assumed premise All S is P ; and if this is 
false, Some S is not P, the original conclusion, is true. 

[p) Reduce Bocardo per hnpossibile : — 

J Some M is not P. 

All M is S. 

/. Some S is not P. 

Take the contradictory of this conclusion with the original 
minor and draw a conclusion from them in Barbara : — 

\ All S is P. 

( All M is S, 

/. All M is P. 

This new conclusion must be false, for it contradicts the 
original major ; hence its assumed premise All S is P is 
false — the original conclusion. Some S is not P, is true. 

(<:) The process of indirect reduction may be applied to 
any of the imperfect moods. Aristotle when mentioning 
the process applies it to Darapti : — 

\ All M is P. 

\ All M is S. 

Some S is P. 
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The new syllog-ism formed by the contradictory of this 
:onclusion, with the same minor, g-ives a new conclusion in 
Celarent : — 

/ No S is P. 
t All M is S. 

No M is P. 

This conclusion is the contrary of the original major. One 
of them must be false, and it can only be this conclusion. 
Therefore its assumed premise is false — 2.^., the original 
conclusion is true. 

(d) By the employment of obversion, Baroco and Bocardo 
may be reduced directly, (i) Baroco may be reduced to 
Ferio by contrapositing the major premise and obverting the 
minor. (2) Bocardo may be reduced to Darit by contra- 
positing the original major, transposing the premises, and 
taking the obverted converse of the new conclusion. 

It must be borne in mind that the term Reduction 
has no meaning except on the Aristotelian view of the 
inferiority of the other figures to the first; and to ^‘re- 
duce ” a mood must always mean “ reduce it to fig. i.” 
It is possible to transform some of the imperfect moods 
into other imperfect moods ; but this is a mere exer- 
cise in mechanical manipulation, and should not be 
called reduction.” 

§ II. When one of the premises of a logical syllog- 
ism is omitted in the verbal expression of it, we have 
what in modern text-books is called an enthymeme 
{syllogismiis decurtatus). This is the form in which syl- 
logistic arguments are commonly met with. The miss- 
ing premise is supplied in thought ; hence the enthy- 
meme has the same characteristics as the completely 
expressed syllogism. Most commonly the premise 
which is omitted but understood is the major, and 
then the enthymeme is said to be of the firs.t orders 
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sometimes, the minor premise is omitted, when it is of 
the second order ; rarely, the conclusion is omitted, 
when it is of the third order. The omission of the 
conclusion is less a logical than a rhetorical device, to 
“ insinuate ” or “ suggest ” what is to be proved ; it is 
a figure of speech.” 


The syllogism which when fully expressed is stated as 
follows : “All religious wars are fought out with the greatest 
pertinacity and bitterness ; the Thirty Years'* War was a 
religious w^ar; hence its length and bitterness” — may be 
expressed “ enthymematically ” in the three forms : — 

First order: “The Thirty Years* War was long and 
bitter; for it was a religious war.” 

Second order: “The Thirty Years* War was long and 
bitter, for all religious wars are so.” 

Third order: “All religious wars are long and bitter 5 
and the Thirty Years* War was a religious war. 

Understood thus, an enthymeme is a formally valid syl- 
logism with one premise (or the conclusion) not expressed. 
This use of the term has largely prevailed since Hamilton 
wrote. But the term is much more serviceable when under- 
stood to mean a “ condensed ” syllogism whether formally 
valid or not. Jevons has pointed out that even a single propo- 
sition may have a syllogistic force if it clearly suggests a 
second premise which thus enables a conclusion to be drawn. 
“The expression of Home Tooke, * Men who have no rights 
cannot justly complain of any wrongs,* seems to be a case 
in point ; for there are few people who have not felt wronged 
at some time or other, and they would therefore be likely to 
argue, whether upon true or false premises, as follows : — 
Men who have no rights cannot justly complain of any 
wrongs ; 

We can justly complain ; 

Therefore we are not men who have no rights. 

In other words, * we have rights.’ ” 

And Professor Minto has also observed that the argu- 
ments of common life are often less explicit than the Hamil- 
tonian enthymeme. “A general principle is vaguely hinted 
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at ; a subject is referred to a class the attributes of which 
are supposed to be definitely known. Thus : — 

He was too ambitious to be scrupulous in his choice of 
means. 

He was too impulsive not to have made many blunders. 
Each of these sentences contains a conclusion and an 
enthymematic argument in support of it. The hearer is 
understood to have in his mind a definite idea of the degree 
of ambition at which a man ceases to be scrupulous, or the 
degree of impulsiveness that is incompatible with accuracy.^’ 

* The Aristotelian Enthymeme ^ {ivdvfjurifjLa) is not 
necessarily an elliptically expressed syllogism ; it is an 
argument which aims only at establishing a result as 
probable ^ — as more than possible^ but not certain to 
happen, — so far as our premises tell us. This ex- 
tremely important and frequent form of reasoning will 
be discussed when we come to treat of Induction, 
Because Aristotle and his commentators spoke of the 
enthymeme as an “ incomplete syllogism,” — meaning a 
syllogism or argument which does not furnish complete 
proop — later logicians supposed that he meant “ incom- 
plete,” in the sense of being not fully expressed in 
words. Hence the modern doctrine of the enthymeme 
is simply a notice of the ways in which, in ordinary 
reasoning, we move on from one fact or statement to 
another without stopping to state all the steps definitely 
and explicitly. This is why fallacies are so often 
hidden j an argument is based upon some unexpressed 
assumption which will not bear examination, 

§ 12. Syllogisms may be combined, in various ways, 
into “chains of reasoning.” A common form is that 
in which the conclusion of one syllogism furnishes one 
of the premises of the next : — 


^ For derivation of this word, see below, ch, VIII. § 3, 
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f All M is P, 
t All S is M ; 
therefore All S is P ; 

but All R is S ; 
therefore All R is P. 

Here we have two syllogisms in Barbara^ the conclusion 
of the first forming the major premise of the second. 
The syllogism whose conclusion furnishes one of the 
premises is called the Prosyllogism ; the syllogism 
which borrows one of its premises from a previous 
conclusion is called the Episyllogism. There may, of 
course, be three or more syllogisms combined in this 
way. When we pass steadily from one syllogism to 
another, making each conclusion as soon as it is estab- 
lished the premise of a new syllogism, we are said to 
adopt a synthetic or progressive method, building up 
our results as we go along. If we state the episyllogism 
first, and then the prosyilogism, we are said to adopt 
an analytic or regressive method.^ In this case the 
prosyllogism is often condensed into an enthymeme, 
which stands as one of the premises of the episyllogism : 
“ No man is infallible, for no man is omniscient ; 
Aristotle was a man, therefore Aristotle was not 
infallible,” A syllogism of this kind, in which one 
(or both) of the premises is expanded by the addi- 
tion of a reason, is called by modern logicians an 
Epicheirema (e7ri%66p'?7/ia, aggressio ^ — a terra used by 

^ The terms analysis and synthesis are not used only with refer- 
ence to arguments expiessed in a series of formal syllogisms : any 
process of inference in which we work out the consequences of the 
premises from which we start, or argue from causes to effects, is 
called a synthetic process ; and when we work back to find the 
grounds on which our premises rest or to argue from effects to 
causes, the process is called analytic. 
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Aristotle in a different sense). In the example given^ 
the full prosyllogism is : ‘‘ All infallible beings are 

omniscient ; no men are omniscient, therefore no men 
are infallible/^ 

A chain of prosyilogisms and episyllogisms, in which 
all the conclusions, except the last, are omitted in 
expression, was called by post-Aristotelian logicians a 
Sorites (o-aypeLT'rj^y acervus). According to the order 
in which the premises follow one another, it is usual to 
distinguish the Aristotelian and the G-oclenian ^ Sorites. 
The Aristotelian form is : A is B, B is C, C is D, D is 
E, hence A is E. It progresses from terms of narrower 
to those of wider extent ; and (in addition to the con- 
clusions) the minor premise of every syllogism except 
the first is not expressed. The Goclenian form is : D 
is E, C is D, B is C, A is B ; hence A is E. It pro- 
gresses from terms of wider to those of narrower extent 
— /.<?., E, D, C, B, A ; and the major premise of every 
syllogism except the first is omitted. 


For the sake of clearness we add an analysis of the two 
forms. 


Aristotelian Sorites, 

A is B, 

B is C, 

C is D ; .’.A is D. 
Analysis. 

(1) ^ A is B (minor). 

( B is C (major). 

A is C (conclusion). 

(2) 5 A is C (minor), 
c C is D (major). 

A is D (conclusion). 


Goclenian Sorites, 

C is D, 

B is C, 

A is B ; /, A is D, 
Analysis, 

(1) ( C is D (major). 

( B is C (minor), 

B is D (conclusion). 

(2) \ B is D (major). 

( A is B (minor). 

A is D (conclusion). 


* The “ Goclenian ” form is so called because it was suggested by 
a German logician of the sixteenth century, Goclenius. 
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[n both forms the procedure is synthetic or progressive. 
In these examples the syllogisms are all in fig. i. Dr 
Keynes has shown that Sorites are possible in which 
each syllogism is of the second figure, and also in which 
each syllogism is of the third figure ; but these are only 
mechanical curiosities. For the Aristotelian Sorites the 
following rules may be given : — 

(1) The first premise alone can be particular; 

(2) The last premise alone can be negative ; 

for if any of the intermediate premises were either negative 
or particular, the chain of connection would be broken. The 
Goclenian Sorites proceeds in the reverse order : — 

(1) The first premise alone can be negative ; 

(2) The last premise alone can be particular. 

In the examples given all the premises were universal and 
affirmative. The student should construct examples in 
which the first or last premise is particular or negative, 
according to the rules. 

Aristotle refers to arguments of this kind Pr.y Bk. L 
25) ; but by the Greeks the name crmpelriis was given to a 
particular kind of fallacy Ueberweg^ § 125). 

§ 13. The student who has grasped the general 
principle of each of the first three figures, will have 
no difficulty in turning ordinary or colloquial reasonings 
into syllogistic form, and so testing their validity. To 
do this is a valuable exercise in accuracy of thought. 
For instance, if an argument aims at proving or dis- 
proving some attribute of a thing, by applying a general 
rule or principle, or by bringing it under a higher class : 
then the dictum of Aristotle is directly applicable, and 
the figure is the first. If the argument aims at a nega- 
tive conclusion, separating two things by reasoning from 
the fact that an attribute which is characteristic of one 
is absent in the other ; the figure is the second. If the 
argument aims at establishing a rule, — a general or partly 
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general statement, — by an instance ; or if it endeavours 
to deny such a rule by means of a negative instance: 
then the figure is the third. 

In order to express the argument strictly in the 
form of mood and figure, it is usually necessary to 
make changes in the given expression of it, supplying 
any premise which may be understood but not ex- 
pressed, according to Hamilton’s postulate, that what 
is implicit in thought may be made explicit in language 
(ch. III. § 4). It is a mistake to say, as Jevons does, 
that such changes “are of an extra-logical character, 
and belong more properly to the science of language ” \ 
for they are changes made in order that the words 
may express the true logical relations of the thoughts. 

Jevons quotes from the Port Royal Logic two examples 
of arguments which, he says, “ cannot be proved by the 
rules of the syllogism,” and yet are perfectly valid. The 
examples are: {a) ‘'The sun is a thing insensible; the 
Persians worship the sun ; therefore the Persians worship 
a thing insensible.” {b') "The Divine Law commands us 
to honour kings ; Louis XIV. is a king ; therefore the 
Divine Law commands us to honour Louis XIV.” Now 
if we were limited to making merely gram^natical changes 
in these arguments, it would be difficult if not impossible 
to express them as strict syllogisms. But it should have 
been evident that they can be so expressed. The first 
of them adduces an instance in support of the general 
statement that Persians are worshippers ot a thing insen- 
sible, hence it is of the type of fig. iii. ; the second is an 
application of a general principle, and hence is of the 
type of fig. i. The arguments may be expressed syllo- 
gistically in Darapti and Barbara respectively : — 

{a) The sun is an object of Persian worship ; 

The sun is a thing insensible ; 

Therefore something insensible is an object of Persian 
worship. 
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{if) Kings are to be honoured by command of the Divine 
Law ; 

Louis XIV. is a king ; 

Therefore Louis XIV. is to be honoured by com- 
mand of the Divine Law.^ 

We add a few more examples illustrating this logical 
transformation of the ordinary expressions of reasoning. 

‘‘ He must be a Buddhist, for all Buddhists hold these 
opinions.’* 

Here the unexpressed minor premise evidently is, “he 
holds these opinions”: — 

All Buddhists are persons holding these opinions ; 

He is a person holding these opinions ; 

Therefore he is a Buddhist. 

This is the mood AAA in fig. ii., and is formally invalid, as 
it involves an undistributed middle. This is an example 
of a fallacy which frequently arises through arguing, in 
the second figure, from resemblances. Any one may hold 
opinions resembling some Buddhist doctrines without being 
a Buddhist. Inductively such arguments are of great 
importance, and the conditions under which we may rely 
on them will be discussed in the sequel ; but they are 
formally fallacious. If the original argument had been 
as follows : ‘‘ He must be a Buddhist, for none other than 
Buddhists hold these opinions,” it would have been valid 
in Cesare, fig. ii., leading to the conclusion, “ He is none 
other than a Buddhist,” or (by obversion) he is a Buddhist. 

The following is a common rhetorical form of argu- 
ment : “Why be ashamed of a mistake? All men are 
fallible.” The question is equivalent to the statement that 
“ no mistakes are things to be ashamed of” ; this is evidently 
the conclusion. The given premise, “all men are fallible, 

^ Example {a) might also be taken as an instance of what Jevons 
calls “immediate inference by complex conception” (see above, 
ch. III. § 13) followed hy Baf'bara : “The sun is a thing insensible, 
therefore worshippers of the sun are worshippers of a thing in- 
sensible ; the Persians are worshippers of the sun, therefore the 
Persians are worshippers of a thing insensible.” As regards (^), 
the valid conclusion is that the French subjects of Louis XIV. were 
bound to honour him as an official, not necessarily as a man. 
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must be restated so as to connect it with the conclusion, 
thus : a mistake is what all men are liable to.” This con- 
tains the subject of the conclusion, and is therefore the 
minor premise ; it is universal, for it means to refer to every 
instance of mistake.” The syllogism then becomes : — 
What all men are liable to is not a thing to be ashamed of, 
A mistake is what all men are liable to ; 

Therefore no mistakes are things to be ashamed of. This 
IS valid in Celareiitt fig. i. 


Exercise XIV. 

Questions on Chapter VI. 

(i) Elementary. 

1. Distinguish Mediate and Immediate Inference. Is 
Immediate Inference merely a verbal change in the pro- 
position? What is its practical utility? 

2. What is Mediate Inference, and why so called ? What 
is its simplest form? Give the etymological meaning of the 
term Syllogism. 

3. Explain the method of argument characteristic of the 
Aristotelian syllogism (§ 2). How is it exemplified in the 
following arguments ? 

(a) Silver is a good conductor of electricity, for such 
are all the metals. 

{b) Comets cannot be without weight, for they are 
composed of matter, which is not without weight, 

4. In the following syllogisms, point out in this order the 
conclusion, the middle term, the major term, the minor 
term, the major premise, the minor premise : — 

{a) All men are fallible, and all kings are men ; hence 
all kings are fallible. 

{b) All roses are plants, and all plants need air, so that 
all roses need air. 

{c) Natives of South Africa are capable of education, 
for they are men, and all men are capable of 
education. 
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5. State the six principal and two subordinate rules of the 
syllogism* 

6. Explain carefully what is meant by “ambiguous 
middle/’ “undistributed middle,” “illicit process of the 
major” and “of the minor.” 

7. In what cases may two apparently negative premises 
lead to a valid conclusion ? 

8. Name all the rules of the syllogism which are broken 
by each of the following moods : — 

AIA, EEI, lEA, lOI, IIA, AEI. [Jevons.] 

9. Distinguish the four Figures of the syllogism. 

10. Write out the sixteen possible different moods (com- 
binations of premises A, E, I, or O, two at a time) and 
strike out those that are directly excluded by the rules. 

11. Prove from the rules alone, irrespective of figure, that 
IE can yield no valid conclusion. 

12. In what figures do the following premises yield a 
valid conclusion? — 

A A, A I, EA, OA. [Jevons.] 

13. Name the figure and mood of each of the following 
valid syllogisms : — 

ia) Some M is S, {b) All S is M, 

No P is M, No M is P, 

/, Some S is not P. A No S is P. 

14. Draw valid conclusions from each of the following 
pairs of premises, and name the figure and mood in each 
case : — 

(a) All planets are heavenly bodies; 

No planets are self-luminous. 

(p) Nothing that can be cured by punishment is in- 
voluntary ; 

Stupidity IS involuntary. 

(The premises (U) can be taken in two ways, giving two 
possible valid conclusions.) 

15. Show, with examples, that false premises may give 
true conclusions. 
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16. Supply premises to the following conclusions : — 

(а) Some logicians are not good reasoners. 

(d) The rings of Saturn are material bodies. 

(^) Party government exists in every democracy. 

(d) Ail fixed stars obey the law of gravitation. [Jevons.] 

17. State the dictum de omni et de nuUo^ and prove from 
it the ‘‘special rules of the first figure.” Prove them also 
from the general rules. 

18. What are the special uses of each of the first three 
figures ? 

19. What is Reduction? Why did Aristotle consider it 
necessary ? 

20. Explain and illustrate “ Indirect Reduction.” 

21. State and explain the “ Mnemonic Lines.” 

22. Explain the terms : Enthymeme, Prosyllogism, Epi- 
syllogism, Epicheirema, Sorites. 

What are the rules to which a Sorites must conform ? 

23. State each of the following arguments in logical 
syllogistic) form, so far as necessary, and examine its 

validity ; — 

(1) Every book is liable to error, and every book is a 

human production; therefore all human produc- 
tions are liable to error. 

(2) No persons destitute of imagination are true poets; 

some persons destitute of imagination are good 
logicians ; therefore some true poets are not good 
logicians. 

(3) All tyrants deserve to die ; Csssar is not a tyrant, 

therefore he does not deserve to die. 

(4) Some mathematicians are logicians ; no logicians 

are unacquainted with the works of Aristotle; 
therefore some mathematicians are not unac- 
quainted with the works of Aristotle. 

(5) Socrates was self- restrained, for all wise men are so. 

(б) Personal deformity is an affliction of nature, and 

no disgrace is an affliction of nature ; therefore 
personal deformity is not disgrace. 

(7) No idle person can be a successful writer of history ; 
therAfam Hume, Macaulay, Hallani, and Grote, 
must have been industrious. 
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^S) Bacon was a great lawyer and statesman ; and as 
he was also a philosopher, we may infer that any 
philosopher may be a great lawyer and statesman. 

(9) Every candid man acknowledges merit in a rival ; 

every learned man does not do so ; therefore every 
learned man is not candid. 

(10) Warm countries alone produce wines ; Spain is a 

warm country, therefore Spain produces wines. 

[Fowler, Jevons,] 

24, Describe the logical character of each of the following 
arguments, and expand each into a series of syllogisms : — 

(1) Whatever tends to withdraw the mind from pursuits 

of a low nature, deserves to be promoted : classi- 
cal learning does this, since it gives us a taste 
for intellectual enjoyments; therefore it deserves 
to be promoted- [Jevons.] 

(2) All unnecessary duties on imports are impolitic, 

as they impede the trade of the country ; the 
American protective duties are unnecessary, as 
they support industries which are quite able to 
stand alone; therefore the American protective 
tariff is impolitic. [Welton.] 

(3) An avaricious man is one who desires more than he 

possesses ; a man who desires more than he pos- 
sesses is discontented ; a discontented man is un- 
happy ; therefore an avaricious man is unhappy. 


(ii) Mo7'e Advanced. 

25. Enumerate and describe briefly what you regard as 
the distinct varieties of Immediate Inference. Discuss the 
right of these forms to be regarded as modes of Infer- 
ence. [L.] 

26. Upon what principle have the names major, middle, 

and minor been applied to the terms of a syllogism? How 
far are these names generally applicable ? [O.] 

27. If the major premise is a particular negative, deter- 
mine the mood and figure. 

28. Show that there are only four ways of proving 
fsyllogistically) a universal negative. 
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29. If the major term be universal in the premises and 
particular in the conclusion, determine the mood and figure, 
it being understood that the syllogism is one of those men- 
tioned in the mnemonic lines. 

30. Prove that in every figure, if the minor premise is 
negative, the major must be universal. [O ] 

31. What can be determined respecting a syllogism under 
each of the following conditions ? — 

{a) That only one term is distributed, and that only 
once ; 

{b) That only one term is distributed, and that twice ; 

{c) That two terms only are distributed, each only 
once ; 

(d) That two terms only are distributed, each twice. 

[L.] 

32. Give what you consider the best statement of the 
fundamental axiom of the syllogism, and discuss the logical 
character of the axiom. 

33. Which figure is most convenient (i) for overthrowing 
an adversary’s conclusion ; (2) for establishing a negative 
conclusion ; (3) for proving a universal truth ? Give your 
reasons. [O.] 

34. Why cannot a particular negative stand as a premise 

in the first, as a major in the second, as a minor in the 
third, or as a premise in the fourth figure ? [C.] 

35. What moods are good in the first figure and faulty 
in the second, and vice versd ? Why are they excluded in 
one figure and not in the other? 

* 36. Ought the Fourth to be treated as an independent 
figure, or only as a variety of the First? 

* 37. Critically compare the statements of the dicttim de 
omni ef de nuUo given by Aristotle, by the mediaeval logicians, 
by Kant, and by J. S. Mill. 

* 38. In what does the peculiarity of the Enthymeme 
consist? In what sense did Aristotle use the term En- 
thymeme? What is the derivation of the word? [O.] 

39. State the following arguments m complete logical 
fopm, and examine their validity : — 

(i) We know that the policy was mistaken, for otherwise 
it would not have failed. 
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(2) Only members of the society took part in the discus- 

sion. You must have done so, for you are a 
member. 

(3) Some statesmen are also authors ; for such are Glad- 

stone, Beaconsfield, Balfour, and others. 

(4) Every true patriot is disinterested ; few men are dis- 

interested, therefore few men are true patriots. 

(5) If he did not steal the goods, why did he hide them, 

as no thief fails to do? 

(6) Haste makes waste and waste makes want, therefore 

a man never loses by delay. 

{7) No fallacy is a legitimate argument ; any legitimate 
argument may fail to win assent ; therefore no 
fallacy fails to win assent. 

(8) He must know a great deal, for he says so little. 

(9) His liberality might have been inferred from his 

ambition, for the ambitious are never sparing of 
their money. 

(10) A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, hence I had 

better not try to learn Logic. 

(11) You need not expect him, for he is too busy to come. 

(12) This book must have been read, because the pages 

are cut. 

(13) He could not face bullets on the field of battle, and 

is therefore a coward. 

(14) Professor Stout in his Manual of Psychology says 

that some idiots have very remarkable powers of 
memory. I ought to feel thankful, therefore, that 
my memory is a very bad one. 

(15) “ Have you a strawberry-mark on your left shoulder?” 

“No.” ‘‘Then you are my long-lost brother!” 
(How far would the answer “yes” improve the 
argument ?) 

(16) An office-clerk may be a man of letters, for Charles 

Lamb was both. 

(17) Some of the books had evidently not been used, for 

the pages had not even been cut. 

(iS) This document cannot be genuine, or it would have 
been referred to by the supposed author’s con- 
temporaries. 


o 
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{19) Unless the weather is wet, the open-air meeting will 
be held. It is not raining, so I suppose they will 
hold it. 

(20) The style of Sir Philip Francis has certain pecu- 

liarities which appear in the I^etters of yuniusj 
therefore he was probably the author of them. 

(21) It sometimes happens that worthy pursuits do not 

conduce to material gain, for certainly philo- 
sophical studies deserve to be pursued, and yet 
they often bring no pecuniary reward. 

(22) He must have committed the murder, for he was 

the only person present with the deceased at the 
time, 

(23) Only the ignorant despise knowledge ; hence this 

man cannot be ignorant, for he praises it. 

(24) Whatever is given on the evidence of sense is a fact ; 

the existence of God, therefore, is not a fact, for it 
is not evident to sense. 

(25) Seeing that abundance of work is a sure sign of in- 

dustrial prosperity, it follows that fire and hurricane 
benefit industry, because they undoubtedly create 
work. 

(26) I will have no more doctors ; I see that all of those 

who have died this winter have had doctors. 

(27) None but the wise are good, and none but the good 

are happy, therefore none but the wise are happy, 

(28) What is the use of all this teaching? Every day 

you hear of fraud and forgery by some one who 
might have led an innocent life if he had never 
learnt to read and write. 

(29) N ations are justified in revolting when badly governed, 

for every people has a right to good government. 

(30) Death cannot be an evil, for it is universal. 

(31) Protection from punishment is due to the innocelit ; 

therefore, as you maintain that this person ougli» 
not to be punished, it appears that you are con- 
vinced of his innocence. 

(32) He must be suffering from some disease, for he failed-' 

to pass the Medical Examination v/hen he wishe 
to enter the army. 
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( 33 ) Had there been satisfactory proof of the prisoner’s 

guilt, beyond doubt it would have been produced ; 
but as there was no such evidence brought forward, 
he was innocent. 

(34) It is impossible to maintain that the virtuous alone 

are happy, and at the same time that selfishness 
is compatible with happiness, but incompatible 
with virtue. 

(35) A little knowledge is not a dangerous thing unless 

we imagine it to be greater than it really is. 

^ (36) The planet Mars resembles the earth in possessing 
atmosphere, water, and moderate temperatures ; 
it is therefore inhabited. 

# 37) M is the only possible cause of P ; hence if we 

find P occurring, we may be sure of the presence 
of M. 

# (38) The esse of a Sensation is percipij all objects are 

groups of sensations ; hence, for all objects, esse 
is ^ercipi. [St A., E., G., L.] 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CONDITIONAL ARGUMENTS AND THE VALIDITY OF 
THE SYLLOGISM. 

§ I. All the syllogisms hitherto examined have consisted 
of categorical propositions. 

We have seen (ch. III. § i) that, in addition to cate- 
gorical propositions, there are conditional propositions 
in which P is predicated of S under a condition. Of 
these there are two kinds : — 

{a) Hypothetical or conjunctive : — 

If S is P it is Q. 

If S is P, Q is R. 

{d) Disjunctive : — 

S is either P or Q. 

Either S is P or Q is R. 

In a disjunctive proposition there may, of course, be 
more than two alternatives. In a hypothetical proposi- 
tion the condition is introduced by ‘^if,’' or an equival- 
ent phrase — e.g.^ “ suppose that,” ‘^granted or provided 
that,” ‘‘allowing that,” “whenever,” “wherever.” 

The part of the hypothetical proposition which states 
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the condition or supposition is called the antecede^if ; 
the other (the result of the supposition) is called the 
consequent. The proposition is in fact an application 
of the principle of Sufficient Reason, It has two 
usual forms : — 

(1) If S is P it is Q. This asserts that a relation 
between two concepts P and Q holds universally, with- 
out qualification, so that whenever P is predicated, 
it follows that Q must be. The simplest examples 
are from Mathematics : If a triangle is equilateral it 
is equiangular.’’ It is the natural form for scientific 
laws or principles : “ If the planet Venus does not 
rotate upon her axis, but always turns one face to the 
sun and the other to the outer cold, Venus is incapable 
of supporting life.” 

(2) If S is P, Q is R. This asserts a connection 
between two judgments, such that if one is true the 
other follows. If a triangle is rectangular, the square 
on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides.” ®‘If the force of gravity on 
the planet Mars is too small to prevent water-vapour 
from escaping into space, there is no life on Mars.” 
“If organic life is possible on a planet, oxygen must 
be present in the atmosphere or dissolved in water.” 

The student will see later — what these examples 
make evident — that the two forms of the hypothetical 
proposition are at bottom the same. 

The essence of the hypothetical proposition is relation 
of dependence which it expresses, and which holds between 
its antecede7tt and its consequent. Hence all real hypo- 
theticals are universal. Such a proposition as “ if a figure 
is a parallelogram it is sometimes a square” is not a real 
hypothetical. It is not on the figure’s being a parallelo- 
gram that its being a square depends. 
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§ 2. Conditional arguments consist of — 

(1) hypothetical syllogisms, 

(2) disjunctive syllogisms, 

(3) dilemmas, consisting of hypothetical in 

combination with disjunctive premises. 
Hypothetical syllogisms are sometimes said to be either 
(a) pure, in which both premises are hypothetical, 
mixed, in which the major premise is hypothetical and 
the minor categorical; but “pure” hypothetical syllo- 
gisms are of no importance. 

When a “hypothetical syllogism” is spoken of, a 
mioced hypothetical syllogism is usually meant. It con- 
sists of a hypothetical major and a categorical minor. 
Syllogisms of this kind are of great importance ; for 
they give the natural form for expressing the applica- 
tion of a general principle to a particular case. 

The hypothetical proposition is always taken as the 
major premise, for it asserts that a relation of Reason 
and Consequence, between two concepts or judgments, 
holds universally as a matter of theory; and the minor 
premise applies it to a matter of fact. The principle of 
the hypothetical syllogism is that of the Aristotelian first 
figure, expressed in the general Canon of Reasoning 
(ch. VI. § 6). 

The minor premise may affirm or deny the antecedent 
or consequent of the major ; hence there are four 
numerically possible forms : — 


(a) If S is P, Q is R ; 
S is not P ; 
no conclusion. 

{c) If S is P, Q is R 
S is P; 

Q is R. 


{b) If S is P, Q is R; 
Q is R; 
no conclusion. 

{d) If S is P, Q is R ; 
Q is not R ; 

S is not P- 
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There is no conclusion in (a) and {d) ; if we deny the 
antecedent, we cannot therefore deny the consequent, 
for the latter may be true for other reasons ; and if wo 
affirm the consequent, we cannot therefore affirm the 
antecedent, for the consequent may result from other 
reasons. 

We will now give concrete examples of each of the four 
cases- 

{a) ‘Hf the study of Logic fui'nished the mind with a 
multitude of useful facts, like other sciences, it would deseive 
to be cultivated ; but it does not furnish the mind with a 
multitude of useful facts ; therefore it does not deserve 
cultivation.” [Jevons.] 

This conclusion does not follow from the premises; for 
the acquiring of a multitude of useful facts is not the only 
giound on which the study of a science can be recommended. 
To correct and exercise the powers of judgment and reason- 
ing may be regarded, for example, as a sufficient justifica- 
tion of logical study. 

(^) “If a man’s character is avaiicious, he will refuse to 
give money for useful purposes ; this man refuses money 
for such purposes ; therefore this man’s character is 
avaricious.” 

But we are not entitled to infer t'ns from the premises ; 
for there may be many good re. mms why he refuses, 
although his character is not avari^ir^aS. 

{c) “ If oxygen and nitrogen exist Mars, life is possible 
there; these elements do exist in lat planet, hence life 
is possible there.” 

Though the minor premise is noc an established fact, 
this argument is formally valid. To affirm the antecedent 
is to declare that the condition, exists, and this justifies the 
affirmation of the consequent. 

(d) “If life IS possible on Mars, the planet has warmth 
sufficient for protoplasmic metabolism ; but the planet has 
not warmth sufficient, and therefore hie is not possible 
on It.” 

The minor premise again goes beyond our piesent know- 
ledge ; but the argument is formally valid. To deny the 
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consequent is to declare its non-existence ; and this justifies 
us in denying that the condition (stated in the antecedent) 
exists. 

Hence the rule for hypothetical syllogisms is this : 
Either affirm the antecedent, or deny the consequent. 
In the former case, as in {c), we have a constructive 
hypothetical syllogism; in the latter, as in (d), a de- 
structive hypothetical syllogism. These are sometimes 
spoken of as the modus ponens and modus toUens 
respectively. 

§ 3. We have seen that a hypothetical proposition 
expresses a relation between two concepts or two 
judgments. When expressed in the hypothetical form 
the proposition invites us to attend more to the relation 
between the concepts employed than to any special 
instances. But if we attend chiefly to the particular 
instances, actual and possible, to which the proposition 
may be conceived to apply, then we may express the 
proposition in a categorical form, the universal affirma- 
tive A. Thus, take the proposition, “ If S is P it is Q.” 
Looked at on the side of extension, — in other words, 
looking at the insta'?ces of its application, — this pro- 
position means that vfrerever there is a case of S being 
P, it is also Q. Her e we may express the hypothetical 
proposition in the form ‘‘All S which is P is Q,” or 
“All SP is Q.” 

For example, the propositions “If iron is impure, it is 
brittle,” and “All impure iron is brittle,” express the two 
aspects of intension and extension respectively. Other 
examples are: “If a substance becomes gaseous, it absorbs 
heat, — all substances in becoming gaseous absorb heat”; 
“ If a substance is a metal it is a good conductor of heat 
and electricity, — all metals are good conductors," &c. This 
change is sometimes called the “reduction” of hypothetical 
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propositions to the categ’orical form. But this is an inac- 
curate use of the term “ reduction ” ; the two forms of the 
judgment are not identical ; they emphasise the two different 
aspects of the meaning, — intension and extension. 

Hypothetical syllogisms may consequently also be ex- 
pressed in categorical forms : — 

{a) Modus ponens — 

“ If life is full of distraction, it is exhausting ; 

Modern life is full of distraction ; 

Therefore modern life is exhausting.” 

This becomes a regular syllogism in Ba7-bara, 

{b) Modus toUefis — 

‘‘If Aristotle is right, slavery is a justifiable social 
institution ; 

But slavery is not this; 

Therefore Aristotle is not right.” 

This becomes a regular syllogism in Ca7nesires^ fig. ii., the 
chief importance of which mood consists in its representing 
the extremely common mode of argument which is exem- 
plified in the destructive ” hypothetical syllogism. If the 
consequent of the major premise in the hypothetical syllogism 
is negative, it is denied by an affirmative (A), and the mood 
is Cesare : — 

If S is P, Q is not R ; Q is R ; S is not P.” 

“No case of S being P is a case of Q being R ; 

This is a case of Q being R ; 

Therefore this is not a case of S being P.” 

The student will find that, when the hypothetical is ex- 
pressed as a categorical syllogism, the fallacy of affirming 
the consequent appears as Undistributed Middle; and the 
fallacy of denying the antecedent appears as Illicit Major. 

The real structure of the hypothetical syllogism is 
now evident 

{a) The major premise affirms only that the relation 
of Reason and Consequence holds between two judg- 
ments or concepts. It does not expressly refer to 
instances where the relation actually occurs ; and about 
any particular instance it tells us nothing at all. We 
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may know that if K is B, then C is T>f without know- 
ing that “A is B, therefore C is D.” To say that “if 
the barometer falls, the weather will be bad,'^ is not the 
same thing as to say that “ the barometer is falling, and 
so the weather will be bad/^ But when, independently 
of the major, we know the truth of the minor, “A is 
Bf “the barometer is falling,’^ then we may assert the 
conclusion. And we cannot assert it unless both 
premises are conceded j that is to say, the inference is 
mediate, 

(h) Similarly, from the minor premise alone, A is B, 
we cannot draw the conclusion C is D, unless the 
relation of Reason and Consequence is admitted to 
hold between them — i.e,, unless the major premise is 
conceded as well as the minor. 

We must notice, before leaving the subject of the 
hypothetical proposition, that all such propositions can 
be brought into the form “ if S is M it is Usually 

there is no difficulty in doing so. But occasionally the 
hypothetical with four terms, “ if S is M, P is con- 
ceals the unity of the judgment which it expresses, — by 
giving no obvious point of union between S and P. 
The empty symbolic statement, with the four letters, 
always does this ; but it may happen when the judg- 
ment is expressed in significant words. 

The following examples will illustrate what we have said. 
In each case we give {a) the form with four terms, if) the 
tundamental form with three terms. 

(i) if) If the report is true, what you say is untrue. {B) 

If the report is true, it proves the untruth of what 
you say. 

(2) (a) If two parts of hydrogen combine with one part of 
oxygen, water is formed, if) If the combination 
of two parts of hydrogen with one part of oxygen 
takes place, it the combination) forms water. 
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(3) (^) some agreement is not speedily arrived at be- 
tween employers and workmen, the trade of the 
country will be ruined, (d) If trade continue to 
be injured by this strike, it will soon be ruined. 
Sometimes, in the four-term form, “if S is M, P is R,” the 
point of union between S and P consists in P being a species 
of the genus S : “if savages are cruel, the Patagonians are 
cruel”; or S and P may be co-ordinate species under a 
common genus : “ if virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntar\.” 

Similar considerations show that the two forms of the 
disjunctive proposition, “S is either P or Q,” and “either S 
is P or Q is R,” are at bottom the same. 

§ 4. The disjunctive syllogism has a disjunctive 
major premise and a categorical minor and conclusion. 
The major is, S is either P or Q/’ and there are four 
possible minors, “S is P” or ‘‘S is Q'' (both A pro- 
positions), or “ S is not P ’’ or “ S is not Q ” (both E 
pi opositions). 

Before we can settle the question — Which of these 
lead to valid conclusions? — we must be clear as to 
another point. When we say “ S is either P or Q,’" do 
we mean that it cannot be both — that the alternatives 
are mutually exclusive ? To answer this it is necessary 
to distinguish between what we often do mean in 
ordinary thinking, speaking, and writing, and what we 
ought to mean according to the requirements of Logic. 
As a matter of fact, frequently we do mean the alter- 
natives to be exclusive, but not always. Take the 
following instances : All the men in this college either 
boat or pla)^ cricket ” ; ‘‘A good book is valued either 
for the usefulness of its contents or the excellence oi its 
style”; “Either the witness is perjured, or the prisoner 
is guilty.” In all these propositions, the meaning is 
merely that if one alternative does not hold, then the 
other does hold. In such cases we do not want to deny 
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that both the alternatives may be true. But for logical 
purposes there is no doubt that the alternatives ought 
to be mutually exclusive ; and this is necessary if such 
statements are to have any scientific value. 

We cannot make an exclusive disjunction about any- 
thing unless we have a considerable amount of know- 
ledge about it. Even to say such a thing as this, 
“ You must either pay a fine or go to prison/^ implies 
knowledge of the legal bearings of the circumstances as 
a whole; line must be either straight or curved/* 
implies geometrical knowledge of the meaning of straight 
and curved, and the relation between the two concepts ; 
'‘This tree is either an oak or an ash,” implies some 
knowledge of both these varieties, and a comparison of 
that knowledge with the given instance. It is a funda- 
mental error to suppose that the disjunctive judgment 
expresses mere ignorance as to which of two predicates 
belongs to a given object. We shall have to return to 
this extremely important point. 

Let us suppose, however, that the disjunction is not 
exclusive, and proceed to ascertain which of the four 
possible minor premises give valid conclusions. 

(1) S is either P or Q; 

S is P. 

No conclusion, because S may be also Q. 

(2) S is either P or Q ; 

S is Q. 

No conclusion, because S may be also P. 

(3) S is either P or Q; 

S is not P ; 

S is Q. 

(4) S is either P or Q ; 

S is not Q ; 

/. S is P. 
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Thus when the alternatives are not exclusive, we may 
resolve the disjunctive proposition into a pair of 
hypothetical s : — 

(a) If S is not P it is Q ; 

(^) If S is not Q it is P. 

If the alternatives are mutually exclusive, as for logical 
and scientific purposes they ought to be, w^e get four 
instead of two hypotheticals — viz., beside (a) and (l>) 
already mentioned : — 

(c) If S is P it is not Q ; 

(d) If S is Q it is not P ; 

and then there are conclusions in (i) and (2) above as 
well as in (3) and (4). In (i) we can draw the con- 
clusion S is not Q; and in (2) the conclusion S is not 
P. These two conditional syllogisms are sometimes 
said to belong to the modus ponendo toUens^ the mood 
which denies by affirming ; and the other two, (3) and 
(4), to the modus tollendo ponens^ the mood which 
affirms by denying. 

§ 5, A dilemma is a syllogism with one premise 
disjunctive and the other hypothetical. 

In practical life we are said to be in a dilemma 
when we have only two courses open to us, and both 
will have unpleasant consequences. So, in Logic, the di- 
lemma shuts us up to a choice between two admissions. 

The structure of the dilemma will be apparent from 
the following rules and examples. 

(i) The major premise is a hypothetical proposi- 
tion : — 

{a) with more than one antecedent \ 

(If) or with more than one consequent; 

(d) or with more than one of both, so as to be 
two hypotheticals combined. 
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(2) The minor premise is a disjunctive proposition. 

(3) The conclusion is either a categorical or a 
disjunctive proposition, according as ‘the hypothetical 
major has only one antecedent (or consequent) or 
more than one. The dilemma is said to be simple 
or complex according as its conclusion is categorical 
or disjunctive. 

(4) The essentials of the dilemma are the plurality 
of antecedents or of consegnents in the major, and the 
disjunctive minor. 

Hence there are four possible forms of the di- 
lemma : — 

(i) Simple Constructive. 

If A is B or if C is D, E is F | 

Either A is B or C is D ; 

E is F. 

{2) Simple Destructive. 

If A is B, C is D and E is F ; 

Either C is not D or E is not F ; 

A is not B. 

(3) Complex Constructive, 

If A is B, C is D ; and if E is F, G is H ; 

Either A is B or E is F ; 

Either C is D or <3 is H ; 

(4) Co?nplex Destructive. 

If A is B, C is D ; and if E is F, G is H ; 

Either C is not D or G is not H ; 

Either A is not B or E is not F. 

We have stated the dilemmas in their longest possible 
form. Usually there are less than six terms in the 
simple, and less than eight in the complex, dilemmas^ 
as the following examples will show : — 
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(1) Simple Constructive. 

“ If she sinks or if she swims there will be an end to her ; 

But she must either sink or swim ; 

Therefore there will be an end to her.” 

If a science furnishes useful facts, or if the study of 
it exercises the reasoning powers, it is worthy of 
being cultivated; 

But either a science furnishes useful facts, or its study 
exercises the reasoning powers ; 

Therefore it is worthy of being cultivated.” 

(2) Simple Destructive, 

If he goes to town he must pay for his railway ticket 
and his hotel bill ; 

But either he is unable to pay his hotel bill, or to 
pay his railway ticket ; 

Therefore he cannot go to town. 

(3) Complex Constructive. 

This is a very common form. 

“ If he stays m the room he will be burnt to death, and 
if he jumps out of the window he will break his 
neck ; 

But he must either stay in the room or jump out of 
the window ; 

Therefore he must either be burnt to death or break 
his neck.” 

In this case the dilemma is an analysis of a practical situa- 
tion. Professor Minto gives as the standard example the 
fallacious dilemma in which the custodians ot the Alex- 
andrian Library are said to have been put by Caliph Omar 
in 640 A.D. “ If your books are in conformity with the 
Koran, they are superfluous ; and if they are at variance 
with it, they are pernicious.” 

(4) Co 7 nplex Destructive. 

Dilemmas of this type are less common. 

If he were clever, he would see his mistake, and if 
he were candid, he would acknowledge it; 

Either he does not see his mistake or he will not 
acknowledge it ; 

Therefore either he is not clever or is not candid.” 
[Stock.] 
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Jevons saysj “The destructive dilemma is always com- 
plexj because it could otherwise be resolved into two 
unconnected destructive hypothetical syllogisms”; but 
this does not appear to hold of the simple destructive 
dilemma whose major premise is stated as above. 

The dilemma has the reputation of being fallacious. 
Thus Jevons says, “Dilemmatic arguments are more 
often fallacious than not.” If it is properly constructed, 
the dilemma is absolutely correct ; but many fallacies 
have been put into this form. Fallacy may arise from 
a faulty major or a faulty minor premise. In the 
major premise the antecedent, or the consequent, may 
be false in fact^ or the asserted connection between 
them may be false. In the minor premise — where the 
fallacy usually lies — the antecedent of the major may 
be denied or the consequent affirmed; or the alter- 
natives may not be exclusive or not exhaustive. This 
last is the most common source of hidden fallacy in 
the dilemma, as Jevons has well shown. 

“It is seldom possible to find instances where two 
alternatives exhaust all the possible cases, unless indeed 
one of them be the simple negative of the other in 
accordance with the law of excluded middle. Thus if 
we were to argue that ‘ if a pupil is fond of learning, he 
needs no stimulus, and that if he dislikes learning, no 
stimulus will be of any avail ; but as he is either fond 
of learning or dislikes it, a stimulus is either needless or 
of no avail,' we evidently assume improperly the dis- 
junctive minor premise. Fondness and dislike are not 
the only two possible alternatives, for there may be 
some who are neither fond of learning nor dislike it, 
and to these a stimulus in the shape of rewards may be 
desirable. Almost anything can be proved if we are 
allowed thus to pick out two of the possible alterna- 
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Stives which are in oar fat^our, and argue from these 
arldtne 

Phe iiTOgt FanTO ' CTS' ihxrstration of these observations is 
the ancient fallacy known as Ig 7 ia^a Ratio^ the “ lazy 
argument”; “If it be fated that you recover from your 
present disease, you will recover, whether you call in a 
doctor or not; again, if it be fated that you do not recover 
from your present disease, you will not recover, whether 
you call in a doctor or not : but one or other of these con- 
tradictories is fated, and therefore it can be of no service 
to call in a doctor.” Here the minor premise assumes 
that ‘Hate does not act through doctors,” — that the call- 
ing in of a doctor is not a link in the “fated” series of 
events. 

In the dilemma with respect to the Alexandrian Library, 
Caliph Omar tacitly assumed in the minor premise that the 
doctrines of the Koran are not merely sound, but contain 
all that is really worth knowing. Or, to put it otherwise, he 
ignores the possibility that the books may contain useful 
matter on which the Koran does not touch. In other 
words, the alternatives given in the minor premise are not 
exhaustive. 

A faulty constructive dilemma may be “rebutted” by a 
dilemma which appears equally cogent, and appears to prove 
an opposite conclusion. As an example we may take a 
story which has come down to us of an Athenian mother 
who urged her son not to enter on public life, on the fol- 
lowing grounds : — 

“If you say what is just, men will hate you; and if you 
say what is unjust, the Gods will hate you. 

You must say one or the other ; 

Therefore you will be hated.” 

Tl.e son replied that he ought to enter on public life, giving 
the following reasons : — 

“ If I say what is just, the Gods will love me % and if I 
say what is unjust, men will love me; 

I must say one or the other ; 

Therefore I shall be loved.” 

In most of such cases the two dilemmas are equally 
fallacious. And the “rebutting” is only apparent, for 

P 
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the two conclusions are compatible ; they are merely 
proved by using the fallacy, so to speak, in two opposite 
ways. 

The usual way of rebutting a faulty dilemma will be 
seen from the following instances : — 

If A is B, C is D, and if E is F, G is H ; 

Either A is B or E is F ; 

Therefore cither C is D or G is H. 

Transpose the two consequents in the major premise, 
changing each to its negative : — 

If A is B, G is not H, and if E is F, C is not D ; 

Either A is B or E is F ; 

Therefore either G is not H or C is not D. ' 

The student should notice that a hypothetical syl- 
logism with a disjunctive antecedent or consequent 
must not be mistaken for a dilemma. For example: 
‘‘ Whether geometry be regarded as a mental discipline 
or as a practical science, it deserves to be studied ; but 
geometry may be regarded as both a mental discipline 
and a practical science ; therefore it deserves to be 
studied/^ 

§ 6. The question has been raised, Whether there is 
any real inference in the syllogism, — whether the con- 
clusion gives us any new truth ? 

We must reply that the conclusion of an inference 
can never be entirely “new,” — z\e., absolutely uncon- 
nected with the premises ; for if so, it would not follow 
from these premises. The conclusion is contained in 
the premises fa/^en together; the conclusion would 
offend against the rules of the syllogism if it told us 
anything not contained in the premises. The real act 
of inference consists in the synthesis {avvOeaL^, put- 
ting together) of the premises. When we have got the 
premises together we have got the conclusion, save for 
the formal process of expressing it. 
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It is the fact that, in the syllogism, when you have assumed 
the premises you have assumed the conclusion, for the whole 
conclusion is contained in the premises. The student will 
find that this is true of all inference of every kind. If, then, 
it were maintained on this g7'ound that the syllogism is a 
petitio prmcipii or ‘^begging of the question” (assuming in 
the premises what we proceed to prove by means of those 
premises), then this charge is true of all inference whatever, 
and we could only avoid it by making all inference impos- 
sible. But when once we understand that the real act of 
inference consists in the act of combining the premises, we 
see that there can be no question of any peiitio principii in 
the matter. For the same reason we can understand that 
ne%u knowledge may be obtained by inference, where “new” 
knowledge means, not knowledge unconnected with the 
premises, but knowledge that we did not have in our pos- 
session before. We have the new knowledge as soon as w^e 
have put the premises together^ and not before ; and we are 
able to obtain this new knowledge just because it is ‘‘con- 
tained in” the premises whe7z they are put together. 

The view that the syllogism is a peiitio p7incipii was 
adopted by J. S. Mill {Logic^ Bk. II. ch. iii.) With 
him, this view is based on a theory, concerning the 
major pre7nise^ which is of great importance. Put 
briefly, what Mill urges is this. Take the syllogism ; 
“ All men are fallible j Socrates is a man, therefore 
Socrates is fallible.” How do we know that all men 
are fallible ? We are not entitled to make this gcfierat. 
assertion unless w’^e already know that Socrates is fallible. 
Hence the conclusion, being already assumed in the 
general pioposition, cannot be proved by it; and if the 
major premise is regarded — as in the Aristotelian view 
it always is — as the real ground of the proof of the con- 
clusion, then the syllogism is a petiiio pri^icipii. When 
we have got the ge7teral prhtciple^ we cannot infer any 
pariicuiars f7'07n it but those which the principle itself 
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assumes as known ; “ for a general truth is but an 
aggregate of particular truths, — a comprehensive ex- 
pression by means of which an indefinite number of 
individual facts are affirmed or denied at once {loc, dt^ 
§ 3). The conclusion about Socrates is inferred from 
the observed cases in which ofher men have been found 
fallible. Hence the inference may take flace without the 
general profosition, ‘‘Not only may we reason from 
particulars to particulars, without passing through 
generals, but we perpetually do so reason. All our 
earliest inferences are of this nature. From the first 
dawn of intelligence we draw inferences, but years 
elapse before we learn the use of ‘general language. 
The child who, having burnt his fingers, avoids thrusting 
them again into the fire, has reasoned or inferred, 
though he never thought of the general maxim, fire 
burns. He knows from memory that he has been 
burned, and on this evidence believes, when he sees 
a candle, that if he puts his finger into the flame of 
it, he will be burned again. He believes this in any 
case which happens to arise, but without looking in 
each instance beyond the present case. He is not 
generalising ; he is inferring a particular from par- 
ticulars. . . . It is not only the village matron who, 
when called to a consultation on the case of a neigh- 
bour’s child, pronounces on the evil and its remedy 
on the recollection and authority of what she accounts 
the similar case of her Lucy. We all, when we have 
no general maxims to steer by, guide ourselves in the 
same way.” 

The essentials of Mill’s view are : — 

(1) All inference is from particulars to particulars, 

(2) General propositions are merely registers of 
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such inferences already made, and short 
formulae for making more. 

(3) The major premise of a syllogism is a formula 

of this kind ; the conclusion is not an 
inference drawn fro7?i the formula. 

(4) The real logical antecedent or premise con- 

sists of the particular facts from which 
the general proposition was collected. 

It is true that in a great deal of our reasoning we 
do not form general propositions ; and it conforms 
to the instances given by Mill. But we have to ask, 
What justifies us 'in passing from one particular ’’ to 
another ? It is the resemblance of the two cases — 
certain qualities which the two cases have in common. 
It is the r^-cognition, in the second case, of attributes 
found in the first. These common characteristics form 
the only bridge by which we can pass from the one 
“particular” to the other. What, then, does this 
perception of similarity imply 7 The cognition and 
recognition of qualities common to different objects 
implies the formation in the mind of a general idea 
of those qualities, — a “universal” (see above, ch. II. § 
6). When the child’s experience of fire gives him an 
idea of it which he can extend to a new case, it is a 
universal idea. And the recognition of this universal 
is the germ of the recognition of a general law. The 
child may not separate the universal from its embodi- 
ment in the particular case, or put it into language even 
to himself ; but he reasons through it. And when the 
reasoning is explicitly put into words, it must take 
some such form as this: “The qualities of brightness, 
movement, &c., found in that object, are also found 
in this ; that object burns, therefore this, which has 
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the same general nature or is of the same type, burns 
also/^ This is implicit in the child's thought; and 
it is in principle a syllogistic argument, bringing a new 
case under a general principle. 

This throws a new light on the nature of the general 
proposition. It is not an aggregate of particular 
truths ” ; it does not refer merely to a collection of 
things. When I say ^‘hemlock is poisonous/' this 
does not mean merely that in certain cases I have 
seen it to be fatal ; it means that, on the basis of 
observation, I affirm that there is something in hem- 
lock which makes it fatal. I may gather a universal 
proposition from a single instance^ provided that my 
investigation of it is sufficiently thorough ; and the 
result could not be called an “ aggregate of particulars." 
The characteristic of every truly general proposition 
is that it does not refer to any definite number or 
group of individuals, but to a perfectly indefinite 
number, namely, to all who possess certain attributes. 
It asserts a connection of attributes.^ The conclusion 
of the syllogism is therefore not contained in the 
major premise. The major premise, when expressed 
so as to bring out its real meaning, naturally takes 
the hypothetical form (see above, § 3), since the whole 
emphasis is laid on the intension of its terms ; and 
the syllogism may be thus expressed : — 

“If anything possesses the attribute M, it possesses 
the attribute P ; 

S possesses the attribute M ; 

Therefore S possesses also the attribute P." 

We cannot be sure of the conclusion until we have (in 


1 Cf. ch. XI. § 6. 
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the minor premise) compared the new case S with the 
o-eneral statement made in the major premise, and 
found their identity in the attribute M. It is entirely 
on this identity that the validity of the reasoning 
depends; it is the function of the minor to establish 
it. The conclusion, therefore, can only be drawn from 
the two premises in combination. 

In those cases where the major premise does express 
an aggregate of particulars, — where it is no more than a 
collective statement about a group of facts, — and where 
the conclusion expresses one of these facts, we anticipate 
the conclusion in stating the major premise. But even 
in such cases there is a genuine inference — a discovery 
of something not known from either premise singly — 
wlienc'oer we learn the two premises at different times or 
by different means. If I learn that the vessel XY was 
lost at sea with all on board, and learn subsequently, 
or by some other means, that my friend AB was a 
passenger on that vessel, then there is no doubt that 
the conclusion is ‘‘ something new,” although the major 
states a mere collective fact, which (for those who know, 
but not for me) already contains the conclusion. 

^ The last-mentioned example leads us to notice a prin- 
caple which has been clearly stated by Ivlartineau, and which 
applies not only to cases of “ class-reasoning,” as in the last 
paragraph, but to inference in general. ‘‘In the nature of 
things, or in the sight of a perfect intellect, all reasoning 
must involve petitio prmcipii^ the conclusion being already 
discerned on the first announcement of the premises. Rat- 
iocination itself becomes nugatory in presence of a mind 
seizing by intuition what others reach by sequence. As 
soon as we descend to a more tardy and limited intelligence, 
there will be some beliefs that are only mediately reached ; 
the same truths which to one being are contained within 
their seen by another lying at some distance from 
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it. The peiiiio principii is thus entirely relative to the state 
and range of the individual understanding ; and cannot be 
established as a fault against an argument by merely show- 
ing that the inference might be thought already in the 
assumption; but only that it must be. . . . The reasoner 
who, to bring conviction to others, invents the syllogism in 
question, . . . selects bis general principle precisely decause 
he foresees what it contains ; but in using it he assumes in 
his hearers a different state of mind — in which the law 
has been apprehended and the example has been missed. 
Wherever a teacher and a learner are engaged together, 
the arguments comprehended in the didactic process involve 
a petiiio principii to the former but not to the latter. Upon 
this difference, the consciousness in one man, the uncon- 
sciousness in another, of what, according to the laws of 
thought, a given proposition may imply, depends the whole 
business of reasoning as an instrument of persuasion.” 
(^Theory of Reasonings Essays, vol. iii. pp. 423, 424.) 

^ § 7. We must now ask whether all deductive 
reasoning is capable of being expressed in strict syllo- 
gistic form. The usual view is, that not all such reason- 
ing can be so expressed. The student will easily an- 
ticipate the fact, that this controversy turns on a possible 
wider or narrower conception of what “strict syllogistic” 
inference essentially is. The Aristotelian view is, that 
all inference whatever is capable of being expressed in 
syllogistic form, and, further, that the real nature of 
the inference only begins to be apparent when it is so 
expressed. 

It is commonly supposed, however, that this is not 
the case, (a) The most familiar quantitative relations 
produce arguments which are said to be non-syllogistic : 
€,gs ‘‘A=C, B = C, /. A = B”j or, “B = C, A==B, 
/. A = C.” (R) Relations of ti?ne and space also fre- 

quently give rise to arguments which are stated to be 
non-syllogistic : “ Bacon lived before Locke, Locke lived 
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before Hume, therefore Bacon lived before Hume”; 

A is north of B, B is north of C, therefore A is north 
of C.” (^) The same is true with such arguments as 

«« A is the brother of B, B is the sister of C, therefore 
A is the brother of C,” and (d) with such as ‘‘A is 
greater than B, B is greater than C, therefore A is greater 
than C.” 

In the formal syllogism the copula of the propositions 
originally expressed only the relation of subject and at- 
tribute ; and though (as we have seen) it easily expresses 
the relation of genus and species (class inclusion and 
exclusion), it does not naturally express all possible re- 
lations by the word “is.” Hence De Morgan proposed 
to extend the meaning of the copula, to take it merely 
as a general symbol signifying some kind of relation be 
tween subject and predicate ; so that the typical syllo- 
gism would take the following form : “ A is related to 
B in a certain understood way, B is related to C in the 
same way, therefore A is related to C in that way.” 
This proposed extension of the meaning of the copula 
has been called the Logic of jR.elatives. Martineau, 
writing in 1852, had already suggested a classification 
of such relations : ^ “ The ideas of space and time, of 
cause and effect, of resemblance and difference, seem 
to involve distinct laws of thought, to create for them- 
selves special elements and functions of language, and 
to require special canons of logic. In all these spheres 
there is room for such a necessary nexus of conceptions 
as demonstration requires ; yet the rules of class-reason- 
ing [the syllogism] have no natural application. Such 
maxims as that a body cannot be in two places at once, 
—-that causa causes- causa causati ^ — that two things, of 

^ In his essay on T'he Theory of Reasonings from which we have 
already quoted ; Essays, vol. iii. pp. 421, ^22. 
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which the first is like and the second unlike a third, 
are unlike each other, — are not less really the basis of 
frequent reasoning than the dictum that what is true of 
the genus is true of the species/’ Mr F. H. Bradley, 
in his Principles of Logic (pp. 243, 244), has worked out 
a classification of the most important types of relation 
which ordinary judgments express, among which the 
syllogism takes its place, as dealing ofily with p 7 'Opositio?is 
that express the relation of subject and attribute. He 
considers that there are at least three types of reasoning, 
in which valid arguments may be and are constructed, 
and which are distinct from and parallel to the syllo- 
gistic type governed by the dictum de 07 ?ini et de nullo^ 
in its mediaeval form. For the other types he enun- 
ciates separate principles ; — 

(1) ‘‘Synthesis of Identity : where one term has one 
and the same point in common with two or more terms, 
there these others have the same point in common.’* 
For instances, see examples (a) and (f) above. 

(2) “Synthesis of Degiee: when one term stands, 
by virtue of one and the same point in it, in a rela- 
tion of degree with two or more other terms, then 
these others are also related in degree ” (example (f) 
above). 

(3) “Synthesis of Time and Space: when one and 
the same term stands to two or more other terms in any 
relation of Time or Space, there we must have a relation 
of Time or Space between these others ” (example (b) 
above). 

Some of the attempts which have been made to 
express these arguments in syllogistic form have un- 
doubtedly failed. Thus if, in the case of the first 
argument mentioned in ex. (a), we make the general 
axiom a major premise, — 
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^‘Things equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another ; 

A and B are equal to the same thing ; 

Therefore A and B are equal to one another,” — 
we have not got a true syllogism, because the whole 
argument is contained in the major premise; and it 
does not represent the given argument, because C does 
not appear in it. If, again, we represent the second 
argument in ex. (a) thus, — 

(/) ‘‘Whatever is equal to B is equal to C ; 

A is equal to B ; 

Therefore A is equal to C,” — 
the new major premise begs the whole question by 
assuming that “B” and “what is equal to B” are for 
the purposes of the argument equivalent. 

But Mr Bradley’s view is not the only alternative; 
against it the following remarks may be made. One 
may put the matter as a question of verbal definition, 
and again as a question of the meaning of the dictum 
de omnu 

(i) If by a syllogism we mean a piece of “class- 
reasoning,” formulated in such a way as always to 
conform to the type, — 

“ Each of the individuals w^hich make up the 
class M, is P ; 

S is one of these ; 

Therefore S is P,” — 

then there are inferences, scientifically valid, which are 
not “syllogisms.” But ( 2 ) if w^e interpret the dictum as 
Aristotle himself does, — for, w^hen stating it, Aristotle 
says nothing about classes (see above, ch. VI. § 6) ; and 
if we regard the “wording” or “formulating” of an 
argument as not the essence of Logic, but as a pro- 
cess preliminary to the logical estimation of it, — as 
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the spreading out and dissecting of our specimen in 
order to examine it carefully and see the hidden 
mechanism, — then all these alleged special kinds of 
inference, parallel to the syllogism ” in the narrower 
sense of “class-reasoning,” are syllogisms in the Aris- 
totelian sense, which we have adopted. The mistake in 
ex. (e) above, is that the axiom in its most general form, 
without any intermediate application, is straightway made 
into the major premise of the syllogism. We should 
take as our major the general axiom explicitly applied 
to the particular case : 

“ Things equal to C are equal to one another ; 

A and B are equal to C j 

Therefore A and B are equal to one another.” 
Similarly in ex. (/) we avoid the difficulty mentioned 
there, by taking as our major, “ What is equal to B is 
equal to that to which B is equal (viz., C).” The actual 
major premise is (one form of) the general axiom applied 
to the particular case. The axiom in its most general 
form may be called the ultimate major premise. We 
shall see in the sequel that Inductive Inference is 
capable of being similarly expressed in syllogistic form 
with the principle of Uniformity of Causation as the 
ultifuate major, and the application of this principle to 
the particular case, as the actual major. 


^ NOTE A. 

On Syllogisms involving Numerical Propositions. 

These were elaborately investigated by De Morgan in his 
Formal Logic. He pointed out that the following represents 
a very common type of argument : “If the majority of a 
public meeting vote for the first resolution, and a majority 
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also vote for the second, it follows necessarily that some 
who voted for the first voted also for the second.” And 
from such instances De Morgan argued Xh 2 il two J)arizcuiar 
pre^nises may give a valid conclusion if the. actual quantities 
of the two terms are stated, and if, when added together, 
they exceed the quantity of the middle term. This is a 
misleading way of describing such arguments; for the 
premises are not “particular” in the logical sense. They 
depend on comparison of numerical relations, and they are 
at bottom cases of couzifing. They are no more and no less 
syllogistic than any other kind of calculation is. They 
share the general nature of arithmetical inference. 

This large question cannot be discussed here. A truiSt- 
worthy introduction to it will be found in Sigwarfs Logic^ 
Eng. trails., vol. ii. pp. 24 ff. (§§ 65, 66). 


% NOTE B. 

Aristotle’s Defence of the Syllogism. 

The objection to the syllogistic form of inference, on 
which Mill bases his charge that it is a petitio principii^ 
was anticipated and answered by Aristotle himself. 

In his Posterior Analytics he points out that nothing 
which we mfe?' — or, as he expresses it, nothing which we 
discover by thought as distinct from sense-perception — can 
be entirely new ; it must be at least in part an application 
of previous knowledge. In the case of deductive or syl- 
logistic reasoning, we require to know — not a mere “ col- 
lective fact,” but — a universal law, and also to know a 
particular fact; and the inference arises only when we 
have the former in the mind and the latter is added to it 
{An. Post., i. i). Consider any scientific syllogism, eg .: — 

Every triangle has its three interior angles together equal 
to two right angles. 

This is a triangle. 

Therefore this has its three interior angles together 
equal to two right angles. 

It would seem that some of the Sophists had brought 
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against the syllogism the same reproach which Mill after- 
wards brought, — that we have no right to assert the major 
premise unless we already know the conclusion. Aristotle’s 
reply is as follows : — 

‘‘Before the instance is produced or the syllogism com- 
pleted,^ in one sense perhaps we must be said to know 
the conclusion; but in another sense not. For how could 
any one know in the full sense of the word that this triangle, 
of whose existence he is completely ignorant, has its angles 
equal to two right angles? Yet it is plain that in a sense 
he does know it, masniKch as he kfiouus the universal j but 
in the full sense he does not know it.” Aristotle then 
explains how the objector puts the difficulty. He puts it 
by asking, “Do you or do you not know that all triangles 
have their angles equal to two right angles ? If the reply 
is, “I do know it,” the objector produces a triangle whose 
existence w’as unknown to the respondent, and asserts that 
as its existence was unknown to him, the equality of its 
angles to two right angles must have been also unknown; 
hence he did 7iot really know the general proposition which 
he had asserted. Now there were some who considered 
the right reply to be, All the triangles that we know have 
their angles equal to two right angles,” not simply “all 
triangles.” This, says Aristotle, is not the correct reply. 
“ They do know what they have demonstration of, and 
the general proposition which they accepted was a demon- 
strated principle j it concerned not 07ily the triangles which 
they were aware of as such, but every iria7tgle without 
qualificaiio7i. There is no reason, however, in my opinion, 
why a man should not know in a sense what he is learning 
while in another sense he is ignoiant of it. The real 
absurdity would not be this; but that he should know 
what he is learning in the same sense as when he has 
IcEirnt it.” Post,y i. i.) 

In the words which are italicised in this passage, Aristotle 
consciously and definitely accepts the view that the true 
universal judgment is b. ge7teric ]\idgment (ch. XI. § 6). It 
asseits a co7t?iection of atlribzctes which depends only on 


^ By “syllogism” is meant here the two premises, 
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the attributes themselves ; they are such that one must 
follow from the other — the equality of the interior 
angles to two right angles from the Euclidean definition 
of the triangle. When the major premise of a syllogism 
is a generic universal, it includes any particular instance 
a sense,” as Aristotle says; in the sense that the law 
is potentially applicable to any instance. In another 
sense” it does not include the particular case — not 
until the latter is explicitly stated, in the minor premise, as 
an instance of the general law. 

Exercise XV. 

Questions on Chapter VII. 

(i) lElemeniary^ 

1. What is a hypothetical syllogism? Explain and illus- 
trate the terms Cqnstructive, Destructive, 7 nodus ^onens, 
modus tollens, as used in connection with such syllogisms. 

2. What are the rules of hypothetical syllogism ? To what 
rules of categorical syllogism do they correspond ? [O.j 

3. What aspects of thinking are emphasised by the cate- 
gorical and hypothetical forms of reasoning respectively ? 

4. Show that the hypothetical syllogism is not an Im- 
mediate Inference. 

5. Show the identity of the two forms of the hypothetical 
proposition. 

6. How ought we to deal with the question, Are the 
alternatives in a disjunctive proposition exclusive 

7. Give two concrete examples of disjunctive syllogisms 
with negative conclusions, stating on what the validity of 
the argument depends. 

8. Explain and illustrate the terms modus ponendo toilens^ 
modus iollettdo po 7 ic 7 is^ as used in connection with disjunctive 
syllogisms. 

9. State concisely the structure and rules of the dilemma, 
and distinguish its four forms. Give an example of a simple 
destiuctive dilemma. 

10. What is meant by “rebutting” a dilemma? Explain 
how such “rebuttal” comes to be possible. 
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11. Explain concisely the grounds on which it has been 
held that the syllogism is 2^ peiitio j>rincipit, 

12. What is meant by saying that “all inference is from 
particulars to particulars”? 

13. Explain and criticise the statement that the general 
proposition is an aggregate of paiticular truths. 

14. Express the following arguments in strict logical form, 
so far as necessary, and examine their validity : — 

(1) If a man is a tyrant, he deserves to die. Caesar was 

not a tyrant, and therefore did not deserve to die. 

(2) If virtue is involuntary, vice is also involuntary : 

but vice is voluntary, and therefore so is virtue. 

(3) Logic is either a science or an art ,* it is a science ; 

therefore it is not an art. 

(4) If he succeeded, he must have been either very 

clever or very rich ; but he was neither clever 
nor rich, and hence he cannot have succeeded. 
(See § ^ ad Jinem.) 

(^5) This event happened either at Rome, Naples, or 
Florence; it did not happen at Rome or Naples, 
and consequently it must have happened at 
Florence- 

^6) If a man cannot make progress towards perfection, 
he must be either a brute or a divinity ; but no 
man is either, therefore every man is capable of 
such progress. 

(7) Whenever a syllogism is valid, it has not more 

than three terms ; therefore this syllogism, which 
has not more than three terms, is valid. 

(8) A man holds such opinions, if he is a Buddhist; 

therefore if hold such opinions, you are a 
Buddhist. 

(9) If education is popular, compulsion is unnecessary; 

if unpopular, compulsion will not be tolerated. 
[Fowler.] 


(ii) More Advanced, 

15. Can distinctions of logical quantity be made among 
hypothetical propositions? How far do the different types 
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of valid hypothetical syllogism correspond to valid moods 
of categorical syllogism ? Give your reasons in both cases. 

16. Discuss, with examples, the ‘‘reduction” of hypotheti- 
cal syllogisms to the categorical form. 

17 What are the rules which apply to Inference by 
Disjunctive propositions? Exemplify them. 

# Show w^hether these rules are or are not reducible to 
the dicttim de omni et nullo* [L.] 

iS. Define “Dilemma.” Construct a dilemma to prove 
that “examinations are useless,” and rebut it. [O.] 

19. “Restrictions on amusement should be avoided, for 
they are useless if not attended to, and injurious if they 
give rise to discontent.” Exhibit this in logical form, and 
show that from similar premises an argument may be 
offered in favour of retaining restrictions. Explain how 
this apparent dualism arises. [L.] 

20. “All M’s that I have observed, together with all M’s 
observed in present and past times by other persons, are 
P.” Is this a true expression of the logical significance of 
the universal proposition ? What is the bearing of this ques- 
tion on the Theory of the Syllogism? [L.] 

21. Express the following arguments in strict logical form, 
and examine their validity : — 

(1) If all men were capable of perfection, some would 

have attained it; but none having done so, none 
are capable of it. 

(2) If any objection that can be urged would justify a 

change of established laws, no laws could reason- 
ably be maintained ; but some laws can reasonably 
be maintained ; therefore no objection that can 
be urged will justify a change of established laws. 

(3) If a man is educated, he does not want to work with 

his hands ; consequently, if education is universal, 
industry will cease. 

(4) Giving advice is useless. For either advise a 

man what he means to do, in which case the 
advice is superfluous ; or you advise him what he 
does not mean to do, and the advice is ineffectual. 

(5) We must either giatifv our vicious propensities or 

lesist them; the former course will involve us in 
Q 
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sin and misery; the latter requires self-denial; 
therefore we must either fail into sin and misery 
or practise self-denial. 

(6) The laws of nature must be ascertained either by 

Induction or by Deduction, The latter is insuf- 
ficient for the purpose, therefore they can only be 
ascertained by Induction. 

(7) If their theories were sound, philosophers would 

agree among themselves. 

(8) If ''to improve is to change, and to be perfect is to 

have changed often,” what are we to think of those 
who oppose change? 

(9) He maintains that an action can only be called 

virtuous if it contributes to the welfare of man ; 
he is theiefoie bound to maintain that every 
useful object, an article of food for instance, is 
virtuous. 

(10) The end of human life is either perfection or 

happiness ; death is the end of human life, there- 
fore death is either perfection or happiness. 

(11) No man should be punished if he is innocent; 

this man should not be punished, therefore he 
is innocent. 

(12) If the orbit of a comet is diminished, either the 

comet passes through a resisting medium, or the 
law' of gravitation is partially suspended. But 
the second alternative is inadmissible. Hence 
if the orbit of a comet is diminished, there is 
present a resisting medium. 

[Jevons, Fowler, Creighton ; St A., L,] 

# 22. Can the argument a fortiori be reduced under the 
common syllogism? [L.] 

^ 23. Is the syllogism the type of all reasoning? If not, 
what is the type ? [L.] 

^ 24. State and examine Bradley’s view of the limits of 
strictly syllogistic inference. 

State, in its most general and comprehensive form, the 
essential principle on which syllogistic inference rests. 

^ 25. It is maintained, on the one hand, that no inference 
is valid in which the conclusion is not contained in the pie- 
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mises, and, on the other hand, that no movement of thought 
deserves to be called inference in which there is not progress 
from the known to the unknown. Examine the grounds for 
the two statements, and discuss the possibility of holding 
them jointly. [L.] 

# 26. Examine the following arguments : — 

{a) “ It would seem that a man cannot inquire either 
about that which he knows or about that which 
he does not know ; for if he knows, he has no 
reason to inquire ; and if he does not know, he 
cannot inquire, for he does not know the very 
subject about which he is to inquire” {/rom 
Plato : Meno, 80 E). 

(d) “ Logic can only deal with the form of thought ; for 
if it were to take the matter also into account, 
it would have to deal with all objects without 
distinction, or make a selection. The former 
alternative is manifestly impossible : the latter 
would be quite arbitrary and therefore absurd* 
(^fro 7 }i Hamilton). 

(c) “A beginning of Time is inconceivable, for a be- 
ginning must be in Time; but Infinite Time is 
inconceivable; so our thought is brought to a 
standstill between two contradictory inconceiv- 
s-bles^* (^from Hamilton). £D. G. Ritchie.] 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF INDUCTION. 

§ I In passing to Inductive Logic, we must return to 
a point which we reached in the previous chapter (§ 3). 
The major premise of a hypothetical syllogism, being 
itself a hypothetical proposition, “ affirms only that the 
relation of Reason and Consequence holds between 
two judgments or concepts ; it does not expressly refer 
to instances where the relation actually occurs ; and 
about any particular instance it tells us nothing at all.” 
It is a universal proposition of the type to which we 
referred when examining MilFs theory of the Syllogism 
(previous chapter, § 6, p. 230). This is the natural 
form in which to express a Law of Nature ; and the 
hypothetical syllogism is the natural form in which to 
express the application of such a Law to a particular 
case : — 


Law of Nature : If anything is M it is P ; 

Pai ticular fact : S is M ; 

Application and Conclusion : S is P. 

For simple examples we may give the following: 
(i) ‘‘ If a material body is heated, its bulk or volume 
changes; this pendulum is a material body heated; 
therefore its volume changes”; (2) “If the pendulum 
is lengthened, the path in which it swings is lengthened ; 
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the heated pendulum is lengthened ; therefore the path 
in which it swings is lengthened.” 

A Law of Nature is a general statement of a constant 
connection between Cause and Effect. When formu- 
lated as a hypothetical proposition, the antecedent ex- 
presses the cause and the consequent the effect; by 
saying If anything is M it is P,” we mean that there 
is a constant connection between M the cause and P 
the effect In the given examples, the heating of a 
material body causes its volume to change ; the length- 
ening of the pendulum causes its oscillations to widen. 
Hence Laws of Nature are Laws of Causation. The 
ordinary business of Science is to discover suck Lawsz 
The aim of Inductive Logic is to give an account of 
the methods by which such general principles or Laws 
of Nature may be established. In other words, Induc- 
tive Logic aims at understanding and classifying the 
^Methods of the Sciences. 

The term Induction usually signifies the general process 
of Science, understood as seeking to establish (discover and 
prove) Laws, Hence Jevons said that Induction “consists 
in detecting a general truth among its particular occur- 
rences,” “detecting the general laws or uniformities, the 
relations of cause and effect, or in short all the general 
truths that may be asserted concerning the numberless and 
very diverse events that take place in the natural world 
around us.” 

Induction and Deduction are not two opposite kinds of 
reasoning. But the starting-point is different in the two 
processes ; in Deduction, we start with general principles, 
fitted to serve as major premises ; in Induction, we start 
with facts of observation, not yet raised to the rank of 
principles. 

It is not only in scientific matters that we employ induct- 
ive methods. In the commonest affairs we are continually 
seeking to explain or account for what happens, and in 
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doing so we employ, in a germinal, elementary form, the 
genuine method of science. 

§ 2. The term Induction has come down to us 
through the Latin from an Aristotelian term (iTraycoyij), 
which Aristotle uses in a limited meaning. He says that 
‘induction” reasons from part to whole; we realise, 
as it were, the truth about the whole by going through 
the truths about the parts. Thus, to take one of his 
examples, we see that the skilful steersman is best, and 
the skilful driver, and so on, and thus we realise that 
the man who is skilful is best in every occupation. In 
other words, we illustrate a statement about a whole 
class by reference to particular cases of it. 

The following is Aristotle’s most complete account of the 
process to which he limits the name of ‘‘Induction” (An. 
Prior., ii. 23). It consists in “proving the major of the 
middle by means of the minor.” To understand this, we 
must first state a syllogism in Barda?'a : — 

All B is A, 

All C is B ; 

/. All C is A. 

Here, as usual, the major term, A, is proved of the minor, 
C, by means of the middle, B. But in the inductive syl- 
logism we prove A of B by means of C : — 

All C is A. 

All C is B ; 

All B is A. 

This is a syllogism in hg. iii. and is formally invalid ; but it 
is a cogent argument if we know not only that all C is B 
but that B and C are convertible, so that all B is C also; 
for if we then substitute “ all B is C ” for the old minor 
premise, we have a valid syllogism in Barbara, The 
possibility of the inductive syllogism depends on our finding, 
by exhaustive observation, that B and C are convertible. 
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Thus, to take a concrete example, let A^cluctile, B = inetal,. 
C = particular ductile kinds of metal, gold, copper, lead. 
Sec. Then the inductive syllogism is : — 

Gold, copper, lead, &c., are ductile; 

Gold, copper, lead, &c., are metals ; 

/. All metals are ductile. 

This argument is cogent if we know not only that these 
metals are ductile but that they are all the existing metals. 
The minor premise must give a complete enumeration of all 
the instances. Otherwise we have only a syllogism in 
Darapti ("'gold, copper, lead, &c.,” being regarded as a 
collective singular term), with formally incorrect conclusion. 

# Thus the kind of inference which Aristotle calls i^aycay'^, 
induction, is really deductive. In fact, Aristotle does not 
regard this “ induction ” as a kind of proof distinct from 
Deduction- All strict proof is Deduction {awdBei^is), and 
may be formally expressed as a syllogism in fig. i. (<rvXXoyi(r- 
fibs Bib. rod fj.4cfov). What Aristotle calls Induction is — to 
parody Mill — "'not a way in which we must reason, but a 
way in which we 7nay reason” to make things clearer 
(S 7 j\ovy : or 7n6avc4>r€poP, a-aepirrepov 'iroieTv) tO ourselves and 
Others.^ It is a mode of arranging a deductive argument so 
as to enable us to realise, psychologically, the truth of the 
general principle {apxh) which is the real major premise, ^ — 
a mode of illustrating the principle by bringing foiward 
instances. Of course, we cannot get "" all ” the instances, 
except where the number is limited ; but this fact does not 
vitiate an illustrative “ induction ” such as Aristotle had in 
view.® 

With the medifeval logicians Induction became simply 
a process of counting particular things ; and when we 
have thus found by enumeration that each one has the 
quality P, the Induction consists in concluding that 
they all are P. Thus we may prove by complete 

^ See Ptior., ii. 23, 69 ^ 35 ; Top.., i. 12, 105 a 16 ; and cf. 

A71. Post., i. 31. 

2 Cf. An. Post., i. 4, 73 h 33. 
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enumeration that all the months of the year have less 
than thirty-two days/' for the number of months is 
limited, and so we can ascertain the fact in each par- 
ticular case before making the general statement This 
is perfect induction. But it usually happens that we 
cannot go over all the particular cases, for some of 
them may occur at future times or in distant parts of 
the earth or other regions of the universe. When com- 
plete enumeration of them all is impossible, the Induc- 
tion is called imperfect : “ This crow is black, and 
that one, and that one, up to all that I have seen or 
heard of; therefore all crows (without exception) are 
black.” The scholastic “imperfect induction” consists 
essentially in enumerating all the known or observed cases 
of some object S, and, if it is found that each of them 
is P, inferring that every S, known and unknown^ is P. 
The process rests on observation and counting, and 
nothing more. 

These kinds of induction were vigorously attacked 
by Bacon and Mill. Mill cays, for instance, that Per- 
fect Induction is of no scientific value whatever; the 
conclusion is only a reassertion in briefer form of 
the premises. To this Jevons has well replied : “ If 
Perfect Induction were no more than a process of 
abbreviation, it is yet of great importance, and requires 
to be continually used in science and common life. 
Without it we could never make a comprehensive state- 
ment, but should be obliged to enumerate every par- 
ticular. After examining the books in a library and 
finding them to be all English books, we should be 
unable to sum up our results in the one proposition, 
‘ all the books in this library are English books ' ; but 
should be required to go over the list of books every 
time we desired to make any one acquainted with the 
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contents of the library. The fact is, that the power of 
expressing a great number of particular facts in a very 
brief space is essential to the progress of science. Just 
as the whole art of arithmetic consists in nothing but a 
series of processes for abbreviating addition and sub- 
traction, and enabling us to deal with a great number 
of units in a very short time, so Perfect Induction is 
absolutely necessary to enable us to deal with a great 
number of particular facts in a very brief space.’’ 

The case of Imperfect Induction is very different. It 
is a kind of inference which, as Bacon says, precarie 
concludit^ et pericido exponitur ab instantia contradictoria, 
A simple negative instance will refute it. As regards 
the example given, few people would care to assert that 
a grey crow has never been seenP It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind of the student that no 
mere counting of instances, however many they may be, 
can make a conclusion more certain. We may know 
that S and P are conjoined twice or two thousand or 
two million times ; but this does not warrant us in 
saying that they are always conjomed unless we have 
something more than the mere number to go upon. 
A mere enumeratio simplex^ a mere assemblage of 
positive instances, is simply worthless. Take an old 
example : “ The three interior angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles.” This is known to 
be true universally, for it is proved from the definition 
of a triangle and the Euclidean axiom of parallels, 
which we assume to be universally true, throughout all 
Space, until the contrary is proved. Suppose that the 
proof oi Euclid I. 32 were not known, and that we had 
to rely only on measurement of the angles of particular 
triangles to discover what their sum is in each case, 
^ As a matter of lact, grey ciows are numerous. 
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Granting^ that the measurement could be made with 
sufficient accuracy to establish the proposition in par- 
ticular cases, there wmuld be no warrant for taking it 
to be true of any triangle whose angles we had not 
measured. There is nothing in the mere measure- 
ment of a triangle to show that the sum of its 
angles 77iust be of this particular magnitude. Another 
example of the difference between the enumeration of 
positive instances, and real proof, is found in the laws 
of planetary motion. Newton proved deductively, from 
the law of gravitation, that the paths of the planets 
round the sun must be elliptical. Before the discovery 
of the true law of gravitation, Kepler had attacked the 
problem of planetary motion ; and by laborious calcula- 
tion on the basis of an immense number of observations, 
had proved the ellipticity of the orbit of Mars. But 
this did not prove it of any other planet ; the motion 
of each one in turn would have to be observed with 
sufficient accuracy to see whether it constituted an 
ellipse or not. When this had been done with all the 
kftown planets, it would still be impossible to say that 
all the planets move in ellipses. As a matter of fact, 
in Kepler^s time Neptune, Uranus, and all the asteroids 
were unknown ; and even now there may be another 
planet beyond Neptune, or one between Mercury and 
the sun, which we do not know of. Hence if we have 
nothing but observation and measurement to rely on, 
we cannot say that all the planets move in ellipses. 
But now we know that if Newton’s law of gravitation is 
true, they must do so, whether we have observed them 
all or not. 

But not all “simple enumerations’' are turned into 
demonstrations in this way. Before Neptune and 
Uranus had been discovered, it was found that all the 
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satellites in the planetary system went in one uniform 
direction round their planets. Not only has no reason 
been found for this, but it has been found that the 
satellites of Uranus and Neptune move round them in 
the opposite direction. 

There is one condition on which a simple enumera- 
tion of positive instances may furnish — not indeed a 
demonstraHon^ but — a strong presumption or probability : 
when we have reason to suppose that, were there any 
instances to the contrary, they would have become 
known to us. A welhgrounded conviction that there 
are no negative instances, even in the absence of com- 
plete assurance, may afford a very high degree of proba- 
bility. This appears to have been the view of Aristotle 
{Tojfics^ viii. 8) ; and as Aristotle suggests, if any one 
objects to a generalisation held on such grounds, it rests 
with the objector to find a negative instance. 

What modern Inductive Logic inquires into is, how 
we establish a reliable general statement, — one which 
goes beyond the range of our particular experience, and 
yet is more than probable. How are we justified in 
concluding from one or more cases known to us, a law 
for all cases of the same kind? How, in short, can we 
establish a Law of Nature ? 

§ 3. To the question stated at the end of the last 
section, Aristotle paid comparatively little attention ; 
what he says about it is contained in the doctrines of 
the Enthymeme and the Example {TrapdheLjjjia), 

The Aristotelian Enthymeme is of great logical 
significance; it covers the elementary forms of what 
later writers have called Induction. And in his treat- 
ment of it, Aristotle marks some of the stages by which 
we pass from guess-work towards scientific knowledge. 
In one place he speaks of it as ‘‘ a rhetorical form of 
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the syllogism/' useful for persuasion and for concealing 
fallacies {Rhetoric^ i. 2) ; but it is much more than this. 

(i) Before describing the enthymeme, we must indicate 
Aristotle's conception of a true “scientific syllogism” 
{crvKXoyLafJLos iTrio-rri fji0vtK6<;\ Consider the premise 
“if anything is M it is P.” Regarded as a logical 
proposition, in the formal sense, it states that the ante- 
cedent is the reason of the consequent : looked at in 
its reference to the real world, it states that M is the 
ca74se of P ; it implies that we have discovered a law 
of causation in Nature, and M is the cause in question. 
Now when the syllogism is changed from the hypo- 
thetical to the categorical form, M becomes the middle 
term : — 


HypotheticaL 
If anything is M it is P, 
S is M ^ 

/. S is P, 


CafegoricaL 
Ail M is P, 
S is M ; 
S is P. 


Hence Aristotle says to /rez/ yap olltiov to fjbicrov (Am 
Post,^ ii. 2): “the middle term expresses the cause.” 
We may therefore say with Ueberweg (Zogic, § loi) : 
the worth of the syllogism as a form of knowledge 
depends on the assumption that general laws of causa- 
tion hold in nature, and may be known 3 and that 
syllogism has the greatest scientific value in which the 
mediating concept (the middle term), by which we 
know the truth of the conclusion, expresses the real 
cause of the fact stated in the conclusion. This is 
essentially the Aristotelian doctrine. 


It will be seen that the typical form of the ** scientific 
syllogism” closely resembles the inferences discussed in the 
last section of the previous chapter. The Major Premise or 
Law of Nature is really the axiom of Universal Causation 
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(see below, § 7) applied to the particular case. The general 
axiom is, ‘'the same cause will always produce the same 
effect.” This, in its explicit application, becomes: “The 
cause M (having produced P) will always produce the 
same,” which is the real meaning summarily expressed 
in the hypothetical proposition, “ If anything is M it is P.” 
This is ih^ actual major premise ; the axiom of causation is 
the ultimate major premise (ch. VI L § 7, adjine?n\ 

(ii) An enthymeme is “ an argument from probabilities 
or signs (An, JPrior,^ ii. 27: ivBvfjbn^jxa jxev ovv ecrrl 
crvXX.o*yLcrfJio^ el/corcov rj ci^fj.evwv). The word 
evdvfMrjfxa is derived, not from ez; and dvjLLO^, but from 
ivdvjLL€car 6 ac, to reflect upon, or hold as probable. By 
ejjco?, the ‘‘probable,” Aristotle means the rough general- 
isations of ordinary practical experience {i^ireipLa)^ such 
as are embodied in proverbs, &c. Enthymemes cf 
elfcoTcov^ from “probabilities” of this kind, are all in 
flg. i. ; but, having only a probable major premise, they 
have only a probable conclusion. The best illustrations 
of the “sign” (crTjjiiecov) are medical; the word might 
be rendered “ symptom,” — the aTjfjLetov being the 
symptom from which the physician makes his diagnosis. 
To state it more generally, the “ sign ” is a fact which is 
found to accompany some other fact. The two facts 
may go together in time, as when the carnivorous habits 
of certain animals are a sign of great ferocity and 
strength ; or one may follow the other, as lightning and 
thunder may be signs of one another. The union of 
the two facts may have all degrees of probability, from 
absolute necessity down to the most groundless opinion, 
as when the flight of birds is taken to be a sign of 
coming events. The conclusion ot course cannot be 
more certain than the sign. 

The forms of the enthymeme correspond to the three 
figures of the syllogism. We begin with the third figure. 
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In conversation and writing, one of the premises is 
frequently omitted, when it is obvious. 

(a) In the third figure, the enthymeme gives an 
instance of an accepted or suggested rule : Wise men 
are good, for Fittakos is good” (Aristotle, loc, at). 
Stated in full, this becomes : — 

Example jr. 

Fittakos is good ; 

Fittakos is wise ; 

Therefore wise men are good (/.(?., the individual 
instance of Fittakos is the sign from which we 
infer a real connection between the two qualities 
which he possesses). 

What we are usually inclined to do in such a case is to 
make the conclusion universal, thus committing the 
formal fault of illicit minor in fig. iii. (JDarapii). Never- 
theless the universal conclusion, though formally unsound, 
may be justified by the one example, if we have exam- 
ined it thoroughly enough to discern a real connection 
between the wisdom and the goodness. Otherwise, 
their combination in this instance may be merely ac- 
cidental, and we are justified only in concluding that 
wisdom and goodness are not incompatible; they are 
united in this case, and may be so in other cases as 
well.^ The following is an instance where we should 
go quite wrong if we leapt, without further examination 
of the case, to a universal conclusion : 

Mx, 2, 

Potassium floats on water; 

Potassium is a metal ; 

Therefore metals float on water. 

^ This is what the foimally coriect conclusion, ‘^some wise men 
are good,” really means (see ch. III. § 2 , p. 57 ). 
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The enthymeme in fig. iii. may be compared to the 
beginning of a scientific investigation. It points out the 
circumstances under which a conjunction of facts — 
which is popularly believed, or has been suggested to be 
true — really takes place. The following, as Prof. Bosan- 
quet says, is little more than “an observation and a 
guess ” : — 

Ex, 3, 

Yesterday it rained in the evening ; 

All yesterday the smoke tended to sink ; 

Therefore smoke -sinking may be, or is sometimes, 
a sign of rain. 

The following is rather more than a guess. Prof. 
Bosanquet calls it “ enumerative suggestion : — 

Ex. 4, 

Three species of butterfly, genus x^ closely resemble 
three species of y ; 

The species of would be protected by resembling 
y (because y is distasteful to birds) ; 

Therefore the resemblance may be a “protective 
resemblance’^ — /.e,, a resemblance brought about 
by the survival of those thus protected. 

What vre call Induction by simple enumeration in the 
absence of a contradictory instance, is really an example 
of an enthymeme in fig. iii. with universal conclusion : — 

Ex. y. 

X, y, sr, are ductile ; 

X, y, 5, are metals ; 

Therefore all metals are ductile. 

An argument of this sort is unreliable as long as the 
instances are merely counted ; unless we have good 
reason to believe that if there were any negative in- 
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stances, we should have met with them (see the preced- 
ing section). 

{b) In the second figure, the enthymeme comes 
nearer to giving us real knowledge than in fig. iiij- Ji; 
does not merely adduce one or more instances ; it com- 
pares two cases. 

Fever-stricken patients are excessively thirsty; 

This patient is excessively thirsty ; 

Therefore he is fever-stricken. 

Formally^ all enthymemes in fig. ii. are invalid, for they 
attempt an affirmative conclusion ; but practically they 
are of extreme importance. The “ sign ” or symptom ” 
is not conclusive, for it might have another cause ; but 
the conclusion has a certain probability. And when we 
have a number of independent symptoms all suggest- 
ing the same conclusion, we regard the conclusion as 
practically certain. In legal investigations, a “coil” of 
circumstantial evidence consists of nothing else than a 
series of enthymemes in fig. ii. For example : a person 
is found in an uninhabited house, dead from the effects 
of a wound; and on that same evening, a man, A.B., is 
seen running away from the neighbourhood of the house. 

Ex. 2^ 

Murderers flee from the scene of the crime; 

A.B. flees from the scene of the crime ; 

Therefore A.B. may be the murderer. 

^ This is true, although for7nally the enthymeme in fig. ii. is more 
invalid than an fig. lii., where the only formal fault is an A con- 
clusion instead of I. This is why Aristotle considers that the 
enthymeme in fig. ii. is the least certain, and may be quite fallacious 
(ael XucrijUfis). Still, it is a step neaier to scientific knowledge than 
the meie enumeration in fig. iii. 
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This, by itself, is of course very inconclusive. But if, 
when A.B.'s house is searched, it is found that his 
clothes are blood-stained, then we may make another 
enthymeme in hg. h., with conclusion pointing in the 
same direction. Similarly with other items of evidence 

A.B.’s boots fit the fresh foot-marks going from 

the house where the murder was committed ; and 
so on. Many times a group of such enthymemes 
has led, rightly or wrongly, to the execution of a 
prisoner. 

The following examples afford tentative justifications 
of what is suggested by the last two examples in fig. 
iii. : — 

Ex. j. 

Smoke that goes dowmwards is heavier than air ; 

Particles of moisture are heavier than air ; 

Therefore particles of moisture are in the descending 
smoke. 

This conclusion is probable \ for the cause would 
naturally act in the way suggested. For the other 
example, we may find a rather stronger justification. 

Ex, 4., 

Protective resemblances naturally increase through 
series of species from slighter to closer resem- 
blance ; 

The resemblances in question increase in genus 
^ from slighter to closer resemblance to y ; 

Therefore the resemblances in question show import- 
ant signs of being protective. 

The student should notice, finally, that our ordinary 
perceptive judgments are enthymemes in fig. ii., when 
their implication is expressed in words : — 

R 
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Bx. s- 

An oak-tree has such and such appearances ; 

This object has the same appearances ; 

Therefore this object is an oak-tree. 

Again : — 

My brother has such and such an appearance; 

That person has the same appearance ; 

Therefore that person is my brother. 

Most of our mistakes in identification arise from the 
for7nal invalidity of the inference into which the per 
ceptive judgment may be expanded. 

{c) In the first figure, as we said, the enthymeme 
becomes a formally valid syllogism whose truth depends 
on the truth of the major premise. The enthymeme in 
fig. i. differs from the scientific syllogism {av}CKo^ icr 
eTriaT7]fxovLKQ<i) in fig, i., only through having as middle 
term the symptom or effect, not the cause or ground. 
The following examples will make the difference clear : — . 

Bx, I. Bnthymefne in fig, t. 

All such combinations of symptoms mean consump- 
tion ; 

Here we have such a combination ; 

Therefore this is a case of consumption. 

The physician^s diagnosis would run thus ; and the 
middle term — the combination of characteristic symp- 
toms — does not express the cause, but the effect, 
of the disease. But in a treatise on the subject, he 
would begin by describing the specific microbe or 
bacillus and the effects of its introduction into the 
human organism : “ When bacillus x is introduced, 

such and such things follow ; here it is introduced ; 
observe the consequences.” And when this argu- 
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ment is expressed formally as a syllogism, it would 
run thus: — 

Ex, 2, Scientific syllogism in fig, i. 

If bacillus is introduced, such and such things 
follow ; 

This is a case of the introduction of the bacillus ; 

Therefore the results in question must follow. 

And observation show's that the results do follow. 
When expressed categorically, the syllogism has, as 
its middle term, ‘‘the introduction of the bacillus” — 
ie,^ the cause of the disease. 

We may also sum up the result of the discussion 
as to the connection of smoke and rain, in the form 
of an enthymeme in fig. i. : — 

Ex. 

All particles that sink in the air in damp w^eather 
more than in dry are loaded with moisture when 
they sink; 

Smoke that descends before rain is an example 
of particles that sink in the air in damp weather 
more than in dry; 

Therefore smoke that descends before rain is loaded 
with moisture when it descends — i.e.^ is really con- 
nected with the cause of rain, 

(iii) The argument called by Aristotle “example” 
{TrapdheiyfJba) is practically equivalent to w^hat we now 
call analogy. It is what Mill called reasoning from par- 
ticular to particular, from one instance to another. 
“ Athletes are not chosen by lot, therefore neither should 
statesmen be,” is one of Aristotle’s examples {Rhetoric^ ii. 

^ Examples a (3 and 4), b (3 and 4), and c (3) are fiom Prof. 
Bosanquet’s MsseiiHals of Z^ogic^ where, however, they are used 
in another connection. 
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2o). Aristotle thus describes it: “The Paradeigma 
reasons from particular to particular (a>^ fiepoc; irpo^ 

/L66po9). brings both cases under the same universal^ 

one being known [to come under it]/' Aristotle saw 
what Mill did not : if we argue from one particular to 
another which resembles it in certain attributes, it is 
only because we have formed in our minds a concept, 
a universal, which represents those attributes of the first 
object, and we find it to be applicable to the second. 
All that Mill proved was that we do not, or need 
not, consciously express the universal in the form of a 
general proposition. 

In order to bring out clearly that this kind of reason- 
ing depends on a universal, Aristotle arranges it as an 
Imperfect Induction followed by a syllogism. Aristotle's 
example of an analogical argument is as follows : “The 
war between the Thebans and Phocians was a war be- 
tween neighbours, and an evil ; hence war between the 
Athenians and Thebans will be evil, for it is a war 
between neighbours." We have, first, an incomplete 
induction : — 

War between Thebans and Phocians was disastrous ; 

This war was one between neighbours ; 

Therefore war between neighbours is disastrous. 

This brings out the universal which connects the two 
cases, and which is then applied deductively to the 
second case : — 

War between neighbours is disastrous ; 

War between Athenians and Thebans is war between 
neighbours ; 

Therefore war between Athenians and Thebans is 
disastrous. 

The principle of this analysis is quite sound ; we form a 
universal from the first case and apply it to the second. 
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The argument from Example may also be arranged — 
more concisely and not less correctly — as an Aristotelian 
enthymeme in fig. ii. : — 

This disastrous war (referring to the instance of Thebes 
and Phocis) is a war between neighbours ; 

War between Athens and Thebes is a war between 
neighbours ; 

Therefore war between Athens and Thebes will 
probably be disastrous. 

This would be formally incorrect as a syllogism in fig. 
ii., for it has an undistributed middle; but as an enthy- 
meme it gives a real probability. 

§ 4. Before dealing with the central problem of In- 
duction, we must consider the argument from Analogy 
as it is explained in modern Logic. 

In ordinary language the word Analogy is often 
used very loosely, to signify any kind of resemblance 
between two things. In Logic, Analogy is an inference 
from one instance to another which resembles it in 
certain respects: ‘‘Two things resemble each other 
in one or more respects; a certain proposition is true 
of the one, therefore it is true of the other” (Mill, Logic^ 
III. XX. § 2). The inference may have all degrees of 
value, — from being worse than worthless (when the 
resemblance lies in merely accidental qualities), to being 
a ground for a practically certain conclusion. Its worth 
depends on the importance of the points of resemblance 
on which it is based. 

On what does the “ importance ” of the points of 
resemblance depend ? Not on the mere number of 
resemblances, as Mill said, “the extent of ascertained 
resemblance compared first with the amount of ascer- 
tained difference, and next with the extent of the un- 
explored region of unascertained differences.” The 
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^‘unexplored region^’ here referred to cannot be usee 
as a standard of comparison, simply because it is “un- 
explored/’ And the unknown range of points of differ- 
ence between the two cases makes it impossible to take 
the mere ratio of known resemblances to known differ- 
ences as a valid ground for an inference, as Mill 
maintains {Logic^ III. xx, § 3). Two cases may resemble 
one another in a very large number of unimportant 
respects, affording not the least ground for inferring a 
resemblance in any other quality. For instance, two 
boys may resemble one another in height, features, 
strength, and other physical gifts, may be of the same 
age, born in the same town, educated in the same way, 
come from families of similar social position and cultiva- 
tion ; yet could we infer that because one of them has 
native mental abilities of a high order, the other will have 
the same ? If the number of points of resemblance were 
the essential thing, the argument ought to possess some 
force; but it is clearly worthless. The reason is that 
none of the points of resemblance are fu7idamentaL 
Hence, as Prof. Bosanquet says, in Analogy we must 
weigh the points of resemblance, not simply count them/ 
For a like reason we must weigh the points of difference, 
and see whether the two cases differ in any fundamental 
quality. The resemblances must be essential, the differ- 
ences unessential. General experience, and systematic 
knowledge of the subject to which the given analogy 
belongs, are the only means of distinguishing the 
essential and the unessential. 

The following example has been frequently used as an 

^ If we insist on regarding it only as a case of counting. Analogy 
becomes (what Fowler makes it) an inferior form of Induction, 
conesponding in Intension to Imperfect Enumeiation in Extension. 
(See Fowler, Inductive Logic, pp. 227-234,) 
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illustration of Analogy. Prof. Minto quotes it from Reid 
{JntelUciual Powers, Essay I. ch. iii.) : ‘‘We may observe a 
very great similitude between this earth which we inhabit 
and the other planets. They all revolve round the sun, as 
the earth does, though at different distances and in different 
periods. They borrow all their light from the sun, as the 
earth does. Several of them are known to revolve round 
their axis like the earth, and by that means have like suc- 
cession ot day and night Some of them have moons, that 
serve to give them light in the absence of the sun, as our 
moon does to us. They are all, in their motions, subject to 
the same law of gravitation as the earth is. From all this 
similitude it is not unreasonable to think that these planets 
may, like our earth, be the habitation of various orders of 
living creatures.” The inference, as Reid states it, is, how- 
ever, defective in two ways, (i) Though all the points 
which he mentions are important, he does not mention the 
absolutely necessary conditions for the existence of life ; (2) 
he neglects the possibility that the other planets may 
from the earth in such ways that those essential conditions 
are not fulfilled. What are the essential conditions of the 
possibility of life?^ “By life w^e mean the existence of 
organisms which depend upon the possession of a nitrog- 
enous compound, protoplasm, for the chemical changes 
by which the phenomena of living are exhibited ; and upon 
the presence in the atmosphere, or dissolved in water, of the 
element oxygen, wdth which their nitrogenous constituents 
combine.” This requires also a temperature free from ex- 
ti ernes of heat and cold much greater than those found on 
the earth. Now some of the planets may resemble the 
earth in all the ways enumerated by Reid, and yet may 
not provide for these strictly essential conditions. 

# We have seen that Analogy may be expressed as an in- 
conclusive but piobable argument in fig, ii., — an enth>meme 
from a “sign/^ Hence, as we may have a convergence of 
“signs,” so we may have a convergence oi analogical argu- 
ments, leading to piactical certainty; thus : — 


1 That is, of “life” in the only sense of the word which zve 
can conceive. 
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{a) In districts of the earth now exposed to glacial action 
we find scored or “ striated ” rocks ; 

In such and such a valley in Great Britain we find 
striated rocks ; 

Therefore this valley probably has been exposed to 
glacial action. 

(p) In districts now exposed to glacial action we find 
perched boulders ; 

In the same valley we find perched boulders ; 

Therefore this valley has been exposed to glacial 
action. 

{c) In districts now exposed to glacial action we find 
lateral and terminal moraines ” ; 

In the same valley we find lateral and terminal 
moraines ; 

Therefore this valley has been exposed to glacial 
action. 

Such a convergence of analogies, each inconclusive if taken 
by itself, leaves no room for doubt. Of one such case, 
Darwin said: “A house burnt down by fire did not tell 
its story more plainly than did this valley,”^ 

§ 5. We now come to the essential problem of modern 
Induction, as we have formulated it at the end of § i 
and again at the end of § 2. Our experience is frag- 
mentary and incomplete ; it gives us events one by one, 
whose real connections have to be discovered. What 
Science does is to seek for causal connections between 
fact and fact; and we want to know what conditions 
must be satisfied before we can legitimately infer such 
a connection between two facts, so that we can say 

^ The student should notice that the English word analogy comes 
from the Greek dyaXoyla, but has changed the meaning of its Greek 
original. The word avaXoyia is used for what we call proportion in 
mathematics, — an equivalence of ratios, l<r6T7js X6ywv, In this sense 
of the word it would be said that the relation of four to two is anal- 
ogous to that of six to thiee. Hence Euclid speaks of Analogy, 
or Proportion.’’ 
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that one is the Cause of the other, — that one must have 
preceded in order that the other may happen. 

Such an assertion is a universal law, in the form is P” 
or ‘"S must be P,” or, to bring* out the real meaning, “if 
S is M it is P” (where M and P are causally connected). 
And if the knowledge of such a law is properly reached, — 
that is, if we are sure that M and nothing but M is the 
cause of P, — then the connection between M and P is in- 
dependent of time and place. We can reason backwards 
to unobserved cases in the past, and dip into the future 
and be sure that P will always be produced by M. 

There are two different questions concerning our dis- 
covery of a Law of Nature. How came the inquirer to 
think of the principle, as a suggestion or a possibility? 
How, when once suggested, is it to be proved ? We will 
attend to the latter only for the present, as it is logically 
the most fundamental. It will be most advantageous to 
consider first the case where such Laws are most easily 
obtained, — Induction in Mathematics. 

(a) In illustration of Geometrical Induction we may 
quote a forcible passage from Jevons : — 

^‘When in the fifth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid we prove that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal to each other, it is done by taking one 
particular triangle as an example. A figure is given 
which the reader is requested to regard as having two 
equal sides, and it is conclusively proved that if the sides 
be really equal then the angles opposite to those sides 
must be equal also. But Euclid says nothing about 
other isosceles triangles ; he treats one single triangle as 
a sufficient specimen of all isosceles triangles, and we 
are asked to believe that what is true of that is true of 
any other, whether its sides be so small as to be only 
visible in a microscope, or so large as to reach to the 
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farthest fixed star. There may evidently be an infinite 
number of isosceles triangles as regards the length of the 
equal sides, and each of these may be infinitely varied 
by increasing or diminishing the contained angle, so that 
the number of possible isosceles triangles is infinitely 
infinite ; and yet we are asked to believe of this incom- 
prehensible number of objects what we have proved 
only of one single specimen. We do know with as 
much certainty as knowledge can possess, that if lines 
be conceived as drawn from the earth to two stars 
equally distant, they will make equal angles with the 
line joining those stars ; and yet we can never have tried 
the experiments^ 

In this passage Jevons has well shown the “univer- 
sality ” of the results of Geometrical reasoning. But he 
does not clearly bring out what is the most essential 
point, the reason why this universality is attainable. By 
examination of a single case we have reached an ab- 
solutely universal law. How is this possible? It is 
possible for two reasonsc We know by definition what 
are the essential qualities of the isosceles triangle; and 
we argue from these essential qualities and from no 
others. Hence we are certain that the result will be 
true of every isosceles triangle ; for every isosceles tri- 
angle, simply because it is isosceles, must agree with our 
specimen in all the qualities necessary for the proof. 
The length of any of the sides, or the size of any of 
the angles, — points in which any triangle may differ from 
any other, — are not included in the definition of the 
triangle, and they are not the points on wdiich the proof 
depended. 

The universality of the result depends on our being 
absolutely certain of what are the essentials of the kind 
of triangle in question ; and we can be certain of these 
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because in geometry definitions have not to be discovered. 
The geometrician can frame his own definitions, and 
change them, if necessary. 

{f) Let us next consider an algebraical formula which 
is true universally — true whatever quantities the letters 
may represent. It may easily be proved that 
(^ + 3 ) {a-b) = a^-b^. 

Having proved this in the single case, we know that the 
result is of absolutely universal validity, whatever the 
quantities may be. How do we know this ? Because 
the proof depended only on the definitions and rules of 
a few fundamental algebraical operations, on the essen- 
tial qualities,” so to speak, of these operations, and not 
on any quantity that the terms a and b might represent. 
And the definition and rules of operation have not 
to be discovered ; the algebraist, like the geometrician, 
frames his own definitions. 

{c) There is a process technically termed Mathe- 
matical Induction,” which reaches a universal conclusion 
from two or three instances. It illustrates the same 
principle as the previous inductions ; but it is specially 
applicable to terms which may be arranged in a regular 
series whose order of progression is known. The follow- 
ing, which is a fairly simple example, is given by De 
Morgan : — 

“ Observe the proof that the square of any number is 
equal to as many consecutive odd numbers, beginning 
with unity, as there are units in that number : thus 
6x6 = 1 + 3 + 5 + 7 + 9 + 11- Take any number, 
and write down n x ?i dots in rank and file, so that a dot 
represents a unit. To enlarge this figure into (j^ 2 +i) X 
(u+i) dots, we must place n more dots at each of two 
adjacent sides, and one more at the corner. So that the 
square of u is changed into the square of (;'^+i) by 
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adding which is the (;^+r)th odd number. 

(Thus looxioo is turned into loixioi by adding 
the loist odd number, or 201). If then the alleged 
theorem be true of /zxn, it is therefore true of + i) x 
i). But it is true of the first number, for i x i == i • 
therefore it is true of the second — 2X2=i-}-3* and 
therefore of the third — /.<?., 3X3=i + 3 + 5; and so on.” 

Here we have a series of terms (i, 2, 3, &c.) in which 
we know the relation between every pair of consecutive 
terms. We wish to establish a fact about every term in 
it- We suppose that the fact holds of any one term, 
which we therefore denote by n; and prove that it holds 
of the next term, which is ?2+i. We then find by 
observation that it holds of the first term, i ; therefore 
it must hold of the second, 2 ; and so on. The univer- 
sality of the result depends on the fact that the essential 
relation (which is simply a numerical one) between any 
pair of consecutive terms is known as 1 ; and the 

proof depends on this alone. 

On the other hand, where this proof from the essential 
conditions cannot be obtained, we may verify a theorem 
in case after case, without being sure that it holds 
universally. This is a case of “incomplete induction 
by simple enumeration of positive instances.'^ Complete 
enumeration is impossible, for from the very nature of 
quantity the number of cases is infinite. Thus, the 
great mathematician Fermat believed that 2®^+ 1 was 
always a prime number, whatever value ^ might have. 
He could not, however, prove that it 7 nust be so. Case 
after case was tested until = 1 6, and the result 
amounted to 4294967297. This large number was 
found not to be a prime; it is divisible by 641. A 
rule based only on observation, in the absence of 
demonstration, cannot be asserted to be always true. 
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Now, with these instances before us, what can we say 
as to the co7iditions of proof for a general law, from an 
individual case ? The proof depends on two conditions. 

(1) We must be sure that we have really grasped some- 
thing essential or fundamental in the particular case, and 
are not arguing from changeable or accidental qualities \ 

(2) we must be sure that any new case exactly resembles 
the old in those characteristics on which the proof 
depended. In mathematics both conditions are abso- 
lutely secured, for the mathematician makes his own 
definitions of what is essential, and argues from them. 
But in Nature the essential conditions have to be dis- 
covered and proved. This is the great difference 
betw’‘een mathematical and physical induction, and all 
the difficulties of physical induction result from it. 
There are always the two possibilities of error. The 
original case may not have been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness ; or, in applying the general rule which 
we derive from it, we may be mistaken in thinking that 
the new case really resembles the old. If the result of 
induction is “uncertain,” it is only for these reasons. 
Jevons and other writers constantly speak of the results 
of induction as only “ probable,” as containing an 
element of “ uncertainty.” This is true, if we are care- 
ful to put the uncertainty in the right place. If there 
is any uncertainty it arises 7 ^of because we go beyond the 
present or inwtediate experience of our senses in stating 
a law, but because experience is subject to the double 
misinterpretation of which we have spoken. 

We may define Induction, then, as the legitimate 
inference of general laws from individual cases. By 
this means — as Jevons observes in the suggestive sen- 
tences quoted above (§ i) — we detect the presence or 
operation of the general law in the particular cases. 
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Fowler gives two definitions of Induction, (a) “The 
legitimate inference of the general from the particular.” i 
This agrees with what we have said above; for the word 
** particular” is not here used in the rigid narrow sense in 
which it is objectionable (the sense in which it means some- 
thing that points to nothing beyond itself, unconnected with 
other things : such a thing could never be known, simply 
because that would destroy its isolation), {b) “The legitimate 
inference of the unknown from the known” (of the future from 
the past).2 This definition is based on Mill, and is very mis- 
leading. If the new or “unknown” or “future” cases are 
strictly unknown^ we could not apply to them the results of 
our investigation of the “present” or “known” cases. We 
can only do this so far as we know the constitution of the 
new cases in this respect at least — they must contain the 
same conditions as the one which was first examined. We 
can hardly speak of passing from the “known” to the “un- 
known,” when we know that there must be a complete 
identity between them in certain respects. It would be less 
incorrect to speak of passing “from the comj>aratively known 
to the comparatively unknown^^ — which is probably Fowler^s 
real meaning — but this is much better expressed by saying 
that what we reach is 2 . general proposition, 

Bain — also following Mill — talks about “the inductive 
hazard,” “the leap to the future”; ^ but he is putting the 
difficulty in the wrong place. He also speaks as if the mere 
lapse of time could have an effect on the action of a cause. 
Tune might produce other causes which would counteract 
the fust ; but if we have ascertained the presence and action 
of the same cause in a subsequent instance, the passage of 
time alone makes no difference to the certainty of the effect. 

§ 6. How shall we define a Cause ? From the stand- 
point of Inductive Logic, which aims at giving a general 
account of scientific method, this question means, What 
is the best definition of Cause from the scientific point 
of view.^ For simplicity's sake, and as leading on to 

" P- lo* I ® Ibid., p. 9 . 

•s immfivk Bk nil qh. i. § I. 
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a more detailed discussion, we shall first quote from 
Jevons. By an antecedent we mean any thing, con- 
dition, or circumstance which exists before or, it may 
be, at the same time with an event or phenomenon. 
By a consequent we mean any thing, circumstance, event, 
or phenomenon, which is different from any of the 
antecedents and follows after their conjunction or put- 
ting together. It does not follow that an antecedent 
is a catise^ for the effect might have happened without 
it Thus the sun’s light may be an antecedent to the 
burning of a house, but not the cause, because the 
house would burn equally well in the night ; but a 
necessary or indispensable antecedent is identical with a 
cause, being that without which the event would not 
take place. . . . There are usually many different 
things, conditions, or circumstances necessary to the 
production of an effect, and all of them must be con* 
sidered causes or necessary parts of the cause. Thus 
the cause of the loud explosion in a gun is not simply 
the pulling of the trigger, which is only the last apparent 
cause or occasion of the explosion ; the qualities of the 
powder, the proper form of the barrel, the proper 
arrangement of the percussion - cap and powder, the 
existence of the surrounding atmosphere, are among 
the circumstances necessary to the loud report of a 
gun : any of them being absent it would not have 
occurred.” What Jevons here calls the “occasion” 
of the effect, we shall call the immediate cause; the 
other circumstances present and necessary for the effect 
we shall call causal conditions or, briefly, c07idifions. 

The account which Jevons gives of the meaning of 
Cause in science is based on Alill. Let us consider 
Mill’s account (^Logic, Bk. III. ch. v.) 

{a) He defines the Cause first as the invariable ante- 
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cedent : Invariability of succession is found by observ- 

ation to obtain between every fact in Nature and some 
other fact which has preceded it ; . . . the invariable 
antecedent is termed the cause, the invariable con- 
sequent the effect. And the universality of the law 
of Causation consists in this, that every consequent 
is connected in this manner with some particular an- 
tecedent or set of antecedents’^ (III. v, § 2). ( 3 ) He 

then points out that the “ invariable antecedent is not 
usually one particular circumstance, but a group of con- 
ditions, as when a person eats of a particular dish and 
dies in consequence — “that is, would not have died if 
he had not eaten of it ’’ ; not only the food, but the tak- 
ing of it in combination with a particular constitution, 
state of health, climate, &c., — these constitute the group 
of conditions which is the “invariable antecedent” 
(III. V. § 3). Among these conditions we choose one, 
which we call, in a special way, the Cause ; and as far 
as popular thinking (apart from science) is concerned, 
this choice is somewhat arbitrary. Afterwards he states 
more exactly what this reference to a whole group of 
conditions implies: “The Cause is the sum-total^ of 
the conditions, positive and negative, taken together; 
the whole of the contingencies of every description, 
which being realised, the consequent invariably follows. 
The negative conditions . . . may be all summed up 
under one head, namely, the absence of preventing or 

^ Some writers have engaged in verbal criticism of the expression 
“sum-total” and complained that it implies a mere mechanical 
addition of the component conditions, and that this idea is alto- 
gether inadequate to the complexity of the combinations and inter- 
actions of natural events. But no such suggestion is intended in 
Mill’s words, which convey no more indication of the of 

combination of the conditions in question than would be indicated 
by the use of such a word as * * totality. ” 
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counteracting causes” (HI- v. § 5). (c) Finally, he 

shows that invariable sequence is not an adequate 
definition, unless the sequence is also regarded as un- 
conditional, “This,” says Mill, “is what waiters mean 
when they say that the notion of Cause involves the 
idea of necessity; that which is necessary, that ’which 
must be, means that w’hich will be, whatever supposition 
we may make with regard to other things” (III. v. § 6) 
We will comment on each of the steps in MilFs 
development of the idea of Cause. By laying stress, in 
his first statement (tx), on the antecedence^ or priority in 
time, of the Cause, Mill raises the question, What is the 
relation of time sequence to causation ? It is only when 
we have two distinct events that we can have a relation 
of before and after. Can cause and effect be regarded 
as two distinct events ? Some cases of causation may 
seem to lend support to such a conception — e,g,^ we 
have (i) the cause, the introduction of microbes into a 
living body; (2) the effect, the appearance of a certain 
disease some hours afterwards. But this is going too 
far : even popular thought never regards the effect as 
separated from the cause ; it regards them only as 
distuici in time. The apparent separation in the 
above case arises from the fact that we have not 
considered the immediate effect, but have waited until 
it has reached an advanced stage of development and 
have called this the effect. Cause and effect are divided 
simply by a mathematical line — a line destitute of 
breadth — which is thiown by our thought across the 
GUI rent of events ; on one side we have the cause, on 
the other the effect. There is no pause in reality ; the 
whole process is continuous ; the immediate cause comes 
into full action only at the very moment when the effect 
begins to be produced. The point to be borne in mind 

s 
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is the continuity of cause and effect. But the relation 
of antecedent and consequent, of two distinct events, 
one following the other, is not the essential aspect of the 
causal relation. It is, of course, true that the entrance 
of microbes into a human body is followed” by a 
certain disease; but this is no essential aspect of the 
case. The essential matter is that as soon as the 
microbes effect a lodgment in the human body they 
begin to produce injurious substances. In Chemistry, 
again, the union of Oxygen and Hydrogen in the pro- 
portion by weight of eight to one is not an event separate 
from the formation of water, although the whole process 
is continuous. Whenever this is understood, there is no 
objection to speaking of cause and effect in terms im- 
plying duration in time^ for duration is an essential 
aspect of continuity. 

% We have not committed ourselves to the statements 
made by some critics of Mill, that the relation of cause and 
effect has no essential reference to time (that its temporal 
aspect is merely accidental), and that cause and effect are 
identical, A certain plausibility is lent to such statements 
by reference to such an example as that of the contact of a 
drop of ink with the paper causing a blot ; of which it may 
be said that the contact of the ink and paper simply is 
the blot. This is merely to play with the word blot.” 
What we have insisted on is the continuity of all natural 
events, so that cause and effect are not two separate things. 

"X' The statement that cause and effect are ^‘identical” — 
whatever may be thought of it as a metaphysical principle 
— becomes an extravagant paradox if taken seriously and 
applied to any particular case of causation deter^nined by 
scientific expe?Hment. The object of Inductive Logic is to 
render the method of such cases intelligible, and it is by ref- 
erence to them that we must form our definition of Cause. 

The truth of Milbs second statement (<5) is obvious; 
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the causal antecedent of an event is usually a complex 
group. This is also pointed out by Jevons, in the 
passage quoted above. Further, it is quite true that 
in popular thought, or in everyday life, we take as the 
Cause an antecedent selected arbitrarily or for some 
special practical purpose. 

We do not go beyond the preceding circumstances out of 
which the immediate cause arose — in the case of one 
shot through the heart, we take as cause the action of the 
pei son who fired the bullet. Such antecedent circumstances, 
which are striking and important from some practical point 
of view, are the “causes” with which we concern ourselves. 
Sometimes, what is practically the most important is scient- 
ifically the least important: it may be of great importance 
to know what circumstances will produce an event without 
knowing how they produce it. For instance, it may be of 
importance to clear the premises of rats; traps, strychnine, 
phosphorus, and terriers are various “ causes ” between which 
we must choose : but we do not as a rule hold post-mortems 
on dead rats. 

But w’hen in Science we select from the concurrent 
conditions one, which we call the Immediate Cause, the 
selection is in no sense arbitrary. It is made according 
to strict methods which we shall endeavour to analyse 
in the sequel (ch. IX. §§ 3 to 7). 

Undoubtedly, in Science, as in common life, the cause 
is sought and investigated “for a purpose” ; but the purpose 
of scientific, unlike that of popular thought, is not special 
and limited. The scientific purpose is that of discovering 
how the effect may always and under any circumstances be 
produced ; and this aim can be fulfilled only by discovery of 
the law of its occurrence. 

MilFs third statement raises a very difficult ques- 
tion, which, however, is of more importance fcr 
general Philosophy than for Inductive Logic : What, 
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precisely, and in the last resort, can we mean by say- 
ing that one event is necessarily connected with another ? 
We shall form a sufficient idea of the meaning ot 
“necessary connection — that is, an idea sufficient 
for the purposes of Inductive Logic — if we compare 
MilFs third statement (c) with his first (a). His first 
statement means only that the cause is that circum- 
stance (or group of circumstances : this is always under- 
stood) in the presence of which the event always takes 
place ; M is the cause of P when M is always followed 
by P. This does not exclude the possibility that there 
are other and different circumstances which may also 
be uniformly capable of bringing the same event to 
pass. There may be a circumstance N which is always 
followed by P, another circumstance R which is always 
followed by P, and so on ; so that P may be due at one 
time to M, at another to N, at another to R, and so on. 
On this assumption, we can argue from cause to effect^ 
saying, “if INI, then P,” or “if N, then P,” &c. ; but we 
cannot argue from effect to cause^ and say, “if P, then 
M.” For popular thinking, this is sufficient. But 
Miirs third statement {c) means that the circumstance 
on which the event always follows is not to be taken as 
the cause (in the scientific sense) until we know that 
it is necessary or indispensable for the production of 
the effect : in other words, the cause is the circumstance 
in whose fresence the event always takes place^ and in 
whose absence it never takes place. In this case we may 
argue not only from cause to effect (if M, then P) but 
also from effect to cause (if P, then M). 

Mill’s first statement is consistent with the doctrine which 
he calls “Plurality of Causes’^ {Logic^ III. x. § i); his third 
statement is not consistent with it. The doctrine of Plur- 
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ality of Causes” does not mean that the cause of an event 
may be (as we have pointed out above, p. 275) a complex 
group of many conditions; it means, what we ha\e 
explained in the preceding paragraph, that the same 
effect may be due sometimes to one cause, sometimes to 
another. How far is this true? It is only true as long 
as the cause” is understood in the popular way. The 
plurality disappears before any exact scientific investigation. 
We may illustrate this by some of MilFs instances. “There 
are many causes of motion,” — visible impact; heat; elec- 
trical and magnetic action ; gravitation. Yet the doctrine 
of the Conservation of Energy^ which rules modern Physics, 
means practically that all motion in matter is produced in 
the same way, namely, by other motions in matter. “There 
are many causes of death.” But life is a complex process 
consisting of a multitude of co-operating processes, of which 
some are directly essential. If any one of these essential 
processes is interfered with, life ceases ; and the interfer- 
ence can only be of one kind. Hence there are many causes 
of death only because there are many kinds of death ; 
“death” is a fact as complex as “life.” Again : “A disease 
may have many different causes.” But the youngest and 
most successful of recent scientific studies — sometimes 
called Bacteriology — has proved beyond doubt that each 
kind of disease — among those most inimical to life — is pro- 
duced by the entrance into the human body of one particular 
kind of the extremely minute living organisms known as 
“microbes.” Thus, when the apparent “many causes” of 
the disease are analysed, there is found to be something 
fundamental, common to them all — namely, the presence of 
these minute forms of life. Each disease has its character- 
istic ‘'microbe.*' 

The doctrine of plurality is only a practical working 
caution. In the absence of scientific knowledge of the im- 
mediate cause, we have to bear in mind that different com- 
binations of circumstances may bring about the same event 
Practically we have to begin the investigation by examining 
those different combinations of circumstances in which the 
event is produced — considering them, at first, as so many 
difterent “ causes.” They are not the immediate cause ; 
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but it is operative in them. As a practical caution, “plural- 
ity of causes” is equivalent to the rule which forbids argu- 
ing from the negation of the antecedent or the affirmation 
of the consequent. 

Fowler adopts MiH’s first statement as a sufficient defin- 
ition of causation for scientific purposes; but he is forced 
to acknowledge its insufficiency when he comes to speak 
of what is admittedly the most effective of the Inductive 
Methods, — the “Joint Method”; for in so far as we can 
control our subject-matter sufficiently to apply this method, 
it establishes the Cause as that with which the Effect takes 
place, and without which it does not, “so that the two 
are (unless counteracting circumstances intervene) always 
present together and always absent together” (see Fowler’s 
Inductive Logic, pp. 4, 127, 163). 

We are now in a position to make our statement of 
the meaning of a “Law of Nature” more definite. We 
said (§ i) that it meant “a constant connection between 
a cause M and an effect P.” We are now able to say 
the connection must be of such a kind that whenever 
the cause M is present its effect P is present, and when- 
ever M is absent P is absent. When we have established 
a connection of this kind between two events, we have 
established a Law of Nature. Strictly speaking, we 
cannot stop at any limited totality or combination of 
circumstances and say “these, and nothing else, con- 
stitute the cause ” ; for all events are connected together, 
— when a stone is dropped, there is a sense in which 
it has an effect through all time and all space. In 
reality, any event is the effect of all causes operative 
throughout the universe, and the real “ sum-total of 
conditions,” which is the cause, is nothing less than 
the universe itself. But all these further and more re- 
mote conditions are usually taken for granted, — in fact, 
necessarily so. What we want to know is the immediate 
cause. The scientific investigator seeks to isolate the 
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event in various ways, and examine it under conditions 
which if possible he arranges for himself, so as to dis- 
cover among those conditions some definite circumstance 
with which the event will occur, and without which 
it will not occur. This is what we mean by the 
“immediate cause 7 ^ 

The immediate cause is but one out of a group of condi- 
tions necessary for the effect ; but sometimes it is more 
convenient to regard the immediate cause itself as a group 
of facts acting together rather than as a single fact. 

For example, in the formation of water by the passage of 
an electric spark through a vessel containing two parts (by 
volume) of Hydrogen and one of Oxygen, the immediate 
cause is the one fact of the action of the electric energy, 
whatever it may be. On the other hand, in the modification 
of a species of the animal kingdom in the course of ages, 
it is more convenient to consider the possibility of sev- 
eral different immediate causes — e.g,^ Natural Selection; 
the direct action of the environment; the inheritance of 
characteristics acquired by the creatures’ own activities, 
'&c. Again, in the case of a person’s death through 
being shot in the heart, the immediate cause is the pierc- 
ing of the heart by the bullet, which we may regard as 
a single fact. This stops the heart’s action ; and the heart’s 
action is one of the processes necessary in order that the 
complex process of physical life should continue. 

We have thus, among the various ambiguities of the 
word Cause, distinguished the following different mean- 
ings : (i) the cause is a group of antecedents which 
always produces the given effect ; this admits plurality 
of causes,’' and includes (2) the popular view of the 
cause as some ‘‘invariable antecedent” which is striking 
or important ; (3) the cause is the “totality of conditions” 
necessary for the production of the effect, as for instance, 
the whole circumstances, instruments, and arrangements 
of an experUnent ; (4) among these conditions, the cause 
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is that one (simple or complex) on the introduction of 
which the effect occurs, and without which it does not 
occur, — the “immediate cause”; (5) the cause is the 

totality of conditions” in the full sense of the word; 
which means, in the last resort, the universe itself. Of 
these meanings, (3) and (4) are of predominant im- 
portance in Inductive Logic and in Science. Many 
traditional disputes concerning Causation are settled by 
distinguishing these various meanings : the validity 

of the statement cessat causa cessat et effectus. 

§ 7. There is a fundamental assumption involved in 
induction. There is a principle which must be granted 
if scientific investigation is to be possible, — a necessary 
presupposition of scientific method. We must grant 
beforehand that every event has a cause. This principle 
or postulate is called the Law of Universal Causation. 
Fowler states it thus : “No change can take place with- 
out being preceded or accompanied by other circum- 
stances, which if we were fully acquainted with them 
would fully account for the change” (Inductive Logic^ 
pp. 4, 5). This principle may be shown to be implied 
in all thinking.^ Even children, and the lower races 
of men, though they do not think of it, think according 
to it. If the savage were content to leave any event 
unexplained, he would not imagine that all events are 
controlled by spirits, malevolent or benevolent. It is 
in fact impossible to think of an event without re- 
ferring it to a cause, known or unknown. Even if we 
had a state of affairs whej;e the past gave scarcely any 
assurance as to the future, our way of conceiving it 
would not be contrary to the principle of the Universal- 
ity of Causation. We should think that some capricious 

^ In other words, it is an Axiom as defined above (ch. II. 

14, p. 45). 
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power had added itself to the conditions, and was turn- 
ing them now this way and now that. 

By the side of the Law of Universal Causation 
Fowler places, as another fundamental presupposition 
of induction, the law that the same cause must have 
the same effect ; when the same conditions are fulfilled 
the same result will follow {l 7 iduciive Logic^ pp. 5, 6). 
This is sometimes referred to as the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature ; it is better described as the 

Unity of Nature,’^ or, less abstractly, as the “ Uni- 
formity of Causation.’^ The student will see on reflec- 
tion that this principle is included in the principle of 
Universal Causation \ for by Cause is at least meant 
a condition on which the effect always follows (§ 6). 
If it sometimes followed and sometimes did not, there 
would be no object in trying to discover it ; you would 
simply not have a cause at all. 

Jevons speaks of the Uniformity of Nature ’’ as 
liable to exceptions \ asking, for example, w^hether we 
can be '' certain that the sun will rise again to-morrow 
morning, as it has risen for many thousand years, and 
probably for some hundred million years.” To answer 
this question we must make an important distinction 
between two meanings of the Uniformity of Nature : 
(i) the Uniformity of Causation, (2) the maintenance 
of the present order of things in the universe. Ex- 
perience shows us that there are general ‘Maws” — z>., 
kinds of orderly succession in the outward course of 
events : such as appear in the succession of day and 
night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, life 
and death. The regular succession of events in a 
thousand different ways accustoms us, from force of 
habit, to expect things to happen in a regular order \ 
and we find that the expectation is fulfilled. This 
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constitutes an overwhelming presumption in favour oi 
the maintenance of the present arrangements in Nature; 
but it does not show that deviations from this order are 
impossible. An expectation, bred by experience and 
custom, that events will occur in a certain way is not 
the same as a knowledge that they must so occur ; and 
this knowledge is not in our possession. We have no 
grounds for affirming that the sun fnust rise to-morrow 
morning ; there is only an overwhelming presumption 
in favour of the expectation that it will. But the 
principle of Uniform Causation tells us nothing as to 
the permanence of the present choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth.” It only says that the same cause 
will have the same effect ; and to this there are no 
exceptions. The same cause may conceivably never 
act again ; but this does not affect the truth of the 
principle that if it did it would have the same effect. 

Mill expresses the principle of Uniformity by saying 
that “the unknown will be similar to the known, and 
the future resemble the past” {Logic^ III. iii. § 2). This 
is not the scientific principle of Uniformity ; it is the 
practical presumption of which we have spoken, and 
there is no intellectual necessity about it. The 
future,” says Green, “might be exceedingly unlike the 
past (in the ordinary sense of the words), without any 
violation of the principle of inductive reasoning, rightly 
understood. If the ‘ likeness ’ means that the ex- 
periences of sensitive beings in the future will be like 
what they have been in the past, there is reason to 
think otherwise. Present experience of this sort is very 
different from what it was in the time of the ichthyo- 
saurus.” ^ And even at present experience has an 

^ Green, Lectures on the Logic of J. S. Mill (Philosophical Works, 
vol. ii. p. 282). 
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aspect of chaos as well as one of regularity. There are 
indeed in the infinite variety of Nature many ordinary 
events; but others appear uncommon, perplexing, or 
even contradictory to the general run of things. This 
is fully admitted by Mill: “The course of Nature is 
not only uniform ; it is also infinitely various. Some 
phenomena are always seen to recur in the very same 
conditions in which we met with them at first; others 
seem altogether capricious ; while some, which we had 
been accustomed to regard as bound down exclusively 
to a particular set of combinations, we unexpectedly 
find detached from some of the elements with which 
we had hitherto found them conjoined, and united to 
others of quite a contrary description {Logtc^ III. iii. 2). 

Mill, Bain, and Fowler regard the belief in Uniformity 
as based on induction from uninterrupted experience. 
This is only true of the belief that the present order of 
Nature will continue in the future. This belief is a late 
development. In early ages human beings believed that 
the course of Nature was always being capriciously inter- 
rupted. But the belief in the Universality and Uniform- 
ity of Causation is not a late development; it can be 
traced, as we have seen, even in the speculations of 
savages. And there is no evidence that it can be manu- 
factured by experience. It seems essentially impossible 
that experience, with the irregularity that actually exists 
in it, can of itse/fhdLve produced a belief that every event 
has a cause, and that the same cause will always pro- 
duce the same event. And if it were so, — if the laws of 
Causation are wholly based on experience as given to 
our senses, — then this means that the whole of inductive 
reasoning is based on what Mill and all others admit to 
be the weakest kind of induction, “ simple enumeration 
of merely positive instances. 
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§ 8. Mill and his followers ^ have laid great emphasi? 
on a distinction between Uniformities of Coexistence and 
Uniformities of Causation, Hitherto we have spoken as 
if the latter type of Uniformity were alone considered 
in Inductive Logic \ but this is not the case. By cases 
of Uniform Coexistence, as distinguished from cases of 
Causation, we mean cases where {a) two distinguishable 
attributes (we speak of two only for simplicity's sake) 
are always found conjoined throughout some particular 
kind of being, and where if) we cannot find that either of 
these attributes is the cause of the other, /.<?., that either 
of them is indispensable for the existence of the other. 
This definition does not imply that the attributes in 
question are not causally connected ; though neither of 
them is the cause of the other, they may be causally 
connected through something else ^ — more precisely, they 
may be joint-effects of previous causes. 

It is generally admitted that very many cases of Uniform 
Coexistence can be so explained. Thus, Bain observes 
Uuductive Logic^ p. ii) : “The numerous coexistences of 
Order in Place, or the distribution and arrangements of 
material objects throughout the Universe, are all the results 
of causation, starting from some prior arrangements. The 
distribution of sea and land, the stratification of the earth's 
crust, the existence of an atmosphere, the distribution of the 
materials of the globe generally, — are the result of natural 
agencies or forces, operating upon prior arrangements.” 

Mill and Bain, however, consider that there really 
are cases of uniform coexistence where the connection 
can never be causally explained. Instances are alleged 
to be found both in the inanimate world and among 
the vaiieties of plant and animal life, (a) The several 

^ Mill, Logic, Bk. HI. ch. xxii. ; Bain, Inductive Logic^ Bk. III. 
ch. iii. ; more recent treatment in Venn, Empirtcal Logic, ch. iii. 
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kinds of inorganic matter known in chemistry as ele- 
ments/^ and the many classes of minerals as set forth 
in Mineralogy, are all distinguished from one another 
by different groups of ascertained qualities, and the quah 
ities in each group uniformly accompany one another : 
thus, the diamond has always a characteristic colour, 
brightness, and form ; is always combustible, and when 
burnt produces “ carbonic acid ” gas ; cannot be cut 
by any other substance; and so forth. We can also 
distinguish certain coexisting qualities which pervade 
all matter of every kind : such are hieriia (resistance 
to motion and force when moved) and ^raz/i/a/ion 
(mutual attraction), which together characterise all 
matter. (^) The sciences which investigate the struc- 
ture and characteristic properties of the different kinds 
of living beings are sciences dealing only with coex- 
istences. Thus, anatomical laws are laws affirming 
coexistences between the different parts of living bodies. 
Anatomy is vast congeries of such propositions” 
(Bain). The same is of course true with reference to 
the vegetable kingdom. Along with these coexistent 
facts of structure, there are found facts of colour and 
other characteristics not “anatomical” in the strict 
sense. It is on such “uniformities of coexistence” 
that classification is based. All classification implies a 
previous observation of the fact that certain attributes 
always accompany one another (for examples see p. 143 
abo\e). 

We have mentioned merely the chief types of coex- 
istence on which Mill and his followers laid stress. To 
attempt to make a complete list would be useless and 
misleading; for, though it may be true that in every 
such case w^e have a group of coexistent qualities no 
one of which is the cause of any of the others, yet 
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science as it progresses is continually explaining them 
as joint-effects : more especially since the general ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of the evolution of species. 
Mill greatly exaggerates the range of the unexplained 
differences, and the difficulty of causally accounting 
for them. 

# This exaggeration is due to Mill’s doctrine of ‘‘real 
kinds” (criticised above, ch. V. pp. 154-6). He conceived 
these “kinds” to exist both in the organic and in the in- 
organic worlds. It is remarkable that one of the most 
evident tendencies in the science of the twentieth century 
is the extension to the inanimate world of the idea of 
e\'olution and survival. In the universal process of con- 
tinuous change which we call Nature, a case of invariable 
coexistence is a case of the survival and perpetuation 
of the given combination of qualities in a compara- 
tively permanent form, owing to its stability. This hy-^ 
pothesis is applicable both to the molar and molecular 
forms of matter, — to the mechanical structure and motions 
both of visible bodies and of their ultimate particles* 
Remembering that a “quality” or “attribute” is always 
2^ mode of action^ we find this conception of comparatively 
permanent “configurations or modes of motion of matter” 
to be in agreement with the conception of “Essence” 
outlined above (p. 15^)- 

# What we have said of the comparatively persistent or 
permanent forms of inorganic matter is a fortiori applicable 
to the case of those great classifications which correspond 
to the chief differences contained in the world of life. If 
these coexistences are resolved into cases of causation, it is 
by conceiving every such group as a group of joint-effects 
in evolution. The ancient doctrine of fixity of species can 
no longer be maintained (p. 155); but though the species 
aie not conceived as absolutely and inviolably stable, they 
aie conceived as having a relative or comparative stability 
winch has been able to resist destruction. 

J. S. Mill is a writer whose greatest mistakes are at 
the worst only misstatements of real truths which he 
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sees and wishes to enforce. The truth underlying his 
doctrine of the inexplicability of coexistences is this : 
the very considerations which compel us to recognise 
that uniformities of coexistence are capable of causal 
explanation, ‘‘compel us also to recognise that there 
must be one class of coexistences which cannot depend 
on causation \ the coexistences between the ultimate 
properties of things — those properties which are the 
causes of all phenomena, but are not themselves caused 
by any phenomenon, and a cause for which could only 
be sought by ascending to the origin of all things” 
(Logic, Bk, III. ch. xxii. § 2). These words remain 
true although very many of the “ coexistences ” which 
Mill regarded as “ ultimate ” have been or will be 
shown to be only derivative. 


Exercise XVI. 

Questions on Chapter VIII. 

(i) Elementary, 

1. What is the import of the kind of proposition repre- 
sented by the Major Premise of a hypothetical s\llogism? 

2. Explain and illustrate the terms — Antecedent, Con- 
sequent, Cause, Occasion, Condition, Law of Nature. 

3. “ The Aristotelian ‘ Inductive Syllogism * is really 
deductiveP Explain this statement. 

4. In what d liferent senses has the word Analogy been 
used? What is meant by Reasoning from Analogy? Give 
an example of good and one of bad analogical reasoning. [E.] 

5. Distinguish between the so-called “Perfect” and the 
so-called “Imperfect” Induction. What is the use of the 
former? What is meant by “ Induction by simple enumera- 
tion”? Discuss its value. 

6. (d) From what circumstance arises the certainty and 
generality of reasoning in Geometry? (U) Find other in- 
stances of certain and general reasoning regarding the 
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properties of numbers, (c) Why is a single instance some- 
times sufficient to warrant a universal conclusion, while in 
other cases the greatest possible number of instances, with- 
out any exception, is not sufficient? (see pp. 265-9 cp. 
p. 230). [Jevons.] 

7. What do you understand by the term ''Induction”? 
In what sense exactly, and why, are the results of Induction 
only “probable^’? State clearly the aim of “Inductive 
Logic.” 

8. (a) Define precisely what Science understands by the 

Cause of an event, and illustrate your answer by a typical 
example of Causation as determined by experiment, (3) 
What is the relation of the scientific conception of Cause 
to the conception of Cause as the “sum-total of conditions” 
on which the event depends? (c) Can you account for the 
divergence between the 'scientific and popular views as to 
the Cause ? [L.] 

9. Indicate the chief points brought out by Mill in his 
treatment of the meaning of Causation. Is his treatment 
“ inconsistent ” ? 

10. In what sense may it be affirmed, and in what other 

sense may it be denied, that “a phenomenon can only have 
one cause ” ? [L.] 

11. Examine the relation of Causation (a) to Experience, 
(^) to the Uniformity of Nature. [G.] Or — 

In what relation does the antecedence and sequence of 
phenomena stand to the principle of Causation, and to the 
Uniiormity of Nature ? [L.] 

(ii) Afore advanced. 

12. “Induction is the discovery of Major Premises.” 
Comment on this statement, and illustrate by reference 
to the essential structure of the Categorical and of the 
Hypothetical syllogism. 

13. Explain, illustrate, and estimate the value of Analogi- 
cal Reasoning. [G.] Or — 

“ Logically considered. Analogy is always a weak argu- 
ment.” Examine this carefully. Or — 

Define Analogy, and consider caiefully the nature of 
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analogical reasoning. Is the conclusion that the lower 
animals suffer pain an argument from Analogy? [L,] 

14. Illustrate Induction as used in Arithmetic and 
Geometry. Is it governed by the same principles as 
physical Induction? [L.] 

15. Account for the preponderance of affirmations of 

j)roprium in Mathematics as compared with physical 
science. How far can non-mathematical instances of such 
predication be found ? [L.] 

16. “ Induction is legitimate inference from the known 
to the unknown.” “ The inductive hazard — the leap to 
the future.” Examine the view of Induction implied in 
these statements. [St A.] 

17. What variety of meaning has been assigned to the 

word Cause ? [E.] 

18. Carefully explain the term Uniformities of Co- 
existence.” How far can such uniformities be distinguished 
from Uniformities of Causation? 

19. “ Every person’s consciousness assures him that he 
does not expect uniformity in the course of events.” Uni- 
formity pervades all Nature.” Discuss these statements. [L.] 

# 20. Explain concisely the Aristotelian doctrine {a) of 
the Enthymeme, {b) of the Paradeigma. How are these 
arguments treated in modern Logic? What is their re- 
lation to the syllogism? 

# 21. Td ju€y yap aXrioy rb fiicroy (Aristotle). Comment on 
this. 

^ 22. What did Aristotle understand by the Inductive 
Syllogism? What was his view of Induction enu 7 nera- 
iionem simplicetn f 

^ 23. Discuss the logical character of what has been 
circumstantial evidence. Is it ever conclusive? How 
would it be expressed in syllogistic form ? 

^ 24. Can a “materially” sound argument always be 
expiessed in a ‘Hormaliy” correct syllogism? If not, why 
not? Express each of the following in syllogistic form: 
{a) A typical argument from Analogy ; (p) A statement 
basecj on perceptionj such as “this is the footprint of a 
horse ’’ ; {c) A generalisation suggested as possibly true by 
the observation of a number of instances. [L.] 

T 
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* 25. Distinguish between sign (or symptom) and cause 
(or causal condition), giving examples. _ [L.] 

* 26. Enumerate and carefully distinguish the presup- 
positions involved in Inductive Inference, and estimate the 
degree of certainty which this kind of argument yields. 

rE.i ot 

Consider the necessity attaching to the conclusions of 
mathematical science and natural science respectively. 

[k-l 

* 27. “ The cause must be contiguous to the effect ” ; 

“ The cause must precede the effect ” ; “ Cessante causa, 

cessat et effectusP Discuss these statements. [St A.] 

* 28. “The conception of Cause is ultimately identical 
with that of the Reason.” Carefully examine this. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE THEORY OF INDUCTION OR SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

§ I. Experience presents to us a chaos of innumerable 
events, together and in succession. In this chaos, science 
has first to ascertain the facts ; then, to ascertain what 
follows what^' — /.<?., what facts are invariably connected 
together; and then, to account for these regular con- 
nections, to show how or why they are so connected. 

The first step in Science is to gain possession of the 
facts : this is impossible without observation.” Obser- 
vation is a mental as well as a physical activity ; ^ for in 
order to observe, not only must the attention take a 
particular direction, but we must be more or less con- 
scious of what we are looking for. In other words, ob- 
servation, like ordinary perception, is selective. A man's 
experience consists, indeed, only of what he agi*ees to be 
interested in. Millions of events that pass before a man 
never enter into his experience at all ; they have no in- 
terest for him, and hence he does not notice them. It 
is a well-founded doctrine of modern psychology that 
without selective interest, experience would be an utter 
chaos, ‘interest alone gives accent and emphasis, light 
and shade, background and foreground, — intelligible per- 
spective, in a word. Our own interest lays its weighty 
index-finger on particular items of experience, and may 

^ To overlook this was Bacon’s great mistake. 
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emphasise them so as to give to the least frequent asso- 
ciations far more power to shape our thoughts than 
the most frequent ever possess.'^ And in science the 
interest springs from previous knowledge ; the simplest 
fact, when noticed by a well-prepared mind, may be- 
come an observation of immense importance. The too- 
familiar anecdotes of James Watt’s observation of the 
force of steam in lifting the kettle-lid, and Newton’s 
observation of the falling apple, will illustrate our point 
The true observer brings to his observation more than 
he finds in it, and yet knows how to abandon one by 
one his most cherished preconceptions if the facts will 
not support them. 

We must carefully distinguish between observation 
and experiment. In simple observation, the facts 
observed are due to Nature ; in experiment, they are 
arranged by ourselves. Jevons has excellently described 
the difference between the two : — 

‘‘To observe is merely to notice events and changes 
which are produced in the ordinary course of nature, 
without being able, or at least attempting, to control or 
vary those changes. Thus the early astronomers ob- 
served the motions of the sun, moon, and planets among 
the fixed stars, and gradually detected many of the laws 
or periodical returns of those bodies. Thus it is that 
the meteorologist observes the ever-changing weather, 
and notes the height of the barometer, the temperature 
and moistness of the air, the direction and force of the 
wind, the height and character of the clouds, without 
being in the least able to govern any of these facts. 
The geologist, again, is generally a simple observer when 
he investigates the nature and position of rocks. The 
zoologist, the botanist, and the mineralogist usually 
ipmploj mere observation when they examine animals, 
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plants, and minerals, as they are met with in their 
natural condition. 

“ In experiment, on the contrary, we vary at our %vill 
the combinations of things and circumstances, and then 
observe the result. It is thus that the chemist discoveis 
the composition of water by using an electric current to 
separate its two constituents, oxygen and hydrogen. The 
mineralogist may employ experiment when he melts two 
or three substances together to ascertain how a particular 
mineral may have been produced. Even the botanist and 
zoologist are not confined to passive observation ; for by 
removing animals or plants to different climates and 
different soils, and by what is called domestication, 
they may try how far the natural forms and species 
are capable of alteration.” 

We must remember that it is impossible to draw a 
line of complete separation between the two processes, 
so as to say ‘‘just here the one ends and the other 
begins.” They have this much in common: observation 
(as we have pointed out) is itself not only an active but 
a selective process, and so is experiment. And if we 
look for a transition-process leading from observation 
to experiment, and sharing the characteristics of both, 
we can find it in the use made of instniments of 
observation such as the telescope and the micro- 
scope. Still, experiment in the full sense of the word 
goes much further, and deliberately arranges the /acts, 
in order to obtain knowledge regarding them. We 
can clearly distinguish the sciences according to the 
extent to which they depend on experiment in this 
sense. Without experiment Mechanics, Physics, and 
Chemistry could scarcely exist 3 and these are funda- 
mental sciences in an advanced state. In Physiology 
experiment naturally plays a much smaller part, for, if 
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made at all, it has to be made on the organs of the 
living body. In the sciences of description and classi- 
fication, — Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, — the range of 
experiment is still more restricted ; while in Astronomy, 
Geology, Meteorology, we may say that experiment, 
as far as we are concerned, is impossible. We say 
*‘as far as we are concerned,” because Nature some- 
times produces phenomena of so remarkable a char- 
acter that she may be said to be making an experiment 
herself — as in an “ eclipse of the sun.” 

§ 2 . The foregoing discussion of experiment intro- 
duces us to the second step in Science, which is to 
ascertain the Cause of the fact. This is usually im- 
possible except by experimental investigation. We have 
to look for the Cause among those events which in- 
variably accompany the one under investigation ; but 
the causal conditions and the immediate cause (see 
ch. VIII. § 6) are not given, — they have to be dis- 
covered. Mere sequence^ as Min to puts it, does not 
prove consequence ; to suppose so would be to commit 
the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. The question 
is, in the ever -changing succession of events which 
Nature presents, what events are causally connected, 
in distinction from those which are casually conjoined? 
When do observations of post hoc warrant a conclusion 
propter hoc ? This is decided by varying as much as 
possible the circumstances of the phenomenon ^ under 
investigation, so as to eliminate what is unessential or 
casual in them. 

In an elementary work it is best to base our account 
of the methods of causal investigation on that of J. S. 

^ The word “phenomenon” {<patp6/jLei/ov, that which appears) is 
used synonymously with “fact” and “event” to signify anything 
that can be obsei ved by our senses. 
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Mill. Mill elaborated five rules for such investigation, 
stating five distinct processes which he called respect- 
ively the Method of Agreement, the Method of Differ- 
ence, the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference, 
the Method of Concomitant Variations, and the Method 
of Residues, For these methods Mill makes high 
claims, which in other parts of his work he is obliged 
to retract. We shall see that they are not independent 
of one another, and not equally fundamental ; and when 
we thus understand their relations to each other, and 
the work that they will do, we shall see that they are 
sound in principle, and are actually employed in scien- 
tific investigations. In fact. Mill’s account of them 
is based on Herschel’s description of the methods of 
Induction in his Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Mill explains that in all the methods there are only two 
principles involved. “ The simplest and most obvious modes 
of singling out from among the circumstances which precede 
or follow a phenomenon, those with which it is really con- 
nected by an invariable law, are two in number. One is by 
comparing together different instances in which the phe- 
nomenon occurs. The other is by comparing together in- 
stances in which the phenomenon does occur with instances 
(in other respects similar) in which it does not. These two 
methods may be respectively denominated the Method of 
Agreement and the Method of Difference” (Logic, HI. 
viii. § r). These are the two primary methods; the ‘‘Joint 
Method,” as described by Mill, is in the main a double 
application of the method of “Agreement” ; the method of 
“Concomitant Variations” is a quantitative application of 
either of the two primary methods ; and tne method of 
“Residues,” as Mill conceives it, is a variety of the method 
of “ Diffeience.” 

§ 3. Mill states the Method of Agreement — better 
named the method of Single Agreement — as follows ‘ 
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“If two or more instances of the phenomenon under 
investigation have only one circumstance in common 
the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree 
is the cause or effect of the given phenomenon.” We 
may express the rule more simply by saying that facta 
which may be eliminated (may be present or absent) 
without affecting the event are not causally connected 
with it. It is then probable that the remaining fact, 
which is present whenever the event occurs, is causally 
connected with it Thus, let A be an event whose 
cause is sought for. We observe the circumstances in 
which A occurs, in order to find what other facts are 
invariably present with it Mill indicates distinct facts 
by different letters. Suppose, then, that we are able to 
analyse the various instances of A as follows : first 
instance, A b c d j second, A c f e ; third, A g h c j 
and so on. Then is the only other fact in which the 
instances of A agree ; hence there is a probability that 
A and are causally connected. 

Mill’s statement of this method ignores a preliminary 
difficulty. Nature not only fails to show us, at a glance, 
what events are really connected with a given one; she 
does not give us events marked off into distinct and 
separate phenomena. To denote the facts learnt through 
observation by letters <2, &c., is to take for granted 

that the hardest part of the work of observation is already 
done. When phenomena have been analysed into their 
elements in this manner, it is a very simple affair to 
ascertain the common facts in the different instances. 
We must not forget that the Method of Single Agreement 
starts with prepared material, taking for granted the 
very thing that is most difficult to discern. Further, it 
is very difficult to be sure that the instances have 
one material circumstance in common. Practically, the 
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force of the method depends on the number and variety 
of the instances; the more numerous and varied they 
are, the greater is the probability that A and c are 
causally connected. 

The “ plurality of causes ” is also a serious obstacle 
to this Method. We have seen (ch. VIII. § 6) that the 
plurality will probably disappear before a more searching 
analysis ; but still, there is a popular sense in which it 
is true — for instance, that heat, light, and motion may be 
caused in different vrays. But until scientific investiga- 
tion has reduced the various “ causes ” to a single im- 
mediate cause, the Method of Single Agreement breaks 
down. If heat, for instance, is produced by friction, 
combustion, electricity, all these real causes would be 
eliminated by this method, for they are points in which 
the different instances of heat differ. 

Hence the real worth of the method is seen when we 
regard it not as a proof of a case of causation, but as a 
stage in scientific inquiry. It points to the probability 
of some law of causation which, if discovered, would 
explain more satisfactorily the facts disclosed to our 
observation,” and “paves the way for other and more 
effective methods.” ^ Its real significance appears when 
we state Mill’s canon thus : When observation shows 
that two events accompany one another (either simul* 
taneonsly or in succession), it is probable that they 
are causally connected ; and the probability increases 

A 

with the number and variety of the instances. The 
student should notice the difference between this method 
and the method of simple enumeration counting 

instances). As Mr Laurie says, in the Method of Agree- 
ment stress is laid on the variety as well as on the 

1 II. Laurie, Methods of Inductive Inquuy^ Mznd, vol. ii. (1893); 
PP- 3 I 9 - 33 S- 
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number of the instances; to enhance the probability, 
we must deliberately assemble not only as many but as 
varied instances as possible. 

We may add two concrete examples of the application of 
this method. 

{d) An interesting application of the Method was made by 
Roger Bacon in the fifteenth century. He wished to ascer- 
tain the cause of the colours of the rainbow. His first 
notion,’^ says Minto, ** seems to have been to connect the 
phenomenon with the substance crystal, probably from his 
thinking of the crystal firmament then supposed to encircle 
the universe. He found the rainbow colours produced by 
the passage of light through hexagonal crystals.” But in ex- 
tending his observations, he found that the passage of light 
through other transparent materials of certain forms was at- 
tended by the same phenomenon. He found it m dewdrops, 
in the spray of waterfalls, in drops shaken from the oar in 
rowing. This afforded a good indication that the production 
of rainbow colours is somehow connected with the passage 
of light through a transparent globe or prism. These obser- 
vations were made, and extended, by other investigators; but 
the true analysis of the causal connection remained for 
Newton to accomplish by another method (§ 4). 

{b) An extiemely important chemical or biological prob- 
lem was suggested by applications of the Method of Single 
Agreement, in 1838. This affords an excellent illustration 
both of the value of the method and the limits of its power- 
When sugar is changed into alcohol and carbonic acid in 
the ordinary alcoholic fermentation, the process is in some 
way related to the vegetable cells of the yeast plant. “ For 
many years these minute organisms received little or no 
attention ; but in 1838 Schwann, one of the founders of 
the cell theory, and Cagniard de la Tour demonstrated the 
vegetable nature of these yeast cells, and showed that they 
grew and multiplied in saccharine solutions/’^ Hence on 
the basis ot the Method of Single Agreement it was asserted 
that these minute living things were the immediate cause 


^ M ‘Kendrick, Helmholtz {Afasters of Aledicute Series) ^ p. 26. 
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of fermentation. But this was to go further than was 
warranted by this method alone. It only gave a probability 
that there is a causal connection. Accordingly, a counter- 
theory, supported by Liebig, held its ground for a consider- 
able time. He maintained that the connection between the 
fermentive process and the living organisms is altogether 
indirect; that the yeast cells form a substance which by 
purely chemical action produces the chemical change called 
fermentation. Between these two theories the Method of 
Single Agreement is powerless to decide. We shall see 
what other methods were called in, by which in the end 
the original hypothesis was established (§ 7). 

This method is applicable where our control over the 
phenomena under investigation is very limited, so that 
experiment, unless of an extremely rudimentary kind, 
is not possible. When our object is to discover the 
cause of a given ejfect^ we are compelled in the first 
place to have recourse to the Method of Single Agree- 
ment. The method to be described in the next section 
is specially adapted to the discovery of the effects of 
given or suggested causes. 

§ 4. When the Method of Single Agreement has sug^ 
gested a causal connection — and this, as we have seen, 
is all that it can do — an important means of testing 
the supposition is provided in the Method of Single 
Difference. This is essentially the Method of Experi- 
ment.^ Experiment is the characteristic of this method; 
and where a cause is not experimentally tested, the 
Method of Difference is not employed. When we can 
produce the phenomenon ourselves, we are not content 
with the mere general probability which the IMethod of 
Agreement yields. We take the agent believed to be 
the cause, and introduce it into definite circumstances 

^ Under expeiiment ” we here include what may be called 
'Nature’s Experiments” — an eclipse of the sun. 
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arranged by ourselves, where we know therefore that 
whatever change follows must be due to the agent which 
we have introduced. Sometimes we add the agent to 
the known circumstances, at other times we subtract it ; 
logically the results are the same. MilFs statement of 
the canon is as follows : If an instance in which the 
phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance 
in which it does not occur, have every circumstance in 
common save one, that one occurring only in the former ; 
the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ 
is the cause or an indispensable part of the cause of 
the phenomenon.” The canon may be more simply 
and clearly expressed as follows : When the addition of 
an agent is followed by the appearance, or its subtrac- 
tion by the disappearance, of a certain event, other 
circumstances remaining the same, that agent is caus- 
ally connected with the event. When the suspected 
agent is present, we have the positive instance ; when 
it is absent, the negative instance. What cannot be 
eliminated without doing away with the event, is caus- 
ally connected with it. 

One of the simplest illustrations of this method is seen in 
the coin and feather experiment, designed to show that the 
resistance of the air is the cause of a light article, as a feather, 
falling to the ground more slowly than a heavier one, as 
a coin. The phenomenon to be investigated is the retard- 
ation of the feather. “ When the two are dropped simul- 
taneously in the receiver of an air-pump, the air being left in, 
the feather flutters to the ground after the coin. This is the 
instance where the phenomenon occurs (the positive instance). 
Then the air is pumped out of the recener, and the coin and 
feather, being dropped at the same instant, reach the ground 
together. This is the instance where the phenomenon does 
not occur (the negative instance)-” The single circumstance 
of difference is the presence of the air in the former case^ 
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and with its removal the retardation of the feather’s fall 
is removed. 

In further illustration of this method, we may return to the 
first of the examples given in the previous section. The pro- 
duction of colours by light passing through spherical and 
prismatic glasses had already been noticed ; and Newton 
proceeded to make it the subject of exact experiment by 
repeated applications of the Method of Single Difference. 
A beam of the sun’s light admitted through a small hole in 
an otherwise darkened room, produces on a screen a circular 
image of the sun (negative instance). But on passing the 
beam through a prism, the image becomes nearly five times 
as long as it is broad, and is coloured from end to end by a 
succession of vivid tints (positive instance). Hence some- 
thing in the glass is the cause of the colours. New^ton now 
proceeded to vary the size of the prism, to vary" the quality of 
the glass, to pass the beam through different parts ot the 
same prism, and to try other minor suppositions ; but none 
of these changes made any difference in the colours. Hence 
he concluded that the pris7natic shaj)e of the glass was the 
real cause. He eliminated this by placing on the original 
prism a second one of exactly the same angle, but inverted, 
so that together the two prisms formed a solid with parallel 
surfaces. The light, passing through both, came out un- 
coloured and gave a perfect undistorted image of the sun. 
Hence the prismatic shape of the glass was proved to be the 
cause of the colours. Newton now adopted the idea that 
white light is really compound, being composed of differently- 
coloured primary rays, each undergoing a different degree of 
refraction (change of direction on passing into the glass of 
the prism). So he proceeded to test the actual properties 
possessed by each ray separately. Through a hole in the 
screen, any one ray could be transmitted while the rest were 
stopped. The transmitted ray w^as passed through a second 
prism, and was found to undergo only a change ot direction. 
When this was done to each of the distinct coloured rays, the 
latter were found to be refrangible by the second prism in 
different degrees — the violet most, the red least ; precisely, 
that is, in the same order as by the first prism in forming the 
elongated spectrum. Thus the composite character of white 
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light was proved, and the fact that the primary rays compos^ 
ing it have different degrees of refrangibility corresponding 
to the differences of colour.^ 

The student should notice that in every case the 
Method is applied in order to test a suggested cause; 
although the suggestion does not always arise from 
a deliberate application of the Method of Single 
Agreement. 

The successful application of the Method of Single 
Difference depends on our knowledge of the negative 
instance, where the phenomenon under investigation is 
absent. Only when — as in the above examples — we 
have control of all the material circumstances acting in 
the negative instance, can we be sure {a) that the 
intioduction of the suspected cause makes no other 
change, and (p) that the apparent effect of its introduc- 
tion is not due to some circumstance which was present 
before in the negative instance. In the examples given, 
the negative instance was deliberately and carefully 
prepared beforehand in the apparatus of the air-pump, 
and the arrangements of the darkened room ; but it is 
by no means always possible to do this. When we 
cecnnot prepare the negative instance, the experiment is 
of little or no value, unless we can control the field of 
negative instances in some other way. For example : 
(a) If the attempt is made to measure the force of 
gravity by delicately suspending a small and light ball, 
and suddenly bringing a large and heavy ball close to it, 
the mass of the large ball would attract the small one. 
But the experiment would not be of the least value 
unless performed with the utmost precaution ; the sudden 
motion of the large ball would cause currents of aii, 


^ Cf Baden-Powelfs History of Natural Philosophy^ p. 279, 
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vibrations, &c., which would disturb the small ball far 
more than the force of gravity. The experiment has 
been successfully performed by reason of the very in- 
genious methods adopted to control the negative instance 
from the action of any circumstance other than the 
sudden appearance of a large mass of matter.^ (^) Sup- 
pose, again, it is required to test the result of using 
artificial manure for clover. This might seem a very 
easy matter to determine; for a portion of ground is 
sown with the manure, another portion is not, and the 
weight of clover obtained from the one is compared with 
that obtained from the other. But several questions re- 
main : How are we to telL what the result would have 
been had the season been wet instead of dry, or dry 
instead of wet ? How are we to tell whether the manure 
is equally useful for light soils and heavy, for gravels 
and marls and clays ? ” The result is only established 
for the particular circumstances of season and soil in 
which the trial was made. 

Hence the Method of Single Difference proves a 
cause, but to prove that this cause is the only cause, 
we require to pay special attention to the possible 
negative instances. 

In connection with the method of Single Difference, we 
may explain the term “crucial instance’’ (from Bacon’s ex- 
pression, instantia crucis) or “crucial experiment” {expert- 
?Hentum cruczs). It is an observation or experiment which 
enables us at once to decide between two or more rival 
suggestions, suppositions, or hypotheses : this use of the 
term rests on the metaphor of a guide-post {crux) showing 
us which of two or more ways we ought to take. An ex- 
ample which is commonly given is one taken from the 
history of theories of Light. From the time of Newton 


^ See Tait’s Proferfies of Matter^ ch, vii. (p. 127, second edition). 
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until towards the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
were two rival theories as to the nature of Light : the 
“corpuscular” or “emission theory” according to which 
Light consists of material particles emitted from luminous 
bodies; and the “undulatory” theory, according to which 
it consisted of wave-like vibrations of an elastic medium 
(“ether”) pervading all space, and “imponderable” (not 
subject to the law of gravitation). To put the case as 
simply as possible : it was proved by mathematical calcula- 
tion that if the corpuscular theory were true, the velocity of 
Light would be greater in water than in air, and that if the 
undulatory theory were true, the velocity of Light would be 
greater in air than in water. Experiment (by means of a 
highly ingenious apparatus for ascertaining the velocity of 
Light) proved that as a matter of fact the velocity of Light 
is greater in air than in water. This was a “ crucial experi- 
ment” in favour of the undulatory theory. 

§ 5. We have seen that, to apply the Method of 
Single Difference successfully, we require to obtain 
control of as many negative instances as possible. In 
the case of a suspected causal connection between A 
and we require to establish the two propositions : — 

If A, then c ; 

If not A, then not c. 

Now in order to prove the second of these two state- 
ments, it is usually necessary to conduct an independent 
investigation into all the material negative instances. 
“ Material ” negative instances are of course those falling 
in the same department of investigation. It is obvious 
that the positive and negative instances must be in pari 
materia — e.g.^ that, if the subject of inquiry be Chem- 
istry, the negative as well as the positive instances must 
be sought in the department of Chemistry.^ We re- 
quire, then, to exhaust the field of negation by proving 


^ Cf. Fowler, Inductive Logic ^ p. 160. 
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that if A is absent, c is absent ; and this is far more 
difScult than to exhaust the field of affirmation by 
proving that if A is present, c is present. The inde- 
pe7ideni investigation of the negative instances which is 
thus required, always presupposes the employment of the 
IMethod of Single Difference, and supplements it in the 
way w’e have indicated. But it is usually most important 
and most necessary that the Method of Single Difference 
should be thus supplemented; and when this is done, 
we have wffiat is practically a new method, which — by 
adapting one of Mill’s expressions — we will call the 
Joint Method of Difference and Agreement.” The 
Difference ” refers to the causal connection experiment- 
ally determined in the positive instance; the “Agree- 
ment ” refers to the absence of the effect together w'ith 
its suspected cause in all the negative instances examined. 
This is the fundamental method of science, and all other 
methods are only imperfect approximations to it. 

The method of Single Agreement may also be sup- 
plemented, and in a corresponding way, where experi- 
ment is not possible. When the positive instances are 
taken in accordance with the Method of Single Agree- 
ment, and negative instances, agreeing in the absence 
of the effect together with its suspected cause, are 
sought for, then we have what we wdll call the “Double 
Method of Agreement.” 

The distinction between the “ Double Method of 
Agreement” and the “Joint Method of Difference and, 
Agreement ” rests in the first place on the way in which : 
the positive instances are determined : in the former 
method by observation, starting usually with an observed 
event regarded as an effect whose cause is to be sought 
for ; in the latter method by experiment, starting with a 
suggested cause whose effect is experimentally investi- 

U 
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gated. The distinction between the two methods rests 
in the second place on the fact that in the former 
method the negative instances also have to be found 
by observation merely; in the latter method, they have 
very often to be constructed in such a way that the 
cause cannot occur in any of them (see below, § 7). 

MilFs third method is called by him the “Joint Method 
of Agreement and Difference”; but it is really not a com- 
bination of Agreement and Difference at all : and Fowler 
describes it correctly as the “ Double Method of Agree- 
ment” But neither Mill nor his followers appear to have 
seen the importance of the Joint Method of Difference 
and Agreement” as above defined. 

§ 6, The Double Method of Agreement is stated by 
Mill in the following canon : If two or more instances 
in which the phenomenon occurs have only one circum- 
stance in common, while two or more instances in which 
it does not occur have nothing in common save the 
absence of that circumstance, the circumstance in which 
alone the two sets of instances differ is the cause or the 
effect or an indispensable part of the cause of the 
phenomenon.” This is vague, and it is incorrect in 
more than one point : two positive instances would 
never be enough, still less could two negative instances ; 
and it is not necessary that the negative instances 
should have ‘^nothing in common.” The following 
simpler canon may be proposed : Whatever is present 
in numerous observed instances of the presence of 
the phenomenon, and absent in observed instances 
of its absence, is probably connected causally with 
the phenomenon. This method presupposes that we 
have had a wide and varied experience of the conjunc- 
tion of two events, and that we have failed to find any 
instance where one has occurred without the other ; then 
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it is probable that they are causally connected, and the 
probability increases with the number and variety of the 
negative instances. It presupposes the ordinary Method 
of Single Agreement before proceeding to “ marshal the 
negative instances ” ; and like that Method, it is appro- 
priate where exact experiment is not possible. We 
start with an event regarded as an effect whose cause 
is to be sought. The Method of Single Agreement leads 
us to suspect a certain cause for it. We then look for 
instances all agreeing in the absence both of the effect 
and of its suspected cause. 

In illustration of the Double Method ot Agreement we 
will take Darwiffs investigation of the theory that “vege- 
table mould” is produced by earthworms. He devoted a 
special treatise {Vegetable Mould and Karthwor? 7 is) to the 
proof that these creatures are thus performing a work of 
vast magnitude and importance for the maintenance of life 
on the surface of the earth. 

The phenomenon to be investigated is the production of 
vegetable mould on the surface. 

(a) Positive Instances . — These were rightly made as num- 
erous and varied as possible — i.e.^ the surfaces examined 
consisted of widely different kinds of land, and the objects 
which sunk were of different kinds. Many observations 
were made, of which we quote a few. In the spring of 
1835, a field, which had long existed as poor pasture, and 
was so swampy that it trembled slightly when stamped on, 
was thickly covered with red sand, so that the whole sur- 
face appeared at first bright red. When holes were dug 
in this field after an interval of about two and a half years, 
the sand formed a layer at a depth of three-quarters of an 
inch beneath the surface. Seven years after the sand had 
been laid on, fresh holes were dug, and now the red sand 
formed a distinct layer, two inches beneath the surface.” 
The original surface-soil, which consisted of black sandy 
peat, was found immediately beneath the layer of red sand. 
Another instance was that of a Kentish chalk formation. 

Its surface, from having been exposed for an immense 
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period to the dissolving action of rain-water, is extremely 
irregular, being penetrated by many deep well-like cavities. 
During the dissolution of the chalk, the insoluble matter 
including a vast number of unrolled flints of all sizes, has 
been left on the surface and forms a bed of stiff red clay, 
from six to fourteen feet in thickness. Over the red clay, 
wherever the land has long remained as pasture, there is a 
layer a few inches in thickness of dark-coloured vegetable 
mould.’’ In another case chalk spread over the surface of 
a field was buried seven inches in thirty years ; in another, 
a field whose surface had been originally thickly covered 
with flints of various sizes, was in thirty years covered with 
compact turf growing out of vegetable mould, beneath which 
lay the flints. In the latter case also, the worm-castings 
increased in numbers as the pasture improved. In yet 
another case, objects such as chalk, cinders, pebbles, &c., 
of different degrees of heaviness, were tried on the same 
land; and it was found that they sunk to the same depth 
in the same time, being covered by vegetable mould. The 
only material circumstance common to all the different 
cases of the formation of vegetable mould on the surface 
is the presence of earthworms, which are estimated, on the 
basis of careful observation and calculation, to number from 
thirty to upwards of fifty thousand in an acre, and to yield 
castings weighing in the mass from seven and a half to 
over eighteen tons in an acre. There is therefore no doubt 
of the adequacy of the cause which the Method of Single 
Agreement suggests. 

(b) Negative Instances , — The suggestion was found to be 
confirmed as follows. Boulders, of sufficient size to keep 
the earth beneath them dry, do not shik although the sur- 
face of the ground is raised all round their edges. But in 
permanently dry earth very few earthworms exist. In one 
case a stone in length about five feet and in breadth three, 
had only sunk two inches in thirty-five years; but “on 
digging a large hole to a depth of eighteen inches where the 
stone had lain, only two worms and a few burrows were 
seen, aUhough the soil was damp and seemed favourable 
for worms. There were some large colonies of ants beneath 
the stone, and possibly since their establishment the worms 
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had decreased in number.” Among other negative instances 
recorded, is the case of a dense forest of beech-trees, in 
Knole Park. “The ground,” says Darwin, “was thickly 
strewed with large naked stones, and worm-castings were 
almost wholly absent. Obscure lines and irregularities on 
the surface indicated that the land had been cultivated some 
centuries ago. It is probable that a thick wood of young 
beech-trees sprang up so quickly, that time enough was not 
allowed for worms to cover up the stones with their cast- 
ings, before the site became unfitted for their existence.” 

Hence we have good grounds for believing that earth- 
worms are the agency by which vegetable mould is formed, 
and that it is formed by no other means. 

§ 7. The nature of the Joint Method of Difference 
and Agreement may be thus expressed : When one 
phenomenon has been shown to be f^e cause of anoiher 
under given conditions^ by the Method of Single Differ- 
ence j and when we fail to find or to construct any 
instance where the one phenomenon occurs without 
the other : then it is probable that the first is the “ un- 
conditionally invariable antecedents^ of the second — 
that the latter can be produced in no other way than 
by the former; and the probability increases wdth the 
number and variety of the negative instances all agree- 
ing in the absence both of the effect and its suspected 
cause. The Method presupposes that of Single Dif- 
ference, and goes beyond it in examining the negative 
instances indepe?idently. Very often persevering work 
is necessary in constructing various negative instances in 
such ways that the effect (or the suspected cause) can- 
not occur in any of them : if then these constructed 
instances agree also in the absence of the suggested 
cause (or the effect), the conclusion of the Method of 
Single Difference is very greatly strengthened. 

The extent of the field over which we must range in 
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assembling negative instances is a question which the 
trained investigator, possessing wide and accurate know- 
ledge of the subject, alone can decide. It depends on 
the kind of problem in question, and the advanced state 
(or the reverse) of the science to which it belongs. In 
Chemistry, there is reason to believe that we have ex- 
perimental knowledge of nearly all the elements to be 
found on earth. Hence, when by the Method of Single 
Difference an element yields a particular reaction 
“If A, then the investigator is justified in assuming 
that our knowledge of the negative instances (the pro- 
perties of the other elements) warrants the statement 
that no other element will produce that particular reaction 
(/.<?., “if not A, then not But the limited number 

of the elements places Chemistry in an exceptional posi- 
tion. In other branches of science, the great difficulty 
lies in the examination of the negative instances. 

In illustration of the Joint Method of Difference and 
Agreement, we shall analyse the investigation occasioned 
by the suggestions made through the Method of Single 
Agreement, mentioned in § 3, Example (<^). 

A suggestion had been made (and controverted) that the 
process of fermentation was directly connected with the 
presence of living yeast- cells. Accordingly a series of 
searching experimental investigations into the negative in- 
stances (of no fermentation) was undertaken : these afford 
a beautiful example of the successful treatment of the nega- 
tive instance. “Gay-Lussac showed that clean grapes or 
boiled grape luice, passed into the Torricellian vacuum of a 
barometer-tube, remained free from fermentation for any 
length of time, but that if a single bubble of air w^ere ad- 
mitted, fermentation soon appeared.” Here the negative 
instance was prepared beforehand, and an application of 
the Method of Single Difference suggested that so7nethtng 
hi atmospheric air was the cause of fermentation. Then 
the construction of independent negative instances was 
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begun, in order to answer the question, when does fermen- 
lation not take place in the presence of atmospheric air? 
Schwann repeated Gay-Lussac’s experiment, and showed 
that if the air were admitted to the vacuum through a red- 
hot tube then fermentation did not occur. Thus the ‘‘^some- 
thing in atmospheric air” that caused fermentation was 
destroyed by heat. The effects of temperature were then 
further studied. A temperature of from 20° C. to 24° C. was 
most favourable to it ; while the process was stopped at freez- 
ing point (o'* C.) and again at 60° C. ; and boiling destroyed 
it. Afterwards Helmholtz showed that the oxygen produced 
by electrolysis in a sealed-up tube containing a boiled fer- 
mentible fluid, did not cause fermentation. This w^as simply 
oxygen that was absolutely unmixed with any organic or 
other foreign matter, and differed in this respect from at- 
mospheric oxygen, since air always has extremely minute 
living organisms in it. Hoffmann showed that air filtered 
through cotton-wool was incapable of causing fermentation. 
All these negative instances agreed both in the absence of 
living germs or any foreign matter in the air and in the 
absence of fermentation ; and they went to confirm the 
theory that the yeast-cells were the immediate cause of the 
process, especially the fact that the cause of the process 
was destroyed by heat. But the most ingenious negative 
instance was constructed by Helmholtz. “He placed a 
sealed bladder full of grape-juice in a vat of fermenting 
juice, and found that the fluid in the bladder did not ferment. 
Thus the cause of the fermentation could not pass through 
the wall of the bladder. If the fermentation were excited, 
as Liebig held, by a separate substance formed by the yeast- 
cells, and presumably soluble, one would have expected it 
to pass through the wall of the bladder ; but if the process 
were caused by the small yeast-cells, then one can see why 
fermentation was not excited, as the yeast-cells could not 
pass through the membrane.” 

The theory of causation by yeast-cells was not proved by 
these applications of the Joint Method; but this Method 
proved a number of facts about the cause, which lent sup- 
port to that theory, and laid the foundation for the splendid 
researches of Pasteur. 
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§ 8. In the most “ exact ” sciences, where the causes 
and effects which we examine are susceptible of degrees 
of intensity, or at any rate of being '"more or less,” we 
may not only observe and compare events but measure 
them. Jevons’s statement is fully justified : “ Every 
question in science is first a matter of fact only, then a 
matter of quantity, and by degrees becomes more and 
more precisely quantitative”; in the middle of the 
nineteenth century most of the phenomena of electricity 
and electro-magnetism were known merely as general 
facts ; now they can be for the most part exactly 
measured and calculated. 

As soon as phenomena can be measured, there arises 
the possibility of a more exact form of either of the two 
primary methods. This is the Method of Concomitant 
Variations, the canon of which is thus stated by Mill : 
Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever 
another phenomenon varies in some particular manner, 
is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is 
connected with it through some fact of causation. 
When the variations are ascertained by experiment, this 
may be regarded as a modification of the Method of 
Single Difference. To make the above canon apply 
to cases where experiment is not possible, we must 
add " other circumstances varying quite independently 
or with no correspondence.” It then becomes a modiff- 
cation of the Method of Single Agreement. 

A simple but excellent example of this Method is given by 
Mill {Logic^ Bk. III. viii. 7), — the experimental proof of the 
First Law of Motion. This law states that all bodies in 
motion continue to move in a straight line with uniform 
velocity until acted on by some new force. ""This asser- 
tion,” says Mill, ‘Ms in open opposition to first appearances ; 
all terrestrial objects, when in motion, gradually abate their 
velocity and at last stop. . . . Every moving body, however, 
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encounters various obstacles, as friction, the resistance of 
the atmosphere, &c., which we know by daily experience to 
be causes capable of destroying motion. It was suggested 
that the whole of the retardation might be owing to these 
causes. How was this inquired into? If the obstacles 
could have been entirely removed, the case would have 
been amenable to the Method of Difference, They could 
not be removed, they could only be diminished, and the 
case, therefore, admitted only of the Method of Concomitant 
Variations. This accordingly being employed, it was found 
that every diminution of the obstacles diminished the re- 
tardation of the motion ; and inasmuch as in this case the 
total quantities both of the antecedent and consequent were 
known, it was practicable to estimate, with an approach to 
accuracy, both the amount of the retardation and the amount 
of the retarding causes or resistances, and to judge how near 
they both weie to being exhausted; and it appeared that 
the effect dwindled as rapidly as the cause, and at each step 
was as far on the road towards annihilation as the cause 
was. The simple oscillation of a weight suspended from a 
fixed point, and moved a little out of the perpendicular, 
which in ordinary circumstances lasts but a few minutes, 
was prolonged in Borda’s experiments to more than thirty 
hours, by diminishing as much as possible the friction at the 
point of suspension, and by making the body oscillate in a 
space exhausted as nearly as possible of its air. There could 
therefore be no hesitation in assigning the whole of the 
retardation of motion to the influence of the obstacles ; and 
since, after subducting this retardation from the total pheno- 
menon, the remainder was a uniform velocity, the result was 
the proposition known as the First Law of Motion.” 

The Method may be applied where exact measurement 
is not possible; it is available whenever the intensities 
of two phenomena can be compared, as they vary from 
more to less or the reverse. A specially important case 
for its application is when a phenomenon goes through 
periodic changes — e,g,j alternately increases and decreases, 
of which the tides are the most obvious example. If 
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Other phenomena can be found which go through 
changes in the same periods of time, there is probably 
a causal connection between them and the first pheno- 
menon. This is the case with the apj)arent motions of 
the sun and moon round the earth4 

§ 9 , Mill lays down a fifth canon for a method 
which, like that of Concomitant Variations, is specially 
appropriate to quantitative investigations. This is the 
Method of Residues. Its canon is thus stated by Mill : 
‘‘Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known 
by previous inductions to be the effect of certain ante- 
cedents, and the residue of the phenomenon is the 
effect of the remaining antecedents.'* Thus, if we are 
able to show that the complex event efgh is caused by 
ABCD, and is caused in no other way ; and that e is 
caused by A, and in no other way, y by B, and ^ by C; 
then we know that h is caused by D. Typical instances 
of the employment of this method are found in chem- 
istry, as Jevons says : In chemical analysis this method 
is constantly employed to determine the proportional 
weight of substances which combine together. Thus 
the composition of water is ascertained by taking a 
known weight of oxide of copper, passing hydrogen 
over it in a heated tube, and condensing the water 
produced in a tube containing sulphuric acid. If we 
subtract the original weight of the condensing tube 
from its final weight, we learn how much water is 
produced; the quantity of oxygen in it is found by 
subtracting the final weight of the oxide of copper from 
its original weight. If we then subtract the weight of 
the oxygen from that of the water, we learn the weight 
of the hydrogen which we have combined with the 

^ For further examples of Concomitant Variations, see Fowler, 
Inductive Logic ^ pp. 1 89 -204. 
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oxygen. When the experiment is very carefully per- 
formed, as described tn Dr Roscoe’s Lessons in 
Elementary Chemistry^ we find that 88-89 parts by 
weight of oxygen unite with ii'ii parts of hydrogen 
CO form 100 parts of water/' 

We must observe that the Method assumes that we 
have performed several conclusive inductions of causa- 
tion : we must know that ABCD is the unconditionally 
invariable antecedent" of efgh^ and similarly with the 
various component causes. A, B, and C. If we do not 
know that ABCD is the unconditionally invariable 
antecedent” of efgh^ we cannot, after the subtraction, 
infer that D is the cause of or even that they are 
causally connected in any way, — for h may be connected 
with other antecedents which co-operate with ABCD. 

Many examples which Mill and his followers give as 
coming under this canon are really instances of a 
distinct rule, which has been expressed thus : Wlieii 
any part of a complex phenomenon is still unex- 
plained hy the causes which have been assigned, a 
farther cause for this remainder must be sought. 
There is no indication in the inquiry, as far as it has 
gone, of what this cause may be, and hence the 
‘‘Method” becomes a fi?zger-post to the unexplamed. 
It calls attention to “residual phenomena” which have 
to be accounted for. Such phenomena have frequently 
led to discoveries of the first importance, such as that 
of argon by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay in 
1S94. Their investigations started from the detection 
of an unexplained residual phenomenon : nitrogen ob- 
tained from various chemical sources was of uniform 
density, but atmospheric nitrogen was about yi per cent 
heavier. They proved that the increased weight was 
due to the fact that the nitrogen in the atmosphere is 
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mixed with an inert gas hitherto undetected. Sir J. 
Herschel says: “Almost all the greatest discoveries in 
astronomy have resulted from the consideration of 
residual phenomena of a quantitative or numerical 
kind. ... It was thus that the grand discovery of 
the Precession of the Equinoxes resulted as a residual 
phenomenon, from the imperfect explanation of the 
return of the seasons by the return of the sun to the 
same apparent place among the fixed stars.^^ Herschefs 
remarks received afterwards a most remarkable illustra- 
tion in the discovery of the planet Neptune by Adams 
and Leverrier in 1846. The sun and the known 
planets have a calculable effect in disturbing the path 
of Uranus in its elliptic orbit ; but there were residual 
perturbations which could not be thus accounted for. 
From these the orbit and position of Neptune were 
calculated before the planet had been observed. 

Mill refers to the Method of Residues as available 
when special difficulties arise in observation, because 
several causes act at once, and their effects are all 
blended together, producing a joint effect of the same 
kind as the separate effects (Zogic, Bk. III. x. §§ 3 
and 4). Mill’s view of what he calls “intermixture of 
effects” has been simply explained by Jevons : “If in 
one experiment friction, combustion, compression, and 
electric action are all going on at once, each of these 
causes will produce quantities of heat which will be 
added together, and it will be difficult or impossible to 
say how much is due to each cause separately. We 
may call this a case of the homogeneous intermixture 
of effects, the name indicating that the joint effect is of 
the same kind as the separate effects. There are several 
causes, each producing a part of the effect, and we want 
to know how much is due to each.” It is true that the 
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Method of Residues (in the form implied in Mill's own 
canon quoted above) is available in such cases, under 
the conditions stated (p. 315), when the magnitude of 
the several known causes and their respective effects 
can be quantitatively estimated. 

This ^intermixture” or combination of homogeneous effects 
may assume very complicated forms. The action of any cause 
may be {a) augmented, {d) diminished, {c) diverted, (d) w-holiy 
counteracted, by that of another cause and all these various 
kinds of interaction may occur at the same time among the 
effects. Fowler observes truly that in every case each cause 
'produces its aj)propriaie effect^ even though it may have dis- 
appeared wholly or partly in the total result. “An object 
may remain at rest, w'hen subject to two equal forces acting 
in opposite directions, but we cannot say of either of these 
forces that it is inoperative : each, it is true, prevents any 
visible effect resulting from the other : but then this is the 
very effect which it produces.” When the full consequences 
of a Law are thus affected (modified or neutralised) by other 
Laws, It is called a te 7 idency. There are no real exxepHons 
to Laws of Nature. 

§ 10, We may, therefore, sum up the characteristic 
features of what we have called the second step in the 
process of science : — 

(1) It is suggested or assumed, from previous observa- 
tions or by some other means, that A is the immediate 
cause of c, 

(2) Positive instances, of c occurring in connection 
with A, are then sought for, experimentally if possible, 
in order to establish the proposition ‘‘if A, then 

i Thus, for simple examples we may suppose a body (a) pulled by 
two forces in exactly the same direction ,* (d) pulled by two forces of 
different magnitudes in exactly opposite directions ; (c) pulled in one 
direction by one force, and by another force pulled in a direction at 
right angles to the former ; (d) pulled by two e^ual forces in exactly 
opposite directions, when no motion takes place. 
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(3) Negative instances, including apparent exceptions, 
are then investigated in order to establish the propo- 
sition “ If not A, then not 

How far precisely do the Methods hitherto examined 
carry us? The answer is, they cannot do more than 
establish a causal law that c results from A under all 
circumstances ; and this only by the application of the 
most powerful method, that of Joint Difference and 
Agreement. What more than this do we want? We 
want, if possible, to bring this law into harmony with 
other scientific laws, and more especially to deduce it 
or anticipate it on the ground of previous knowledge. 
This is the meaning of Explanation in science. The 
chief object and fhe great difficulty of the Methods 
hitherto examined is to isolate a cause — that is, prove 
that A produces c by getting A to act as far as possible 
in isolation (§§ 4 and 7). The chief object and the 
great difSculty of scientific explanation is to break down 
this isolation by connecting the action of A with the 
action of other causes. This we will call the third step 
in the process of science. 

When a law is ascertained, and we do not know how 
to connect it with other laws, it is said to be an empirical 
law (ifjLTreipLa^ experience or trial). 

Mill says that “scientific inquirers give the name of em- 
pirical laws to uniformities which observation or experiment 
has shown to exist, but on which they hesitate to rely in 
cases varying much from those which have been actually 
observed, for want of seeing any reason why such a law 
should exist” {Loy^ic, Bk. III. xvi. i). When we speak of 
the reason why ” a fact or a law exists, we mean “ its con- 
nections with other laws or facts.” To this we must add 
that the degree of reliability of such a law varies according 
to the method by which it was established, (i) ‘^Horned 
animals are ruminants": this is an instance of Agreement 
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which is scarcely more than a simple enumeration, and 
affords no presumption of causal connection. Hence there 
is a certain doubt in extending it to any new case of a 
horned animal.” (2) “ Where dew is formed, the dewed 
surface is colder than the surrounding air” : this connection 
has been ascertained in many instances, vatydng from one 
another in other respects. The resulting empirical law may 
therefore be extended to new cases ‘‘differing from those 
previously observed,” with greater confidence than in case 
(i). The same remark applies to many instances of the 
Method of Single Agreement, such as those given in § 3, 
(3) The Method of Single Difference gives us reliable know- 
ledge of the action of a cause under the prepared conditions 
of the experiment ; but as we have seen, it does not give us 
knowledge of the action of the same cause under new con- 
ditions. It does not warrant the empirical law ‘‘ if A, then 
Cy whatever the circumstances may be.” The conclusion 
which it actually does warrant, that “ the cause A in the cir- 
cumstances ^^has the effect r,” if the experiment is careful 
enough^ may be made the ground of a universal law by the 
p I inciple of the Uniformity of Causation : ‘‘the cause A under 
the same circumstances will always have the same effect.” 
For instance, we may know from observation and experi- 
ment that “quinine affects beneficially the nervous system 
and the health of the body generally, while strychnine has a 
terrible effect of the opposite nature.” But we can give no 
other reason for the truth of such generalisations. (4) The 
Double Method of Agreement, and the Joint Method, as 
have shown, serve to make the resulting generalisations 
more trustworthy — i.e.^ we are able to affirm with greater 
confidence that A, and A only, is always the cause of r, 
but still, so far it remains an isolated law. 

So far as we are able to connect a law with other 
laws, so far we are able to “ explain ” it. We must not 
expect too much of science, or read too much into the 
word Explanation : the truth is, to “ explain ” a fact, in 
Science, comes in the last resort only to this, — that we 
show it to be part of a wider fact.^ 

^ Cp. ch. VIII. § S ad fnem. 
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§ II. It was remarked in passing that the methods 
which we have already explained cannot get to work 
without the aid of a preliminary guess, supposition, or 
suggestion of a possible cause for the phenomenon 
under investigation. 

First, then, we must have an assumption as to the 
locality, and possibly the nature, of the cause ; and the 
Methods previously examined exist in order to test 
such suggestions. Every research by which we seek 
to discover truth must be guided by some conjecture : 
whether it be a theoretical suggestion of a cause, or the 
practical suggestion of something to be accomplished. 

If we are in doubt as to the cause of any pheno- 
menon, we make a guess, supposition, or conjecture, 

we imagine what seems a sufficient cause, and proceed 
to test it by the methods previously described. Such a 
conjecture is called in scientific language an hypothesis 
(u7ro^6cri9, supposition ‘‘ placing under ” ). Hypotheses, 
then, are continually employed throughout all the 
Inductive Methods. 

# Mill’s great mistake (in which Bain and Fowler follow 
him) lay here. He recognised, indeed, the validity of the 
Method of Explanation by Hypothesis, which he calls the 
Deductive Method; and he grants that to this method “the 
human mind is indebted for its most conspicuous triumphs 
in the investigations of Nature.” But he treats it as a 
different kind of proof from “ induction,” or the “ experi- 
mental methods ” ; it is available where these methods 
fail. In complex cases, where numerous causes are inter- 
acting to produce an effect, the laws of the separate causes 
must be ascertained by “induction” (zV-, by one or more 
of the five methods mentioned by Mill, — Agreement^ 
Difference, Double Agreement, Concomitant Variations, 
Residues) ; then follows the suggestion or hypothesis, that 
a particular combination of these causes is at work in the 
particular case ; the effect of the supposed combination is 
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ascertained by deductive reasoning, and the results of the 
deductions are compared with the facts. He refuses to call 
this process ‘‘ induction,” and restricts this term to the pro- 
cess of generalising from experience by the live methods. 
He must have regarded these methods as applicable directly, 
without any previous assumption, to the masses of fact which 
ordinary experience presents to us : by this means the facts 
are to be made to disclose uniform laws. This is just what 
the methods will not do. They require prepared material ; 
and this means that they require much preliminary scientific 
arrangement of facts. They require also preliminary theories 
or conjectures to be tested. 

We now proceed to deal with the question. How 
are these “ hypotheses of immediate causation” suggested f 
There are two principal means by which facts may be 
made to suggest the supposition of a possible immediate 
cause — 

(a) By the Method of Agreement itself ; 

(p) By Analogy. 

The account already given of the Method of Agreement 
has shown how it may suggest an hypothesis of im- 
mediate causation. We find the event P in a number 
of instances A, B, C, D, &c, ; examining further, we 
find that the fact S is the only other material circum- 
stance in which they agree, — hence a connection of 
S and P is suggested. This differs from simple enumera- 
tion ; for we do not merely count the instances, — we 
take them so that they differ as much as possible from 
each other, except in the presence of S and P. Ex- 
pressed syllogistically, the argument becomes — 

A, B, C, D, &c., have the property P ; 

A, B, C, D, &c., have the property S; 

S and P are or may be causally connected. 

The student will notice that, since the expression 
“ A, B, C, D, 8cc. ” may be regarded as a collective singular 

X 
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term, this argument is really a syllogism in Daraptij foi 
the logical form “ Some S are P ’’ implies “ S may be P ” (see 
P* 57)> — other words, there may be a connection between 
S and P. 

# The argument is also an Aristotelian Enthymeme in 
fig. iii., whose probability depends on the number and variety 
of the instances which collectively form the subject in both 
premises. In fact, Aristotle’s “Enthymeme in the third 
figure ** expresses the principle of Mill’s “ Method of Agree- 
ment” more correctly than Mill himself did. 

If no more powerful method than that of Single 
Agreement can be employed, we may fall back on 
counting. We may try to count all the instances of 
S in order to see if P is present in each. If so, then 
by complete enumeration every S is P. The instances 
are loo per cent; the total is limited, and we have 
reached it ' This is usually impossible. All that re- 
mains (if we cannot go beyond counting) is to estimate 
the probability of S always being P. This leads to the 
calculation of chances and the quantitative Theory of 
Probability. In this work we do not propose to touch 
on these subjects. The natural sequel, however, to a 
suggestion by Single 'Agreement is to test and investigate 
it by one or more of the further methods described in 
§§ 4 to 9. 

§ 12, Hypotheses of immediate causation are also 
frequently suggested by Analogy. 

If by ^ny means whatever the possibility of a con- 
nection between S and P is suggested to us, then we 
may raise the question : ‘‘ Is there anything in S which 
is already known to be capable of prodiicing P, or vice 
versa ? This is to connect SP (by Analogy) with 
previous knowledge. 

Analogy may be regarded first as a special kind of 
argument, as Aristotle regards it. We have already 
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discussed it from this point of view (ch, VIII. § 4), 
The student will remember that Analogy is any 
resemblance between things which enables us to believe 
of one what we know of the other,” and that the value 
of the inference depends on whether the resemblance is 
in the material (or essential) points. We now proceed 
to discuss the value of Analogy as a means of sug- 
gesting hypotheses of causation. At what point does 
an argument from Analogy pass into such a suggestion ? 

In analogical inference, a new case is shown to be 
probably an instance of a cause whose w^orking is 
known to be illustrated in a case with which we are 
familiar. It is, as Aristotle said, an argument from 
particular to particular, from one example or instance to 
another, depending on the resemblance between the two 
cases in some material circumstance. Hence it has been 
said that Analogy — as long as it remains Analogy only 
— “sticks in the particular instances”; it does not 
work out a law of connection between the two cases, 
or compare other cases, according to the canons of 
inductive observation. But it suggests that both cases 
may be instances of a general law under which they 
fall. It prompts us to extend our knowledge of the 
first case and found on it a law of connection which 
includes the second. 

# Thus, suppose we have a suggested connection, S is P. 
It 7nay be suggested, in the way we have described, by the 
Method of Agreement (otherwise, by an Enthymeme in 
fig. ill.) ; or in some other way. If we can find some fact M 
to be an important circumstance in both S and P, we may 
justify the original suggestion by an analogical inference, 
thus : — 

P is M, 

S is M ; 

S and P are probably causally connected through M. 
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This is of course an Aristotelian Enthymeme in fig. iL The 
“ suggested explanation is^ to investigate the connection of 
M and P further, in order to determine whether M is the 
cause of P. If this relation can be established, then we may 
explain ” P, bringing both S and P under the universal M, 
Stated syllogistically, this becomes a valid syllogism in fig. i 
(a syllogism ‘‘of cause : — 

M is P, 

S is M ; 

S is P. 

For concrete examples, the student may refer to ch. VI 1 1. 
§3. In § 3 (a), Ex. 3 is a suggestion based on Agreement; 
in § 3 (^)} Ex. 3 is an analogical justification of the same 
suggestion ; in § 3 (c), Ex. 3 is an explanation of the sug- 
gested connection by a law of real causation. Similarly, 
§ 3 (a), Ex. 4, is a suggestion based on Agreement ; and 
§ 3 (3), Ex. 4, is an analogical justification of it. 

It thus appears that an analogical inference is a 
stage or step in the complete inductive process. If the 
analogical inference to the new particular case is justifi- 
able, there is ground for going beyond analogy and in- 
ferring a general law under which both cases come; 
although, so far, the law is only a suggestion, an hypo- 
thesis. And if there is no ground for an induction of 
a general law from the two cases, there is no ground 
for a good analogical inference. 

Analogy may be described as the application of pre- 
vious knowledge to a new set of facts ; this broadens our 
conception of their scope, suggesting restatements and 
revisions. Thus, “our knowledge of the various functions 
of plants — digestion, reproduction, &c, — has been ob- 
tained by ascribing to the various organs of the plant 
purposes analogous to those which are fulfilled by the 
various parts of animal bodies. And in turn the study 
of plant physiology has thrown light upon animal 
physiology, and enlarged and modified many of its 
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theories.” This ‘‘reforming of the old by the new” 
is a general characteristic of the growth of knowledge, 
A conspicuous instance of it is seen in the early re- 
searches of Pasteur and his friends into bacteriology, 
as described in the JLife of Louis Pasteur by his son- 
in-law. The old belief was that many contagious 
diseases were due to a virus or poison introduced 
into the blood. Further research was undertaken on 
the assumption that the cause of the diseases was some- 
thing in the blood, but not necessarily a virus. This 
was a suggestion by analogy with the former belief, and 
it was experimentally proved by inoculating healthy 
animals with a drop of infected blood. Afterwards 
the presence of minute animalculse, visible only by 
the microscope, was detected in the blood of diseased 
animals ; but at first it was supposed that these minute 
organisms could not produce such great effects. But 
subsequently Pasteur proved that a phenomenon of such 
magnitude as fermentation was caused by the growth of 
an invisible vegetable organism ; hence analogy suggested 
that the animalculae, whose presence was detected in 
the infected blood, might after all be the true cause of 
the diseases in question. This hypothesis, being experi- 
mentally verified, was proved to be true by applications 
of the Joint Method. The old theory, that these diseases 
were caused by a vims introduced into the blood, could 
only give a forced explanation of many known facts ; 
and it had to give way to a new theory, harmonising 
all the facts. But the new theory was originally sug- 
gested by analogy with the old; and the speculations 
with regard to the action of the virus which were based 
upon facts did not lose their value ; they simply had 
to be revised by the aid of the new light shed on the 
question. 
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§ 33. In the methods of Induction analysed in §§ 
3 to 9 of the present chapter, the function of hypothesis 
is restricted to the suggestion of possible causes. In 
the Method of Explanation, by which we seek to con- 
nect things together with one another and with pre- 
vious knowledge, as indicated in § 10, the function of 
hypothesis is more fundamental. 

The Method of Explanation has four stages : — 

1. Preliminary ascertainment of fact or causal law, 

either by simple observation, or by more 
complex processes, as in the Methods of 
Agreement, Difference, &c. 

2. Formation of an hypothesis to explain the fact 

or law which these Methods disclose. 

3. Deduction according to the first figure: the 

hypothesis being treated as a general principle 
from which conclusions are drawn, 

4. Verification, or comparison of these conse- 

quences with the facts of Nature. 

This might be called the Newtonian Method, since all 
its stages are exemplified in the process by which Newton 
established his theory of Gravitation. Before illustrating 
it further, we must examine the second stage again. We 
have already said that to explain anything is to connect 
it with other things, and that this means connect it with 
what we already know. The following more abstract 
definition is frequently given : Explanation is essentially 
a bringing of the particular, or less general, under the 
universal, or more general. This may be done in dif- 
ferent ways. The following examples illustrate both defi- 
nitions, and show that they are consistent : — 

{a) We may explain facts by a law, as when many 
different and (at first sight) disconnected events are 
shown to be instances of one and the same Law of 
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Causation. One of the most famous examples of such 
explanation is Kepler’s discovery that the planet Mars 
moves in an elliptic orbit. The observations of Tycho 
Brahe had determined a great number of successive 
positions of that planet to a high degree of accuracy; 
and the resulting orbit appeared to be extremely irreg- 
ular. But the earth itself, from which the observa- 
tions were made, is in motion round the sun ; hence it 
was necessary to distinguish that part of the irregularity 
of the orbit of Mars which was due to the earth’s 
motion, and then to ascertain what curve corresponded 
to the true positions of the planet. He assumed the 
earth’s motion to be circular, which is approximately 
true ; but the orbit of Mars was evidently not circular. 
** The picture which Kepler presents to us of the working 
of his own mind while pursuing this research is full of 
the most intense interest. It would be impossible, 
without entering into mathematical details, to explain 
the process by which the ultimate suggestion was brought 
under his consideration ; and it would be equally so to 
convey an idea of the immense mass of calculation 
through which he toiled in putting each of his successive 
theories to the test of agreement with the observations. 
Finally, after working his way in alternate exultation at 
anticipated triumphs, and bitter disappointment when, 
one after another, they vanished in air, — driving him, as 
he says, ‘ almost to insanity,’ — he at length had the 
intense gratification of finding that an enij?tk orbit de- 
scribed aboitt the sun in one of the foci agreed accurately 
with the observed motions of the planet Mars.”^ The 
irregularity of its movement vanished ; all its observed 
positions became intelligible, were explained,” when 
seen to be successive points on this simple and symmet- 
^ Baden-Powellj, Histoty of Philosophyf^ p, 150. 
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deal curve. The hypothesis, thus proved for Mars, was 
extended by analogy to the other known planets, and 
proved true of them also, by observations as accurate as 
were then available, — Kepler perceiving that his original 
assumption as to the motion of the earth was only an 
approximate one. Thus was established Kepler’s first 
Law.” There could be no better instance of how dis- 
connected facts are ‘‘ explained ” by being brought under 
general laws. In Kepler’s case the law had to be dis- 
covered ; but in the same sense we explain ” an event 
when we can show it to be a new instance of a known 
law. 

(fi) We may “ explain ” law by law. Of such ex- 
planation there are two kinds. A given law may be 
shown to result from the combined operation of other 
laws. Thus, the motion of a projectile, if we neglect 
the resistance of the air, is a parabola. This is “ex- 
plained” by proving it to be the result of two known 
laws governing the motion of the projectile ; these are^ 
the first Law of Motion, that a body in motion continues 
to move in a straight line with uniform velocity until 
acted on by some external body j and the attraction 
between the moving body and the earth, according to 
the Law of Gravitation, that any two bodies attract each 
other with a “force” varying (i) inversely as the square 
of the distance between them, and (2) directly as the 
product of their masses. But the most fundamental 
explanation of “ law by law ” is attained when a given 
law can be shown to be a particular case of a more 
general law. Newton’s explanation of Kepler’s Laws by 
the Law of Gravitation affords an impressive instance of 
this, and is also a perfect example of what we have 
called the complete Inductive Method, The process by 
which the first (and essential) part of Newton’s great 
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generalisation was established may be analysed as 
follows, according to the four stages mentioned earlier 
in this section. 

Newton’s own genius, taking up facts of observation 
and suggestions thrown out by previous investigators, 
led him to formulate this law as an hypothesis : Any two 
bodies attract one another with a force varying inversely 
as the square of the distance between them. If this 
hypothesis is true, the weight of an object (the pull 
exerted upon it by the mass of the earth should 
decrease as its distance from the earth increases. 
Within those short distances from the earth’s surface 
to which our observation extends, the intensity of gravity 
does not appreciably diminish as we recede from the 
earth. But in the case of an object removed as far 
from the earth as the moon is, it must have appreciably 
diminished. Now the intensity of gravity at the earth’s 
surface is measured by the space through which a body 
falls in one second ; and its intensity at the distance of 
the moon, by the space through which the moon would 
fall towards the earth in one second, if she were not 
prevented by another cause. Also, the object at the 
surface of the earth is distant from the centre of the 
earth (which is the centre from which gravity acts) by 
the length of the earth’s radius''; and the distance of the 
moon from the earth’s centre is known. Hence it be- 
came a calculation in Proportion, to ascertain the dis- 
tance thiough which the moon ought to fall towards the 
earth in one second, if the Newtonian hypothesis were 
true. How can we compare this result with the actual 
fact of the moon’s falling, since no such experiment can 

^ The pull which the said object exeits upon the earth is of course 
a real fact, but, in comparison with the earth’s attraction, may be 
reckoned as practically nothing. 
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be tried upon her? “Newton saw that such an experi- 
ment is in fact constantly exhibited to us. The moon 
performs a revolution in an orbit whose dimensions 
had been ascertained by astronomers ; consequently, the 
velocity with which she moves was known. But this 
velocity impressed upon such a body must, if nothing 
else interfered, carry it off in a straight line through 
space. The actual motion of the moon is in an orbit 
round the earth \ and in any given portion or ‘ arc ’ of 
that orbit, the distance through which, at the end of 
one second, the moon has deflected from the straight 
line which is a tangent to the orbit at the commence- 
ment of that second, is known. This is the space 
through which the moon is actually 'falling’ (£^,, 
is actually pulled) towards the earth in one second. 
Newton, then, in his calculation, had only to take the 
distance of the moon from the centre of the earth, and 
the distance of the surface from the centre (/.<?., the 
radius of the earth) ; and, squaring these numbers, the 
inverse proportion would be that of the spaces fallen 
through in one second by the moon, and by a body at 
the surface of the earth. If this calculated result agreed 
with the result actually observed, his conjecture would 
be verified ; and the very same force of gravity which 
causes bodies to fall near the earth would be that 
which causes the moon to ‘fall,’ or, in other words, to 
be deflected from a rectilinear course, and to describe 
her orbit round the earth.” In this calculation Newton 
took for the radius of the earth the length which at 
that time (about 1666) was considered accurate, and 
the result did not verify his conjecture; there was a 
difference of two feet per second between the actual and 
the calculated deflection of the moon. This small dis- 
crepancy was large enough, in Newton’s opinion, to show 
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that his cherished hypothesis could not account for the 
facts ; and he dismissed the subject from his thoughts 
for some time. But in 1682 the radius of the earth had 
been more accurately calculated. Newton substituted 
the new value in his former proportion, and “having 
proceeded a little way in the calculation, was utterly 
unable to carry it on, from the overpowering excitement 
of its anticipated termination ; and he requested a friend 
to finish it for him.’^ The result was that the moon’s 
deflection, as calculated from his hypothesis, agreed with 
the deflection calculated from observation. This great 
result sufficed as a clue to the whole mechanism of the 
planetary system, and afterwards of the universe. New- 
ton proceeded to show, by his unrivalled powers of 
mathematical calculation, that Kepleris Laws are a nec- 
essary consequence of the Law of Gravitation. If we 
have bodies freely revolving round a common centre 
of force, which attracts them with a “pull” varying 
inversely as the squares of their distances from it, then 
the following laws must hold good : (a) Their orbits 
must be ellipses with the “ centre of force ” in a focus ; 
(/ 3 ) the radius drawn from each moving body to the 
centre must describe equal areas in equal times ; (7) the 
periodic times of their revolution vary as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the centre. These were the 
same three laws which Kepler had shown, from Tycho’s 
observations, to be true of the motions of the planets 
round the sun, and which other observations showed to 
be true of the motions of satellites round their planets, 
as was most evident in the case of Jupiter and Saturn. 
Newton went further, and proved that if his law were 
absolutely true, Kepler’s could only be approximately so ; 
for the attraction holds not only between the sun and the 
planets, but between the planets themselves. Hence it 
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was impossible that their orbits should be perfectly ellip- 
tical ; and the more accurate observation which afterwards 
became possible, showed that just such “ perturbations ” 
take place as would be expected if Newton’s law were 
true. And by rigorous deductions it has been shown 
that his law is competent to account for the complex 
motions actually observable in the solar system. They 
are “accounted for,” or “explained,” in being proved to 
be consequences of the law. It is this demonstration, 
that the consequences of a law do actually agree with 
facts, that forms for Science the verification of that law. 

§ 14. We shall now give a brief general statement of 
the characteristics of a good hypothesis, and the con- 
ditions under which we may regard an hypothesis as 
proved. 

The characteristics of a good hypothesis depend on 
the principles stated at the beginning of the previous 
section, and most essentially on the second of these, — 
that the hypothesis must be a possible “explanation” 
of some fact or law which is under consideration. 

Before we go further, however, we must be clear as 
to one general truth. We must understand that the 
invention of hypotheses is the work of the scientific 
genius. In the previous section we were discussing 
the ways in which hypotheses of causation might be 
“ suggested ” ; but before any hypothesis can be sug- 
gested there must be a mind prepared to receive the 
suggestion. Hypotheses are the creations of the in- 
vestigator’s mind. There is such a thing as genius in 
science as well as in poetry and art ; and the scientific 
genius stands out clearly from the common run of 
scientific workers. To such a mind, trained by 
previous observation and thought, a few facts will 
suggest, almost as if by inspiration, hypotheses of far^ 
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reaching importance. This is what Tyndafi expressed 
in the passage so often quoted from an essay on ‘‘The 
Scientific Use of the Imagination,” in his Fragnmiis of 
Science, “ With accurate experiment and observation 
to work upon, imagination becomes the architect of 
physical theory. Newton’s passage from a falling apple 
to a falling moon was an act of the prepared imagina- 
tion \ out of the facts of chemistry the constructive 
imagination of Dalton formed the atomic theory ; Davy 
was richly endowed with the imaginative faculty, while 
with Faraday its exercise was incessant, preceding, 
accompanying, and guiding all his experiments. . . . 
Without the exercise of this power, our knowledge of 
Nature would be a mere tabulation of coexistences and 
sequences.” 

The conditions of a good hypothesis may be stated 
as follows : — 

(a) The hypothesis must be based on facts (using 
fact ” in the wide sense of something ascertained to 
be real in Nature). It is suggested only because it is a 
possible explanation of the facts. It is not created by 
the scientific imagination ‘‘out of nothing”; it is not 
independent of facts, as are the impulses of the 
artistic imagination. It is intimately dependent, as 
Tyndall says, on the suggestions of accurate experiment 
and observation, and also on whatever knowledge the 
investigator already possesses. His previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject suggests the limits within which 
probable hypotheses must lie, and opens his eyes to 
obscure analogies and insignificant residual phenomena 
to which the ordinary mind would pay no attention. 
And as in its origin it depends upon facts, so for its 
verification we must examine the relevant facts with the 
most rigorous exactness, and if there is any discrepancy, 
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the hypothesis must be rejected or modified. It is no 
paradox to say that “ the first thing is to form an hypo- 
thesis ; the second, to be dissatisfied with it.” The 
instances of Kepler and Newton show that the greatest 
investigators are those who are most ready to abandon 
cherished theories, the fruit of laborious research, if they 
cannot be shown to harmonise with fact. What Francis 
Darwin says of his father is true of the scientific genius 
in every branch of inquiry : “ It was as though he were 
charged with theorising power, ready to flow into any 
channel on the slightest disturbance; so that no fact, 
however small, could avoid releasing a stream of a 
theory, and thus the fact became magnified into import- 
ance.” In this way many untenable theories naturally 
occurred to him ; but his richness of imagination was 
equalled by the power of judging, and if necessary con- 
demning, his theories by comparing them with facts. 

(b) It must be capable of being brought into accord 
with received knowledge, by mutual modification, if 
necessary. This rule depends on the essential nature 
of an hypothesis, as we have already stated it, — it 
is a connection of new knowledge with old (with 
mutual modification if necessary). We often find mis- 
taken statements on this subject. It is sometimes said 
that the hypothesis must be ‘‘conceivable.” This is, of 
course, true if “conceivable” means “not self-contra- 
dictory ” (see ch. II. § 12) ; but it is hardly necessary to 
state as a special rule that the hypothesis must not con- 
tradict itself. If, on the other hand, “conceivable” 
means “ easy to imagine ” in the sense of picturing the 
meaning to one's mind, then it is not true to say that a 
legitimate hypothesis must be “conceivable.'^ It is not 
easy to imagine the antipodes, where “ to go up ” means 
to go in a direction diametrically opposite to that which 
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we so describe ; it is not easy to imagine that we are 
moving through space with great velocity in two differ- 
ent directions at once. It is not easy to imagine that if 
an organ were played by machinery in a hall, and there 
were no living creatures in or near it, it would make no 
sound. It is harder still to imagine that w^e live and 
move in a perfectly solid and elastic medium, possessing 
no weight, and capable of nine hundred millions of 
millions of vibrations in a second of time. For similar 
reasons it is a mistake to make the rule say that a legiti- 
mate hypothesis must not confiicf any of the “re- 
ceived” or “accepted” laws of Nature. The rule 
means that, though an hypothesis may be new or strange 
— /.<?., may conflict with the apparent implications of 
previous knowledge — it may still be legitimate. And it 
is legitimate if, when we consider both what the hypo- 
thesis implies and what is implied in our previously 
accepted knowledge, the discrepancy can be shown 
to be only apparent This may require a modification 
of the received knowledge, by which it is set in a 
new light; and it may require a modification of the 
hypothesis also. Thus, the supposition of the “anti- 
podes ” was once believed to be in conflict with ordinary 
experience, for it seemed to mean that on the other side 
of the earth w^ere people living with their heads “ down- 
wards.” The difficulty was removed when it was under- 
stood that dowm ” means only the direction in w^hich 
the mass of the earth attracts bodies by gravitation; 
and that direction is always in a straight line towards 
the earth’s centre. 

(c) It must furnish a basis for deductive inference 
of consequences. This rule implies not only that the 
hypothesis must be clearly and distinctly conceived in 
itself ; it must also be conceived after the analogy of 
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something in our experience. To assume something 
utterly unlike all that we are previously acquainted with, 
is to assume what can be neither proved nor disproved, 
for we could not draw any conclusions from it. Even 
the hypothesis of an absolutely solid and elastic sofnething^ 
to explain the phenomena of light, is not of this kind. 
Jevons says truly that if this luminiferous ether were 
wholly different from everything else known to us, we 
should in vain try to reason about it. We must 
apply to it at least the laws of motion — that is, we 
must so far liken it to matter. And as, when applying 
those laws to the elastic medium air, we are able to 
infer many of the phenomena of sound, so by arguing 
in a similar manner concerning ether we are able to 
infer many of the phenomena of light. All that we do 
is to take an elastic substance, increase its elasticity im- 
mensely, and denude it of gravity and some other prop- 
el ties of matter; but we must retain sufficient likeness 
to matter to allow of deductive calculations.^^ 

Newton did not use the word hypothesis as we now 
use it. He used it to signify just such unprovable 
assumptions as are excluded by this third rule. 
Hence he said hypotheses non fingOy “ I do not imagine 
hypotheses.’’ The word is still occasionally used by 
scientific writers in this sense. 

{d) The inferred consequences must agree with the 
facts of Nature. This condition is one that we have 
already illustrated. The consequences of the hypothesis 
must be deduced as rigorously as possible, and then 
compared with the results of accurate observation. The 
greater the extent of agreement, the more justified we 
are in accepting the hypothesis as true. The hypothesis 
must of course agree entirely with the facts which it 
was invented to explain ; but it requires to be compared 
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with a wider range of facts, and to have a place found 
for it in the general body of knowledge bearing on the 
subject. And when, by this means, we have found 
that it is the only supposition which can be made 
in the circumstances, and that it is competent to ex- 
plain the facts in question, we may regard it as fully 
established ; and then it may be spoken of as a 
“ fact” 

The student should notice the ambiguities of the words 
“fact” and “theory.” “Fact” is frequently used, as we 
have used it in previous chapters, to signify what is observ- 
able by our senses ; and in contrast, “ theory ” is frequently 
used for an hypothesis which is suggested but not yet estab- 
lished. Many writers restrict the meaning of “theory” to 
“ hypotheses which are fully established ” ; but, none the 
less, when an hypothesis is thus established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, we tend to speak of it as a “ fact.” 
The t-wo meanings of “ fact ” are not so unrelated as 
might appear. 

Finally, we must understand that hypotheses are not 
limited to science. Even primitive savages, in con- 
ceiving all living and moving Nature to be possessed 
by innumerable ghosts or spirits, were forming an 
hypothesis to explain the facts — not, of course, with 
full consciousness of what they were doing. And 
whenever we try to account for anything given to us 
by testimony or by perception, we are forming an hypo- 
thesis j and the method is always the same, — we 
“ account for ” the event, or “ explain ” it, by connecting 
it with the knowledge which we believe ourselves already 
to possess. The hypotheses of Common-Sense are 
made for practical purposes ; no more is required of 
them than that they should answer these purposes, as 
they do. The hypotheses of scientific thought are 
made with the purpose, before all else, of helping us 

y 
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to understand ; hence they must be thought out as 
completely and accurately as possible. Here we have 
stated the essential difference between ^ Science and 
Common-Sense, It is not so much a difference of 
subject-matter. Professor W. K. Clifford said roundly 
that ^‘scientific thought does not mean thought about 
scientific subjects with long names ; there are no 
scientific subjects. The subject of science is the 
human universe \ that is to say, everything that is 
or has been or may be related to man.” Common- 
Sense is content to know and understand this universe 
just far enough to satisfy practical needs \ hence 
Common- Sense is knowledge in a disorganised and 
sometimes chaotic state. Science, on the contrary, 
seeks for the real causes of events, and seeks to connect 
these causes together by means of explanatory laws. 
Common-Sense is usually contented with the outside 
of things. Science seeks for clear and distinct con- 
ceptions which shall give us, not the appearance only, 
but something deeper, which is more true and real. 

We must add that though in the strictest sense a 
“ good ” hypothesis must satisfy our fourth condition ; 
yet in a less strict sense an hypothesis may be con- 
sidered good and useful in the absence of such complete 
verification. The truth is, that the fourth condition 
states an tdeal^ which may be more and more realised, 
but which no hypothesis as yet fully realises. The law 
of gravitation probably realises the condition more fully 
than any other principle as yet worked out by Science, 
But a supposition may fall far short of such complete 
verification, and yet be scientifically useful. If it is 
suggested by a real knowledge of the facts dealt with, 
it will open out new and important lines of inquiry, in 
addition to providing a conception of the facts under 
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which they may be conveniently collected, in thought, 
and harmonised. An h>^othesis which is thus fruitful, 
but insufficiently verified, is called a working hypothesis. 
In illustration of what has been said, the reader should 
study Professor G. H. Darwin’s Addresses before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(1905),^ which afford an instructive example of how a 
representative scientific thinker deals with a compre- 
hensive w'orking hypothesis and collects under it a 
number of subsidiary hypotheses. 
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For logical aspects of Probability and Statistical Enumera- 
tion : Mill, Bk. III. ch. xvii., xviii. ; Hobhoiise, Theory oj 
Knowledge., pt. ii. ch. x., xi. (pp. 289 ff ) ; Sigwart, vol. ii. 
§§ 85, 101-2 (pp. 216 ff, 480 ff ) ; Bosanquet, vol. i. ch. viii. 
(pp. 352 ff.). 

^ See JVature, vol. 72, Nos. 1S6S, 1S70. 
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We shall also give some references to guide the student 
in following up a subject which is of great importance from 
the point of view of Inductive Logic : Methods of Classify- 
ing the Sciences. The varying classifications put forward 
depend at bottom on different views of the nature and aim 
of Science. English writers have usually paid most atten- 
tion to the arrangements given by Comte and by Spencer : 
by Comte, in Cours de Philosophie Poszitve^ voL i. (Harriet 
Martineau’s English edition, vol. i. pp. 15 ff.), criticised by 
Spencer, in articles on ‘‘The Genesis of Science” and “The 
Classification of the Sciences,” Pssays^ vol. ii., and by 
James Martineau, Types of Mthical Theory^ Bk. 11 . § 2 (B), 
second ed., vol. i. pp. 431-4; expounded by Ldvy-Bruhl, 
Philosophy of Comte^ Bk. I. ch. iii. (Eng. Trans., pp. 49 ff.), 
Spencer’s own classification is set forth in the Essays already 
named. Bain, Deductive Logic, pp. 25 ff., 232 ff. (App. A)^ 
has given a valuable and suggestive classification, and has 
exhaustively criticised Spencer’s arrangement. The student 
should make Bain’s treatment a starting-point in his study 
of the subject. Recent works dealing most elaborately with 
the mutual relations of the Sciences are Masaryk, Versuch 
einer Concreten Logik^ and (for physical science) Ostwald, 
Dafurphi I o sop hi e. 

Of great historical interest is the classification given by 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum (reproduced in 
the Advanceznent of Learning)', which was further elabor- 
ated by the authors of the famous Encyclopedie published at 
Paris in the middle of the eighteenth century (Encyclopedie, 
Discours Prelhninaire^ by J. D’Alembert). The history of 
Classifications of the Sciences is described in outline by 
Flint, Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum, 

Exercise XVII. 

Questions on Chapter IX. 

(i) Elementary, 

I. How does Experiment [a) resemble, and ( 3 ) differ from, 
Observation ? 


^ Cp. the arrangement in Inductive Logic {Bk, V. pp. 199 to 367). 
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2. Give, briefly and in outline, a classification of the 
sciences on the basis of their employment of ‘^passive'* 
observation, experiment, or both. 

3. Show the logical character of the Method of Single 
Agreement. Under what conditions or pre - suppositions 
is it applicable? How does it differ from simple enumer- 
ation ? 

4. Give some instances of simple experiments fulfilling 
completely the conditions of the Method of Single Differ- 
ence. 

5. Compare and contrast (a) the Double Method of Agree- 
ment and the Method of Single Agreement, ( 3 ) the Joint 
Method of Difference and Agreement and the Method of 
Single Difference, showing the advantages of the first 
method in each case. 

6. What place does hypothesis hold in the above-mentioned 
Methods of causal investigation? By what means may such 
hypotheses be suggested? 

7. Explain concisely the Method of Concomitant Varia- 

tions, and give two instances of its use. What is its relation 
{a) to the Method of Single Difference, {b) to that of Single 
Agreement ? ^ 

8. Explain the Method of Residues. When can it prove 
that one event is the cause of another, and when can it 
only suggest an inquiry into causation ? 

9. What is an “ Empirical Law ? Give examples. 

10. What is meant by “ Explanation ” in Science ? Can 
we distinguish different kinds of “ Explanation *’ ? 

11. What are the three steps ot the “ Method of Explana- 
tion” ? 

12. Trace the steps in the progress of the theory of 
Gravitation, showing that it was established by this method. 

[Jevons.] 

13. What is the place of hypothesis in the “Method of 
Explanation ”? 

14. State the conditions of a good hypothesis. What is 
a “working hypothesis”? 

15. Explain the expressions “intermixture of effects,” 
“ counteracting cause,” “tendency.” 

16. Supposing us to be unacquainted with the causes of 
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the following phenomena, by what methods should we 
investigate each? — 

{a) The connection betw^een the barometer and the 
weather. 

( 3 ) A person poisoned at a meal. 

{c) The connection between the hands of a clock. 

{d) The effect of the Gulf Stream upon the climate of 
Great Britain. [Jevons.] 

(ii) More Advanced, 

17. Distinguish Experiment from Observation, and show 
by examples how the several methods of experimental 
research have been of use in Scientific discovery. [L.] 

18. “No theorising apart from observation, and no 
observing save in the light of theory.” Comment on this. 

19. How far is the validity of the several Inductive Methods 
affected by the possibility of a “ plurality of causes ? [St A.] 

20. The Inductive Methods have been called “weapons 
of elimination.” Discuss the appropriateness of this de- 
scription. [L.] 

21. Is hypothesis an essential factor in Inductive in- 
vestigation ? [L.] 

22. Consider the relations that have been held to exist 

between Analogy and Induction. Do you think there is 
ever proof from Analogy? If not, what place does Analogy 
hold in the process of inference ? [L.] 

23. Distinguish hypothesis from theory. Explain the use of 
hypothesis in scientific procedure. Give examples showing 
how far the imagination, and how far the reason, has entered 
into the construction of a workable hypothesis. [L.] 

24. Select any of the great conclusions of modern science, 
and show how hypothesis has given rise to discovery, tracing 
the stages by which approximate certainty has been reached. 
[L.] 

25. Vere scire est per causas scire. Examine this. 

26. “What is called the scientific explanation of a fact is 
nothing more than showing it to be a case of a more geneial 
fact, which though more £-eneral, is still a fact merely, and 
is as much in need of ^explanation’ as the original fact 
was.” Examine this. 
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27. (n) ‘^The aim of Science is to explain^ ( 3 ) ^‘Science 
never explains; she only reduces complex events to simple 
ones of the same kind, as when she deals with certain pheno- 
mena of magnetism by supposing every ultimate unit of the 
substance to act as if it were a magnet.” 

Carefully consider these statements. [L.] 

28. Point out the successive questions which would have to 
be decided in the investigation of the following phenomena: — 

{a) Friction alters the temperature of the bodies rubbed 
together. 

(^) The sun is supposed to move through space. 

{c) A ray of light passing into or out of a denser 
medium is deflected. [Jevons.] 

29. In the following cases, what are the conclusions, and 
by what methods ? — 

{a) A bell struck in vacuo gives no sound ; while light 
traverses an airless medium. 

(< 5 ) As a body passes from a lovrer to a higher tempera- 
ture, it invariably undergoes a change of volume, 
generally in the direction of expansion, but some- 
times (as in the melting of ice) in that of con- 
traction. 

{c) When the cork of a bottle of soda-water slightly 
warmer than the surrounding air is expelled by 
the elastic action of the “carbonic acid” gas, the 
bottle becomes cooler than the surrounding air.^ 

30. Both mosquitoes and cases of malarial fever have, in 
certain parts of Italy, in West Africa, and elsewhere, become 
much rarer since these districts have been well drained. Is 
malarial fever the effect of the presence of mosquitoes? 
Suggest additional tests of this conclusion. 

31. Desci'ibe the logical characters of the following argu- 
ments, and discuss their validity : — 

(i) “That The Tempest belongs to the latest period of 
Shakespeare’s literary activity is shown, hiter alia^ 
by the absence of rhyme, the large number of 
‘run on' (unstopped) lines, the high proportion 
of weak and light endings, and the comparative 
rarity of puns in the low scenes.” 


^ Cf. Fowler, Inductive Zo^ie, voL ii. p. 157* 
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(2) “ I own myself entirely satisfied . . , that there is 

no such thing as colour really inhering in ex- 
ternal bodies, but that it is altogether in the 
light And what confirms me in this opinion is 
that in proportion to the light the colours are 
still more or less vivid, and if there be no light, 
then there are no colours perceived.’^ 

[Stock ; from Berkeley.] 

(3) The increase of agrarian crime, say the judges, was 

coincident with the activity of the Land League, 
and the decrease of agrarian crime with the in- 
activity of the Land League.” [Stock.] 

(4) The place of a planet at a given time is calculated 

by the law of gravitation ; if it is half a second 
wrong, the fault is in the instrument, the observer, 
the clock, or the law ; now the more observations 
are made, the more of this fault is brought home 
to the instrument, the observer, and the clock.” 

[W. K. Clifford.] 

(5) “ Sir D. Brewster proved that the colours seen upon 

mother-of-pearl are not caused by the nature of 
the substance, but by the form of the surface. 
He took impressions of mother-of-pearl in wax, 
and found that, though the substance was entirely 
different, the colours were exactly the same.” 

[Jevons.] 

(6) person is in sound health mentally and physic- 
ally. The breaking of a minute blood-vessel in 
the brain causes a clot of blood there, which is 
followed immediately by unconsciousness and 
soon afterwards by death. Hence the existence 
of mind depends on the healthy functioning of 
the brain.” 

(7) “T here are no great nations of antiquity but have 

fallen by the hand of time ; and England must 
join them to complete the analogy of the ages. 
Like them, she has grown from a birth- time of 
weakness and tutelage to a day of manhood and 
supremacy; but she has to^face her setting* 
Everything that grows must also decay.” [E.] 
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(8) “No coal can be found in that district; for if the 

rock nearest the surface is Laurentian, the Car- 
boniferous strata must be absent ; for the 
Laurentian formation is older than the Silurian, 
and the Silurian older than the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and the Old Red Sandstone older than 
the Carboniferous strata.” [St A.] 

(9) Goldscheider proved that muscular sensations play 

no considerable part in our consciousness of the 
movements of our limbs, by having his arm 
suspended on a frame and moved by an attend- 
ant. Under these circumstances, where no work 
devolved on the muscles, he found that he could 
distinguish as small an angular movement of the 
arm as when he moved and supported it him- 
self. [Creighton.] 

(10) He also proved that the chief source of movement- 

consciousness is pressure - sensations from the 
inner surface of the joints, by having his arm 
held so that the joint surfaces are pressed more 
closely together, and finding that a smaller 
movement was now perceptible. [Creighton,] 

^ 32. “ The Third is distinctively the Indticiive Figured 
Discuss this view of the nature of Induction. 

# 33. Criticise MilFs Canons of Induction, and show in 
what way they may be amended. Or — 

Can Mill’s Methods of Induction be reduced to one 
Method? Are they logically valid? [St A.] 

# 34. What are the inductive difficulties in arguing from 
a negative ? Give appropriate examples. [E.] 

# 35. Analyse the process of scientific observation, and 
in the light of your answer consider whether or how far it 
is possible to have a logic of observation. 

36. Consider in detail the nature and relation to one 
another of the processes called Description and Explanation. 

37. “Whatever is inconceivable must be false.” Discuss 
the ambiguities in this statement In what sense is it true? 
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FALLACIES. 

§ I. The word Fallacy is sometimes used to signify any 
false statement, erroneous belief, or mental confusion of 
any kind. This leaves the meaning of the word too 
vague. In the logical sense, a fallacy is a violation of 
some rule or regulative principle of logical thought. 
There are such principles governing the formation of 
conception, of judgment, and of inference, deductive 
and inductive ; of these we have been treating in the 
preceding pages in an elementary way. From this point 
of view the chief types of fallacy might be classified 
according to the logical principle violated. We say 
‘‘ chief types ” only, for we could not take account before- 
hand of every possible kind of mistake which might be 
made. 

The traditional logical doctrine has generally narrowed 
the meaning of the word fallacy to mistakes in reasonings 
limiting the latter term to that type of reasoning which 
can be expressed in syllogistic form (ch. VI.) The 
traditional classification of fallacies is based on that of 
Aristotle as given in his treatise on sophistical arguments 
{'TTspl ao(pLcrTt/cS>v usually referred to as the 

“Sophistical Refutations.” As the title suggests, the 
aim of his discussion is entirely practical, — to enumerate 
the various tricks which might be employed in contro- 
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versy, and were employed by many of the "Sophists” 
(ch. L § 3). 

A false argument, says Aristotle, may err either in the 
thoughts expressed or in the signs (words) which express 
them. Hence he indicates two main classes of fallacy: 
(a) those which are directly due to language (fallacies 
in dictione^ Trapa ttjv and ( 3 ) those which arise 

from the thought rather than the language (fallacies 
extra diciionem, e^co t^ 9 Of the first class 

he enumerates six forms : some of them are trifling, 
being indeed dependent on the peculiarities of Greek 
syntax. 


I. jFat lades due to Language, 

(i) Ambiguity of word "equivocation”). 

This consists in the ambiguous use of one of the three 
terms of a syllogism, so that in reality there are four 
terms. Its most important case is the fallacy of qm^ 
biguous middle^ already referred to (ch, VL § 3). 

An old example is given by De Morgan : — 

" Finis rei est illius perfectio, 

Mors est finis vitse, 

Ergo, Mors est perfectio vitae ; ” 

where the ambiguity may be laid on perfectio or on finis. 
Some instructive examples are given by Jevons : “Often 
the ambiguity is of a subtle and difficult character, so that 
different opinions may be held concerning it. Thus we 
might argue : 

“‘He who harms another should be punished. He who 
communicates an infectious disease to another person harms 
him. Therefore he who communicates an infectious disease 
to another person should be punished.’ 

“ This may or may not be held to be a correct argument 
according to the kinds of actions we should consider to come 
under the term harm^ according as we regard negligence or 
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malice requisite to constitute harm* Many difficult legal 
questions are of this nature, as for instance : 

Nuisances are punishable by law ; 

To keep a noisy dog is a nuisance ; 

To keep a noisy dog is punishable by law. 

“ The question here would turn upon the degree of nuis- 
ance which the law would interfere to prevent. Or again : 

Interference with another man’s business is illegal ; 

Underselling interferes with another man’s business ; 

Therefore underselling is illegal. 

“Here the question turns upon the of interference^ 

and it is obvious that underselling is not the kind of inter- 
ference referred to in the major premise.” 

The serious confusion of ambiguous terms can only 
be met by careful definition (ch. V. Part ii.) 

(2) Ambiguity of structure {d/jbcj^LdoXia, “amphi- 
boly”). This arises when the ambiguous grammatical 
structure of a sentence produces misconception : 

“ The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose.” 

— “K, Henry VI.,” Part II., Act I. sc. iv. 

Ambiguities of this kind are more possible in the classical 
languages than in English, owing to the possible varia- 
tions of order in a sentence and to “ oblique ” construc- 
tions, as in the Latin version of the oracle given to 
Pyrrhus: “Aio te, .^acida, Romanos vincere posse.” 
One of Aristotle’s examples is to ^ovKecrOav \a^€Lv fie 

TOU? TToXCyUtOU?. 

(3) Composition {avv 6 e(Ti^^, Aristotle explains this 
fallacy to consist in taking together words which ought 
to be taken separately. He seems to have been con- 
sidering only verbal mistakes of this kind — e,g.^ “ Is it 
possible for a man who is walking not to walk?” 
“Yes.” “Then it is possible for a man to walk without 
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walking.” Again : “ Can you carry this ? and this ? and 
this? &c." “Yes.” “Then you can carry this and 
this and this, &c. [together].”^ But the latter example 
suggests that what he really had in view was the im- 
portant logical fallacy of arguing from the distributive to 
the collective use of a term. 

Jevons has explained this very clearly : “ In the premises 
of a syllogism we may affirm something of a class of things 
distributively^ that is, of each and any separately, and then 
we may in the conclusion infer the same of the whole put 
together. Thus we may say that ‘all the angles of a 
triangle are less than Uvo right angles/ meaning that any 
of the angles is less than two right angles ; but we must not 
infer that all the angles put together are less than two right 
angles. We must not argue that because every member of 
a jury is very likely to judge erroneously, the jury as a whole 
is also very likely to judge erroneously; nor that because 
each of the witnesses in a law case is liable to give false or 
mistaken evidence, no confidence can be reposed in the con- 
current testimony of a number of witnesses. It is by a fallacy 
of Composition that protective duties are still sometimes up- 
held. Because any one or any few trades which enjoy pro- 
tective duties are benefited thereby, it is supposed that all 
trades at once mig-ht be benefited similarly; but this is 
impossible, because the protection of one trade by raising 
prices injures others.” 

Accordingly, in modem text-books the fallacy of Com- 
position is defined as arguing from a common term 
one used distributively) to one used collectively. 

(4) The fallacy of Division (Staipeacs;) is treated, both 
by Aristotle and modern 'writers, as the converse of the 
fallacy of Composition. 

^ The example in the text of Sophistici ELr.rhi (ch. iv.) is one 
of veibal confusion only — of a phrase which may be read in 
either of two ways : — 

t6 I €V jiiSi'oy dvpdjiiepoy | iroWa d{’vaa6aL <pep€tP and 

rh 1 %v ijl6vqp j (pepeiv TcoWh | dvyacrBai <pepeiy. 
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Aristotle’s examples are of separating words which should 
be taken together, and so changing the meaning of a sent- 
ence; as though one made the statement ‘‘four and three 
are six and one ” mean that four is six ” and “ three is one.” 
In modern text-books, the fallacy of Division means to argue 
from the collective to the distributive use of a term, as in 
the very common mistake of making a statement about a 
group as a whole, and then taking for granted that it is true 
of each individual member of the group. The statement that 
a certain political party is a ‘‘blatant faction” does not imply 
that the opinions of every one of its members are blatant 
and factious ; to say that “ the Germans are an intellectual 
people” does not warrant the conclusion that this or the 
other German is intellectual ; and so on. 

(5) The fallacy of Accent (TTpoaohia) is explained by 
Aristotle simply as the mistaken accentuation of a word 
in writing Greek. 

In modern text-books it is taken to be the quibble of alter- 
ing the meaning of a sentence (when speaking) by emphasis- 
ing some particular word above the rest More important 
is the obser-vation of De Morgan, that if in quoting an 
author we italicise a word which he has not italicised, or 
leave out woi'ds, in the quotation or its context, we are guilty 
of this fallacy. 

(6) The fallacy of Figure of Speech (to cr'xfifjba rrj<; 
Xefeco?) is the confusion of supposing that words similar 
in grammatical form (case, declension, conjugation, 
termination, &c.) — or similar in being derived from 
the same root — are similar in meaning. It is really a 
tiivial kind of false analogy, to suppose that jpoeia 
is feminine because inensa is so ; or to confuse the 
meanings of forms resembling^ one another, as do art, 
artful, artificer. 

The two most important fallacies in the foregoing list 
are those of Composition and Division. 
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II. JFaliacies due to the Thought rather than the Language, 

Aristotle mentions seven types of this kind of fallacy. 

( t ) The fallacy of Accident (to avfi^e^TjKos:) consists 
in confusing an unessential with an essential difference 
or resemblance. 

Thus : ‘‘ Is Plato different from Socrates?” “Yes.” “Is 
Socrates a man?” “Yes.” “Then Plato is different from 
man.” It does not follow that because the one differs from 
the other in one or more respects, they therefore differ in 
every respect. In the same way, it does not follow that 
because the one resembles the other in one or more respects, 
that the two are similar in all respects. Of this mistake the 
following is a crude example : “To call you an animal is to 
speak truth ; to call you an ass is to call you an animal ; 
therefore to call you an ass is to speak truth.” Any typical 
fallacy of Accident, when stated in syllogistic form, will be 
found to be an example of Four Terms. 

(2) Next in Aristotle’s list stands a form of fallacy to 
which subsequent Latin writers gave the name of a duto 
secufidum quid (tt^) ad dictum simp lid ter (aTrXoi?). It 
consists in assuming that what holds true in some partic- 
ular respect, or under some special circumstances, will 
hold true without any restriction or as a general rule. 
Aristotle, in speaking of this fallacy, refers chiefly to 
illustrations of it which appear to deny the Law of Con- 
tradiction (ch. II. § 12) ; thus, he says that we should be 
committing this fallacy in arguing that an object which 
is partly black and partly white is both white and not 
white. It is only white in a certain respect (secundum 
quid^ irfj), not absolutely (simpliciter^ airXw), 

The fallacy, which is a very common one, consists essen- 
tially “in getting assent to a statement with a qualification, 
and then pi'oceeding to argue as if it had been conceded 
without qualification.” We commit this fault if we prov'e 
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that the syllogism is useless for a certain purpose, and then 
claim to have proved that it is useless for any purpose. For 
another example : it is undoubtedly true that to give to 
beggars promotes mendicancy and causes evil ; but — as 
Jevons says — if v^e interpret this to mean that assistance is 
never to be given to those who solicit it, we fall into the 
fallacy under consideration “ by inferring of all who solicit 
alms what is only true of those who solicit alms as a pro- 
fession.” 

There is a converse form of this fallacy which is quite as 
common, and consists in assuming that what holds true as 
a general rule will hold true under some special circum- 
stances which may entirely alter the case. “For example,” 
says Professor Minto, “ it being admitted that culture is 
good, a disputant goes on to argue as if the admission 
applied to some sort of culture in particular — scientific, 
aesthetic, philosophical, or moral.” Fallacies of this kind 
seek to argue a dtcto simplzciter ad dictum secunduzn quid — 
every man has a right to inculcate his own opinions ; 
therefore a magistrate is justified in using his power to 
enforce his own political views. We cannot infer of his 
special powers as a magistrate what is only true of his 
general rights as a man.^ 

To the two fallacies already mentioned in this connection, 
De Morgan rightly proposes to add a third — that of arguing 
from one special case to another special case, which does 
not resemble it in material circumstances. The student will 
see that this is really identical with false analogy. 

(3) The next fallacy was called by the Latin writers 
Ignoratio Elencht^ after Aristotle’s i\e<y'xpv ayvoia^ “ig- 
norance of [the nature of] refutation.” To refute an 
adversary’s assertion, we must establish the exact logical 
contradictory of it (ch. III. § 7). To prove a conclusion 
which is not the contradictory is ignoratio elencM, 

^ Some writers identify the fallacy a die to simpheiter ad dictum 
secundum quid with the fallacy of Accident^ and accordingly call the 
fallacy a dicto secundum qind ad dzetum simpheiter the ‘ ‘ converse 
fallacy of Accident.” 
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In modern text-books the scope of the fallacy is extended 
to cover all cases of “ proving the wrong point,” — all cases 
in which, instead of the required conclusion, a proposition 
which may be mistaken for it is defended. Mr Weiton 
quotes a concise example from Spencer's Education: 
“Throughout his after career, a boy, in nine cases out of 
ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes ” 
As the same writer observes, Mr Spencer's argument 
“ignores the fact that the advocates of a classical educa- 
tion do not claim that Latin and Greek are of direct use 
in practical life. What they do urge is that the study of 
the classics furnishes an unrivalled mental training ; and it 
is this proposition which a true cAeyxos must disprove.” 
Jevons truly says, “The fallacy usually occurs in the course 
of long harangues, where the multitude of words and figures 
leaves room for confusion of thought and forgetfulness.” 
“This fallacy is, in fact, the great resource of those who 
have to support a weak case. It is not unknown in the 
legal profession, and an attorney for the defendant in a 
lawsuit is said to have handed to the barrister his brief 
marked, ‘No case; abuse the plaintiff's attorney.' Who- 
ever thus uses what is known as argumentum ad hofninem 
— that is, an argument which rests, not upon the merit of 
the case, but the character or position of those engaged in 
It — commits this fallacy. If a man is accused of a crime, 
it is no answer to say that the prosecutor is as bad. If a 
great change in the law is proposed in Parliament, it is an 
Irrelevant Conclusion to argue that the proposer is not the 
right man to bring it forward. Every one who gives advice 
lays himself open to the retort that he who preaches ought 
to practise, or that those who live in glass houses ought not 
to throw stones. Nevertheless there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the character of the person giving advice and 
the goodness of the advice.” 

The argumentum ad populum is another form of Irrel- 
e\ant Conclusion, and consists in addressing arguments 
to a body of people calculated to excite their feelings and 
pi event them from forming a dispassionate judgment upon 
the matter in hand. It is the great weapon of rhetoricians 
and demagogues. 

z 
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To these we may add what is called the argumentum ad 
ignorantiam, trading on the ignorance of the person or 
persons addressed ; the argumentu7n ad verecundzaffi, an 
appeal to veneration for authority instead of to reason ; and 
the argztmentum ad baculum, which is not an argument at 
all, but an appeal to physical force. 

( 4 ) The fallacy of the Consequent is vaguely ex- 
plained in some modern text-books as meaning ‘‘any 
kind of loose or inconsequent argument,’^ and described 
by the phrase non sequitur. 

Aristotle meant by it simply the invalid “ argument from 
the affirmation of the consequent” in a hypothetical pro- 
position. He mentions cases of it in arguments from 
presumptive evidence — e.g.y “this man has no visible 
means of support, and must therefore be a professional 
thief.” Even if we grant that “ if a man is a professional 
thief, he will have no visible means of support,” the par- 
ticular conclusion will not follow. Of equal importance, 
as we have seen (ch. VII § 2), is the fallacy of denying the 
antecedent. When long pieces of reasoning are being dealt 
with, the “denial of the antecedent” often takes the form 
of assuming that because the conclusion is supported by 
invalid arguments, it is false. 

( 5 ) The fallacy of Petitio Prmcipii {to iv 
alreladaL /cal ’Xafjb/Sdvetv) — to assume the con- 
clusion which is to be proved. Aristotle says that this 
may take place in five ways. 

{a') To assume the proposition which is to be proved, 
and in the very form in which it is to be proved. As 
Aristotle hints, this is hardly possible unless the as- 
sumption is concealed by some sort of verbal confusion. 

An illustration is to be found in Mill’s account of the 
ground of the axiom which lies at the basis of Induction — 
the Uniformity of Nature. This principle, says Mill, is the 
“ultimate major premise of all Induction,” and yet is itself 
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founded on Induction of the weakest kind, per enumera- 
ttonem shnpUce^n ; it is therefore only an “empirical law,” 
tx'ue within the limits of time, place, and circumstance which 
have come under our actual observation. But if it is the 
ultimate major premise of all Induction, it must be a law of 
the nature of thing’s, true without exception of past, present, 
and future. On this difficulty Mill says : ‘‘The precarious- 
ness of the Method of Simple Enumeration is in an inverse 
ratio to the largeness of the generalisation. The process 
is delusive and insufficient, exactly in proportion as the 
subject-matter of the proposition is special and limited 
in extent. ... If we suppose, then, the subject-matter 
of any generalisation to be so widely diffused that there 
is no time, no place, and no combination of circumstances, 
but must afford an example either of its truth or of its 
falsity^ and if it be never found otherwise than irue^ its 
truth cannot be contingent upon any collocations, unless 
such as exist at all times and places. ... It is therefore 
an empirical law co-extensive with all human experience, 
at which point the distinction between empirical laws and 
laws of Nature vanishes.*’^ Stated briefly, Mill's argument 
is this. The Law of Uniform Causation is of so unixersal a 
character that every time and place must afford an instance 
either of its truth or of its falsity. It is observed to be true 
at those times and places which have come within our 
actual experience ; therefore it is true of every time and 
place, independently of our experience. This is a neat 
example of proving the universality of a principle by 
assuming it. It is usual to call this form of fallacy, when 
committed in a single step of inference, a nporepoy 

{Jiystero7i proteron) \ when the assumption and conclusion 
are ^separated by various steps of inference, a circulns in 
t>robando, 

{d) The same type of fallacy is committed when we 
take for granted a general principle which involves the 
required conclusion, and which is just as much in need 
of proof as the conclusion itself ; or, indeed, when any 
general truth is falsely taken to be self-evident. 

1 Logic, Bk. III. ch. xxi. § 3 . The italics are mine. 
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Mr Wei ton quotes an example from Spencer’s Education 
(ch. i.) “After stating that ‘acquirement of every kind has 

two values — value as kno^wledge and value as discipline'^ 

Mr Spencer goes on to discuss the value of different subjects 
from the point of view of knowledge. He then turns to the 
disciplinary value of studies, and commences his disquisition 
with the following flagrant petiiio : ‘Having found what is 
best for the one end, we have by implication found what is 
best for the other. We may be quite sure that the acquire- 
ment of those classes of facts which are most useful for 
regulating conduct, involves a mental exercise best fitted for 
strengthening the faculties. It would be utterly contrary to 
the beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture were 
needed for the gaining of information and another kind were 
needed as a mental gymnastic.* ** 

(^) Aristotle says that if we assume the particulars to 
prove the universal which involves them, we commit the 
same kind of fallacy. This is induction per enu??iera- 
tionefn simpHcem — assuming that “ some S is P ” 
warrants “all S is P ” : it is an inductive fallacy. 

(d) The fourth mode which Aristotle refers to is only 
a more prolix form of the first. It is to prove a general 
proposition by breaking it up into parts and assuming 
the truth of each part. 

{e) The fifth mode rests on immediate inference by 
converse relation (ch. III. § 13) : to assume, for instance, 
that A is south of B in order to prove that B is north 
of A. 

(6) In his list of fallacies, Aristotle next enumerates 
'TO iLTj airiov ct )9 acTLOv, afterwards rendered non caz/sa 
pro causa. This is not an inductive fallacy, for Aristotle^s 
atriov, causa, here signifies reason. It is to give as a 
reason that which is no reason. The case on which 
Aristotle dwells is that of introducing into an argument 
irrelevant premises which lead to a contradiction, and 
^rhen “ fathering the contradiction on the position con- 
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troverted.” But the name may be applied to any argu- 
ment containing steps without logical connection (with- 
out middle terms). 

(7) Last on Aristotle’s list stands the fallacy of 
Many Questions ” (to ra Svo epcor^j/Lcara ev iroteiv). 
It consists in demanding a plain ans'wer — yes or no ” 
— to a question which really implies an assumption : e,g.^ 
‘‘Have you abandoned your intemperate habits yet?” 

§ 2. The Aristotelian classification lays perhaps too 
much stress on language, the verbal expression of judg- 
ments, in making this the principle of division. But as 
long as we retain his Terminology as all modern text- 
books retain it, it is well to retain his meaning also. 
Confusion has been created by keeping the one without 
the other. Thus, the division of fallacies into logical 
and material, current since Whately’s time, is, by 
Jevons and others, identified with Aristotle’s division 
into fallacies in dictione and extra dictionem. The Aris- 
totelian division rests on an entirely different basis. 
The modern division has been clearly explained by Mr 
Stock : “ Whenever in the course of our reasoning we 
are involved in error, either the conclusion follows from 
the premises or it does not. If it does not, the fault 
must lie in the process of reasoning, and we have then 
what is called a Logical Fallacy. If, on the other hand, 
the conclusion does follow from the premises, the fault 
must lie in the premises themselves, and we then have 
what is called a Material Fallacy. Sometimes, however, 
the conclusion will appear to follow from the premises 
until the meaning of the terms is examined, when it will 
be found that the appearance is deceptive owing to some 
ambiguity in the language. Such fallacies as these are, 
strictly speaking, non-logical, since the meaning of words 
is extraneous to the science which deals with thought 
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But they are called Semi-logical. Thus we arrive at 
three heads, namely — (i) Formal or Purely Logical 
Fallacies, (2) Semi-logical Fallacies of Fallacies of Am- 
biguity, (3) Material Fallacies.” The second class, 
fallacies of Ambiguity, are identical with those which 
Aristotle called fallacies in the language ” ; the third 
class. Material fallacies, are the same as Aristotle’s 
fallacies outside the language.” The first class, Formal 
fallacies, consist of breaches of the syllogistic rules, of 
which examples have already been given (ch. VI. § 3). 
The most important of these are (a) four terms, (3) un- 
distributed middle, (c) illicit process of the major or 
minor. The student will see that all Formal fallacies 
are at bottom cases of four terms. 

§ 3. ‘‘Inductive Fallacies,” mistakes incident to in- 
ductive reasoning, are usually said to be of three main 
types : — 

(a) erroneous observation. 

( 3 ) „ analogy. 

(c) „ generalisation. 

We shall briefly point out the nature of these inductive 
fallacies. At bottom they are all cases of erroneous 
generalisation.^ 

(a) Observation is at bottom sense-perception. All 
the possibilities of error in sense-perception arise from 
the fact that in perception things are not imaged in the 
mind as in a mirror, — the mind itself contributes to the 
result. There is no perception without an element of 
thought and inference^ although in simple cases {e.g.^ the 
perception of a colour as red) we are scarcely conscious 
of the inference. We need not dwell on this doctrine, 

’•For numerous instructive illustrations of what is said in this 
section, the student is refeired to Fowler, Inductive Logic^ ch. vi 
(on Inductive Fallacies). 
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which is well established in modern psychology. The 
more elaborate and systematic the observation is, the 
more extensive is the work of thought in it. And it is 
in this thought-aspect of perception and observation 
that the possibilities of truth and of error lie. Many 
writers describe this source of error as “a confusion of 
what we perceive and what we infer from what we per- 
ceive.” This suggests that the perception and the in- 
ference are two separate things, which is not the case. 
The confusion referred to is between the half-uncon- 
scious and instinctive inference, which experience has 
taught us to make correctly “ that is a man ”), and 

the more deliberate and conscious inference, by which 
we extend the former {e*g.^ that man is my friend 
Smith ”). We often treat these secondary inferences as 
if they were as trustworthy as the primary ones, which is 
scarcely ever true. 

(3) With regard to mistaken analogies, it must be 
remembered that analogy is never strict proof; and, 
as a rule, the conclusion of an argument from analogy 
is only problematical. The real importance of analogy 
is to suggest hypotheses and lines of inquiry. Hasty 
and insufficient analogies may suggest unscientific and 
even absurd hypotheses. Most primitive superstitions, 
characteristic of the childhood of the race, are cases 
of hypothesis resting on some fragment of analogy. This 
fact is abundantly illustrated in the anthropological 
writings of Tylor, Lubbock and Clodd. 

(c) Mal-observation and false analogy are implicitly 
generalisations which are erroneous. Fallacies of ex- 
plicit generalisation are, however, even more common 
— e.g., to generalise from mere enumeration; to argue 
/>ost hoc ergo propter hoc^ mistaking mere succession 
for true causation; to generalise in neglect of ‘^extreme 
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cases,” which oiir*gene|alisation ought to cover; to 
h6|ia?t ^vSftefsicMQg calses or material conditions ; to 
iTegi ec t'^ neg ^ atmr ' m (non-observation). 

An excellent recent treatment of the whole subject of 
Fallacies will be found in Welton’s JLogic^ vol. ii. bk. vii. 
(pp. 227 ff.) The Aristotelian doctrine is well stated and 
illustrated by De Morgan in his For 7 nal Logic {oMt of print) ; 
some of his material is made accessible to the student by Mr 
Welton. The historically important treatments of logical 
Fallacy have been : that of Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations 
(English edition by Poste, 1866) ; that of Bacon, the “ Idola,” 
Novmn Organuui, Bk. I.; that of Whately, Logic^ Bk. III.; 
that of Mill, Logic, Bk. V. 

The student should examine various classifications of 
Fallacies also as illustrations of the Theory of Classification, 
different bases leading to different divisions. 

Exercise XVI 1 1 . 

State the following arguments in logical form, examine 
their validity, and name any fallacies they contain : — 

1. Knowledge gives power; power is desirable, thei'efore 
knowledge is desirable. 

2. All X’s look so and so ; this looks so and so, therefore 
this is an X. (What common psychological act does this 
argument formulate ?) 

3. I suppose that France abounds in beggars ; for, from 
the^cases of Italy, Spain, &c., I infer that all Catholic coun- 
tries do so, 

4. If a man be rightfully entitled to the produce of his 
labour, then no one can be rightfully entitled to anything 
which is not the produce of his labour. [St. A.] 

5. {a) Provided he has been properly taught, he can him- 
self teach ; for experience makes experts. 

( 3 ) The historical novel is an impossibility ; for it 
proposes to combine fiction with fact, and these are 
contradictories. 

{c) He is innocent, for he has faced his accusers ; a 
guilty man would run away. [L] 
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6. The sea was the place where the incidents of my story 
occurred; there is the sea, therefore my story -is true. [C] 

7. All responsible beings are rational ; responsibility in- 
creases with increase of rationality; some dogs are more 
rational than some men, therefore some dogs are more 
responsible than some men. [L.] 

8. The theory of evolution is true, because it is accepted 
by every scientific biologist. [L.] 

9. The object of war is durable peace, therefore soldiers 
are the best peace-makers. [Whately.] 

10. Improbable events happen almost every day; but 
what happens almost every day is a very probable event, 
therefore improbable events are very probable events. 
[Whately.] 

1 1. Books are a source both of instruction and amusement ; 
this is a book, therefore it is a source both of instruction and 
amusement. (This example can be treated without substi- 
tuting “ some books ” for books” in the major.) 

12. ^ Reason is identical in nature wherever it is found, and 
all men are rational, therefore all men should be treated as 
equal. 

13. To make a good bargain is an advantage, therefore 
the more good bargains we make the better. 

14. A person found guilty by a jury may be innocent; 
this man has been found guilty, therefore he may be innocent 

15. Wisdom is inseparable from benevolence, hence all 
benevolent persons are wise. 

16. He condemns Napoleon and Caesar; but Napoleon and 
Caesar are great men, therefore he condemns great men. 

17. The earth cannot be round ; for if it were, the water 
in the Suez canal would flow out at both ends. 

# 18. It is absurd to encourage such a disposition as 
emulation nioderatwnj for if it is a good thing, we cannot 
have too much of it ; and if it is a bad thing, we cannot have 
too little of it. 

% 19. Nothing but M is a cause of P ; hence if M occurs, 
P may follow. 

^ Examples 12 to 17 are from the Pass, and examples 18 to 22 
from the Honours, papers of the University ot London Intermediate 
Examination in Arts, 1900-1903. 
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# 20. All scientific statements should be capable of proof. 
But it is impossible to prove everything-, for that would 
involve a regressus ad infinitum; it would seem, then, that 
science is impossible. 

# 21. Nothing is possible unless all the conditions of its 
existence are fulfilled ; but where all these conditions are 
present, it actually exists ; therefore whatever is possible is 
actual- 

% 22. It is not necessarily true that one plus one equals 
two; for the world might have been so constituted that 
whenever one thing was combined with another, a third 
thing came into being. 

% 23. The unknowable is the unthinkable, and therefore 
cannot exist, 

# 24. To say that there is no rule without an exceptionj 
is self-contradictory. 
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# CHAPTER XI. 

THE PROBLEMS WHICH WE HAVE RAISED. 

§ I. Through all the preceding treatment of the more 
elementary doctrines of Logic, we have been expounding 
the essentials of what is rightly called the Traditional 
Logic ; and, in order to make many of its doctrines 
and phrases more intelligible, we have connected them 
with their Aristotelian fountainhead. But we have 
stopped short of developing some further issues which 
they involve, although we have frequently come within 
sight of these issues. 

In the present chapter we propose to examine the 
bearings of these more fundamental questions in a 
way which, it is hoped, will afford some guidance to 
the student who wishes to pursue further the study 
of Modern Logic in its philosophical aspects. We 
shall take up the questions in the order in wLich they 
have been raised in the previous exposition. 

We have said that Logic deals with the principles 
which regulate valid or correct thought, and on which 
the validity of the thought depends (ch. I. § i). 
We may call theni postulates of knowledge, because 
without them not only science but everyday thought 
cannot even begin to work. If they are untrustw’orthy, 
every fabric of knowledge falls to pieces^ for they aie 
the general bonds of connection which hold it together. 
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and only through them has our knowledge such co- 
herence as it now possesses. We have discussed some 
of the more fundamental of these principles — the 
primary Laws of Thought (ch. IL §§ 10-14), the 
Aristotelian Canon of Deductive Reasoning (ch. VI. § 6), 
and the Law of Universal Causation (ch. VIII. § 7). 
They have been called axioms or ‘‘self-evident truths” 
(see p. 4S above). The chief object of Modern Logic 
is to state these principles as completely and systemat- 
ically as possible, in the light of the idea that the general 
activity of Thought may be compared to the activity 
of a living organic body. “In this case ” — as the writer 
has expressed it elsewhere — “ the intellectual postulates 
appear as the vital processes or functions — digestion, 
circulation, respiration — by which the life of the organism 
is preserved and its growth effected ; they are the vital 
■functions of thought It is useless to discuss the ‘ cer- 
tainty^ of any one of these principles when considered 
in isolation ; the very fact that we are separating it 
and considering it by itself precludes us from seeing 
its real significance. Its true character only appears 
through the function it performs in the growth of 
intelligence and the attainment of knowledge ^ and 
to discuss this function is to treat it not in isolation 
but in relation to other similar principles, — to inquire 
into its place in our intellectual activity as a whole.” ^ 

Hence we see in what sense Logic is “ formal” (ch. I. § 2). 
It discusses the general characteristics of the thinking pro- 
cess without regard to the particular details which form the 
objects of the thinking. But for a similar reason “all science 
is formal, because all science consists in tracing out the uni- 
versal characteristics of things, — the structure that makes 


' Philosophical Criticism and Construction^ ch. i. p, in* 
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them what they are.” To say that a science is formal is 
only to say that a definite kind of properties comes under 
the point of view from which that science looks at things ; 
and in dealing with these properties, we abstract from the full 
environment in which they occur in reality. In fact, to say 
that a science is ‘‘ abstract ” and to say that it is “ formal,” 
mean the same thing, and mean simply that the science 
deals with a particular subject-matter, distinguished from 
the subject-matter of other sciences and from things in 
general. Logic is “ formal ” or “ abstract ” only in the sense 
that its subject-matter is the general nature of thinking as 
a type to be conformed to. 

A numerous and influential school of logicians have treated 
the subject as “ formal ” in another sense, and one which 
cannot be justified. Because Logic deals with Thought 
without reference to the details of the objects thought about, 
It does not follow — as these writers assume — that it can treat 
of Thought while disregarding all reference of Thought to the 
real world. Hamilton says {Logic, vol. i. p. 16) ; “In an act 
of thinking, there are three things which we can discriminate 
in consciousness. There is the mind or ego^ which exerts or 
manifests the thought. There is the object about which we 
think, which is called the matter of thought There is a re 
lation between subject and object of which we aie conscious, 
— a relation always manifested in some determinate mode or 
manner, — and this is the for 7 n of thought. Now of these 
three, Logic does not consider either the first or the second.” 
That is, Logic neglects what we shall see to be the most im- 
portant characteristic of Thought, — to have an objective 
reference of so 7 ne kmd. Such a Logic — which has been 
described as “subjectively formal'' — places itself within a 
closed circle of “ ideas,” dealing with ideas without any out- 
let upon the facts. It is true that this abstraction simplifies 
the subject ; it removes all the harder problems of Logic at 
the cost of taking away most of its value as an investigation 
of real thinking. In the present treatment of Logic we have 
avoided this easy abstraction. 

§ 2. The next point of importance which has arisen 
IS the relation of the Law of Identity to the Judgment, 
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where the subject and predicate are different and yet 
are united. 

We have already indicated one obvious meaning of the 
Law of Identity (ch. II. § ii), — that the terms by which we 
identify our thoughts must logically have fixed meanings. 
In its fundamental meaning, however, the principle states 
that what is true must be consistent with itself ; and this is 
one of the necessary tests of truth. This principle was laid 
down by Aristotle, though he does not attempt to cast it 
into the form of a Law of Identity {An. Prior.^ i. 32) : All 
truth must be consistent with itself in every direction.” 
Aristotle is here thinking specially of the consistency of 
a conclusion or consequence with the premises ; but the 
principle may be made universal. If any system of doctrines 
or set of statements is true, they must be consistent among 
themselves. 

Some eminent thinkers, reviving an ancient doctrine, 
have insisted that the Judgment must be interpreted in 
strict accordance with the principle of Identity under^- 
stood in its most abstract sense — i.e., understood as assert- 
ing that a thing must be identical vrith itself and with 
nothing else ” : a must be a and cannot be anything else 
than a. Thus Lotze says {Logic^ § 5 S) • Every predi- 
cate P that differs in any way whatever from S is en- 
tirely irreconcilable with it ; every judgment of the form 
‘ S is P ' is impossible, and in the strictest sense we 
cannot get beyond saying ‘ S is S ’ and ‘ P is P/ 

We have shown (ch. IV. § 2, pp, 103, 104) that if S 
and P are to be strictly identical, the judgment becomes 
an assertion of nothing, SP = SP, or a = a. There must 
be some difference between the meaning of S and that of 
P, and therefore no judgment can be expressed in the 
form a — a. On the other hand, there must be some 
idefitity between the meanings of S and of P, for the 
judgment, as Aristotle said, asserts that they are “ in a 
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sense one ” {De Anzma^ III. 6). In what sense are they 
one ? They may be one without being identical in the 
way in which a is identical with a. The two meanings 
are one in the sense that they are united in that portion 
of the real world to which the judgment refers. If we 
find that a statement can be reduced to the form a = a, 
we regard it as a ‘'tautology,” as saying nothing at all — 
we deny its right to be called a judgment. When 
we make an affirmation, we predicate something of some- 
thing else; and this difference in the elements of the 
judgment is not inconsistent with a unity of reference. 
Speaking broadly, what the judgment does is to dis- 
tinguish S and P in intension, and unite them in ex- 
tension. The judgment can combine unity and variety, 
identity and difference, just because the meaning of 
every term has the two sides of extefision and intension. 
“The relation between intension and extension,” says 
Adamson, “ springs from the ultimate nature of 
thinking, as a process at once abstractive and at the 
same time having a constant reference to reality; the 
distinction has reference to the concrete instances on 
the one hand, and the relatively abstract marks or 
meaning on the other.” 

§ 3. We are now in a position to estimate the merits 
of Hamilton’s “comprehensive” view of the Judgment, 
— that the proposition asserts that the subject-concept 
includes in it, or “ comprehends ” in it, the predicate- 
concept (ch. IV. § 5, p. III). Taken strictly and 
literally, this is true only of Definitions, But Mill’s 
accusation, in his Examination of Hamilton^ that the 
“comprehensive” view ignores the distinction of ana- 
lytic and synthetic propositions, is really without founda- 
tion ; for the criticism assumes that there is an absolute 
distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
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If every real judgment involves both identity and differ- 
ence between S and P, and if every term has both in- 
tension and extension, there cannot be one class of 
analytic and another class of synthetic judgments, though 
either the analytic or the synthetic aspect may be prom- 
inent in this or that judgment. A judgment may be 
analytic to the teacher and synthetic to the learner j 
but if it is merely synthetic — if no ll?zk is seen be- 
tween subject and predicate — it is a mere grouping of 
phrases. The increase of knowledge is never like the 
addition of new stones to a heap, or new bricks to 
a wall ; it is an expansion of old material which can 
only be compared to organic growth, as in the case of a 
living thing, — say the germination of a seed. Thus, in 
every real judgment we have a development or expan- 
sion of the subject in the predicate. And the judg- 
ment is synthetic because there is an expansion — 2>., 
something new — a statement of a new fact ; it is ana- 
lytic because the “something new^^ makes the subject 
itself more definite. Hamilton’s “ comprehensive ” view 
applies to the analytical aspect of the judgment. He 
himself takes a proposition with a singular term (a 
proper name) for subject, to illustrate his view (see 
Lectures on Logic ^ vol. i. p. 220); and his interpretation 
would hold even for statements of “accidental” facts 
about such a subject. For instance, if I read the 
Phcedrus for the first time and learn that Socrates went 
for a walk by the Ilissus, this expands my notion of 
Socrates ; it is not (so far as it means anything to me) 
a mere tacking on of something irrelevant. Thus, even 
statements which give us information about a real sub- 
ject are not ?nerely synthetic. If a schoolboy learns by 
rote that “Julius Caesar was killed in the year 44 B.c.,” 
the statement may be indeed entirely synthetic to him, 
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and for that very reason may never enter as a new piece 
of information into the body of his knowledge ; he may 
forget all about it, and in an examination make Julius 
Caesar the Caesar to whom St Paul appealed. But if he 

has realised the general period in which Caesar lived, 

that he was a contemporary of Cicero, earlier than Virgil, 
predecessor of Augustus under whom Christ was born, 
&c., — then the statement of the precise date simply 
makes more definite some knowledge already existing: 
to that extent the judgment is analytic as well as 
synthetic. 

§ 4. We have seen that every judgment is both syn- 
thetic and analytic — synthetic in its reference to real 
facts, analytic in connecting the knowledge of those 
facts with previous knowledge. We must dwell further 
on both these points. 

In every Judgment there is a reference to reality. 
Our judgments, says Professor Minto, “express beliefs 
about things and relations among things in rerum 
natura : when any one understands them and gives 
his assent to them, he never stops to think of the 
speaker’s state of mind, but of what the words represent. 
When states of mind are spoken of, as when we say 
that our ideas are confused, or that a man’s conception 
of duty influences his conduct, those states of mind are 
viewed as objective facts in the world of realities. Even 
when we speak of things which have in a sense no 
reality, as when we say that a centaur is a combination 
of man and horse, or that centaurs were fabled to live 
in the vales of Thessaly, it is not the passing state of 
mind expressed by the speaker as such that we attend 
to or think of ; we pass at once to the objective reference 
of the words [to the \vorld of Greek mythology].” 

This is the view that Mr Bradley and Prof. Eosanquet 

2 A 
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have expressed by saying that the ultimate subject of 
every judgment is Reality. We speak of the ultimate 
subject because it may not explicitly appear in the judg- 
ment when this is expressed in words. But when we 
examine the implications of what is asserted, we find 
that, directly or indirectly, an objective system is referred 
to — as explained above — which is here called Reality. 
Thus, when we say The centaur is a fabulous creature, 
half man and half horse, that lived in the vales of 
Thessaly,” we touch Reality in referring to the popular 
mythological imaginations of some of the Greeks. This 
is the ultimate subject ; and it scarcely appears in the 
proposition, where the subject is the centaur. The 
‘‘reference to Reality” is easiest to trace in Judgments 
referring directly to something in the world of Mind or 
Matter, 

Mr Bradley has expressed our result thus : Judgment 
proper is the act wMch refers an ideal content/ rec- 
ognised as such, to a Reality beyond the act. Judg- 
ment is spoken of as “the act,” because every judgment 
is a thought of the mind, and hence may be called a 
“mental act.” In judging, we use “an ideal content, 
recognised as such ” — 2 >., a universal meaning (ch. II. 
§ 6), which, until it is asserted, is only a recognised 
7neani7tg^ a “ wandering adjective.” And we refer the 
adjective to “a Reality beyond the act” — an objective 
Reality which does not depend on any thoughts about 
it. In every judgment I assert a meaning, and assert 
that meaning of Reality. Mr Bradley applies this 
principle throughout to all kinds of judgment ; hence 
he comes to take both the subject and predicate of 

^ The phrase “ideal content” is not a happy one. It simpl> 
means “conceptual content,” and has nothing to do with the 
“ideal” or perfect. 
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the proposition adjectivally. The whole proposition 
expresses but one idea, and I attach this idea to the 
nature of the real. Thus, take the following proposi- 
tions : ‘‘Sir Christopher Wren was the architect of 
St PauFs Cathedral “ It was proposed to hold an 
Exhibition at Glasgow in 1901”; “The planets move 
round the sun in ellipses ” ; “ Ozone is produced by the 
passage of electric sparks through the air.” The subject 
in each of these is Reality, and the respective predicates 
(referred to Reality) are: “The designing of St PauFs 
Cathedral by Sir C. Wren”; “The proposal (of certain 
persons) to hold an Exhibition in Glasgow in 1901”; 
“The elliptic paths of the planets round the sun”; 
“The production of ozone by electric sparks passing 
through the air.” 

This theory of Mr Bradley’s is the most important of 
recent investigations. It seems to be borne out by some 
of our familiar ways of expressing propositions — e.g.^ 
“Once upon a time there was a giant . . ; “Now 

it came to pass that . . . ”; “V? is meet and right and 
our bounden duty . , These all bring out the refer- 
ence to some Reality outside the S and P of the ordinary 
analysis. But this does not dispense with or interfere 
with the ordinary analysis, which must be used whenever 
the judgments form part of an inference. In fact, Mr 
Bradley goes too far in again dissolving the subject of 
the proposition into a mere adjective, as in the examples 
we have given. My assertions are not usually made of 
Reality as a whole, as Mr Bradley suggests; they are 
made of some particular portion of Reality, which is 
taken (for the time at least) as a separate or individual 
thing, and which is the true logical subject of the judg- 
ment. In our given propositions the real subjects are 
respectively, “Sir C. Wren” (as a histoiical individual); 
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‘*The holding of an Exhibition in Glasgow in 1901 ” (as 
an idea entertained ) ; “ The planets (as a class of 
heavenly bodies); “Ozone’’ (as a substance or gas 
existing in Nature). The subjects of our judgments 
have very different degrees of permanence or individual- 
ity, as when we make assertions about “that cloud,’’ 
‘*the sun,” “the present king,” “the plays of Shake- 
speare”; but any such subject is referred to in judg- 
ment as having an existence distinct from other things, 
and as having features or characteristics which may be 
predicated of it. 

Prof. Bosanquet gives a modified statement which 
seems to agree with what we have just said ; Judgment 
is the reference of a significant idea to a Subject in 
Reality by means of an identity of content between 
them. The “Subject in Reality” is the individual 
thing (or things) of which we have spoken ; the 
“identity of content” may be explained by an ex- 
ample w'hich Prof. Bosanquet gives. “ When I say, 

’ This table is made of oak,’ the table is given in per- 
ception ; . . . among its qualities it has a certain 
grain and colour in the wood. I know the grain 
and colour of oak-wood, and if they are the same 
as those of the table, then the meaning or content 
‘ made of oak ’ coalesces with this point in reality ; 
and ... I am able to say, ‘ This table is made of oak- 
wood’” {JSssenlials of Logic^ p. 70). We have before 
our mind, in perception or otherwise, a real subject, 
about which we judge; having also before our mind 
a previously formed concept which is identical with 
certain features or aspects of the subject, we attach 
it as predicate. 

§ 5. When we examine the relation of affirmative 
to negative judgments (ch. III. § i, p. 52), we see that 
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even a negative judgment refers to reality, and implies 
that reality is inconsistent with a suggested assertion. 

Aristotle says emphatically, There is one primary 
assertive 'X 6 yo<;y affirmation ; then there is denial ; ” 
“affirmation is prior in thought to denial’^ (jDe Int, c, 5, 
An. Post.j i. 25; cE. Poetics, c. 20). This states a 
fact which will be evident on a little reflection. JVega- 
iive AroJ>osiiions have the function of sunply avertmg 
error. In real thought and speech we never make a 
denial unless there has been some affirmation suggested, 
imagined, or actually made, and we wish to deny it; 
and the reason why we deny it is that we believe 
we have grounds for another assertion which is incom- 
patible with what we deny. In other words, we deny 
a proposition only because we have in our minds 
an affirmative counter-proposition which excludes the 
former one. The principle of Contradiction expresses 
the nature and character of the negative by saying that 
it cannot be true together with the affirmative. If 
I assert of a distant object that “it is not red,” I 
do so because I think the question of its being red 
has been or may be raised, and also because I think 
that it is some other colour which is incompatible with 
red. If I make the statement “ a republic does not 
necessarily secure good government,” I make it because 
I think that the contradictory, “all republics necessarily 
secure good government,” is an opinion actually or 
possibly held, and also because I think there are cases 
where republican governments have been bad and 
corrupt. Thus every negative judgment has a positive 
implication. 

When we have expressed a negative judgment in 
the form “ S is not P,” the negative does not belong to the 
predicate. The forms of the proposition to which the 
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processes of obversion, 8ic., lead, are artificial ; they 
do not naturally occur, for we never affirm “noLP” 
of S. If we did make such an affirmation, we must 
tiave passed through a denial to reach it ; if S accepts 
“not-P,” we must already have learnt that it rejects 
P. In fact, as we implied when first dealing with 
this subject (ch. II. § 4 ), ‘"not-P” is a purely formal 
conception, summing up and containing under it any 
possible contrary. We never make the bare idea of 
the contradictory the predicate of a judgment. There 
is no motive for making such assertions. Prof. Bosan- 
quet has observed that though “ what we say always 
approaches the contradictory, what we mean always 
approaches the contrary.” 

Thus, our result is that S is not P ” denies the 
suggested affirmation “ S is P,” and is asserted on the 
positive basis that S is something which excludes P, 
It is indeed obvious, from common language, that no 
one ever thinks it worth while to deny things except 
with reference to some actual or possible affirmation. 
If I say to a man, ^Wou cannot jump over the moon,” 
he might think me mad; but if I say, “You cannot 
jump as high as he might either accept the 

challenge or reply, “ Well, I never said I could.” 

We now turn to a related question. Does every 
affirmation involve the idea of a negation ? Whenever 
we affirm anything we affirm a significant idea^ — a 
meaning, or concept, in the logical sense. How is 
the concept formed ? By comj^arison^ as we have seen. 
Now comparison is impossible without distinction. This 
is a very obvious fact ; I cannot compare things to- 
gether, or thoughts together, except by keeping them 
distinct in my mind ; if I have them distinct, then 
I can note their resemblances And distinction in- 
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volves separation, exclusion, and, in other words, nega- 
tion. An affirmation, as “S is P,” involves the general 
idea of negation, but not the negation of that particular 
connection of S and P. It involves the general idea 
of negation, because we can only think of S and P 
by distinguishing them respectively from things which 
are not S and not P, and we can only think of the 
relation S is P by distinguishing it from different 
relations. This has been excellently stated by Professor 
Minto : ‘‘Nothing is known absolutely or in isolation; 
the various items of our knowledge are inter-relative ; 
everything is known by distinction from other things. 
Light is known as the opposite of darkness, poverty 
of riches, freedom of slavery, in of out ; each shade of 
colour by contrast to other shades. ... It is in the 
clash or conflict of impressions that knowledge emerges; 
every item of knowledge has its illuminating foil, by 
which it is revealed, over against wffiich it is defined.’* 
The things distinguished are of the same kind, other- 
wise the distinction would not be made; we are not 
concerned to distinguish “ honest ” from “ triangular,” 
or “round” from “sick.” We make a thing definite 
by distinguishing it from a variation of the same thing ; 
“ we do not differentiate our impression against the 
whole world, but against something nearly akin to 
it, — upon some common ground. . . . We find that 
this is practically assumed in Definition : it is really 
the basis of definition per genus et differentiam. When 
we wish to have a definite conception of anything, 
to apprehend what it is, we place it in some class and 
distinguish it from species of the same. In obeying 
the logical law of what we ought to do with a view 
to clear thinking, we are only doing with exactness 
and conscious method what we all do and cannot help 
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doing with more or less definiteness in our ordinary 
thinking/^ 

There is a principle, celebrated in the history of 
Philosophy, that omnis determinatio est negatio ; the 
sense in which it is true is the sense in which affirma- 
tion involves the general idea of negation. 

§ 6. Returning to our fundamental fact, that every 
Judgment is both analytic and synthetic, we proceed 
to discuss a most important and fundamental illustra- 
tion of it. 

We have seen that greater stress may be laid, now on 
the synthetic, and now on the analytic side of the Judg- 
ment : in other words, now on the objects or groups of 
objects which are referred to, and now on the connec- 
tion of attributes or general qualities which is asserted. 
According as greater stress is laid on the one aspect or 
on the other, we have a distinction of two kinds of uni- 
versal judgments (cf. ch. VII. §§ 3, 6, pp. 216, 230). 
When this distinction is firmly grasped, few difficulties 
remain for the student in the higher developments of 
Modern Logic. 

(a) In the judgment “all S is P,” the “all S” may 
refer to a group, a definite number of cases actually 
observed or recorded in history or other narrative. 
Such judgments are the result of a “ complete enumera- 
tion.’’ I suppose myself to have counted the S’s, then, 
observing that they all have the quality, I say “ all S are 
P.” Such judgments belong to history or narrative ; in 
this they resemble the singular judgment “ This S is P,” 
and the particular judgment “ Some or many S are P.” 
We know (ch. II. § i, d) that the singular judgment is 
characterised by being limited by indications of time and 
place to a single object. The universal judgment (of the 
kind now under consideration) is limited in the same way 
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to a whole group; and if the indications of time and 
place which limit it are not expressed they are implied. 
“ All leopards are spotted ’’ — /.<?., the collection consist- 
ing of every specimen hitherto observed of the species. 
The place is anywhere where a leopard has been found ; 
the time is “ up to the present.*' All the men of the 
regiment were captured " — at some engagement the 
time and place of which are supposed to be understood. 
'' Every book on these shelves treats of Logic " : here 
the place is indicated, and the time is as long as the 
collection remains there unaltered. The particular judg- 
ment is limited in the same way to part at least of a 
group : “ Nearly all the Dublin Fusiliers lost their lives.” 

Judgments resting on observation or narrative may be 
called “ empirically valid,” for they are true only of cer- 
tain times and places. And judgments of this type which 
refer to the whole of a group so limited may be called 
empirically valid universals.” The “ all ” is numerical, 
and practically makes the subject, all S,” a collective 
term. Hence Professor Bosanquet has called them simply 
“collective judgments.” The singular, the “particular,” 
and the collective universal judgments assert the existence 
of particular things, and set forth their qualities and re- 
lations to other things. In all these judgments much 
more stress is laid on the extension of the subject (the 
reference to particular things) than on the intension. In 
such judgments also the synthetic aspect is predominant 
(b) There is another and different type of universal 
judgments, where the main stress is laid on the side of 
intension, and the analytic aspect is predominant. The 
judgment makes an assertion regarding the connection 
of the attributes which the subject and predicate signify, 
not regarding the existence of any particular group of 
objects. In this case the form ‘"all S is P” is haidly 
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satisfactory ; for the meaning is that the attributes of S 
necessarily carry with them the attribute P, and hence 
we should rather say “S is necessarily P or “ S must be 
P7^ Professor Creighton has explained this type of judg- 
ment as follows : When we say, ‘ ignorant people are 
superstitious,’ the proposition does not refer directly to 
any particular individuals, but states the necessary con- 
nection between ignorance and superstition. Although 
the existence of ignorant persons who are also super- 
stitious is presupposed in the proposition, its most 
prominent function is to assert a connection of attri- 
butes. . . . So, in the proposition ^ all material bodies 
gravitate,’ the main purpose of the judgment is evidently 
to affirm the necessary connection of the attributes of 
materiality and gravitation.” Professor Bosanquet dis- 
tinguishes these as generic judgments, for they rest “ on 
a connection of content or presumption of causality ” — 
i.e,^ they assert that given attributes necessarily result in 
certain others. We may say, therefore, that they assert 
a “ general law.” These judgments do not depend on an 
enumeration of instances. In Martineau’s words, “ The 
foresight of its particular cases is not included in the 
meaning or in the evidence of a general rule ; and a 
person may reasonably assent to the Law of Refraction 
without any suspicion of the vast compass of facts over 
which its interpretation ranges. There are grounds — 
whatever account we may give of them — for ascribing 
attributes to certain natures or kinds of being, without 
going through the objects included under them or having 
any prescience of their actual contents. It is not neces- 
sary to know the natural history of all the varieties of 
mankind before we can venture to affirm mortality of 
human beings in general.” 

The simplest instances of this type of universal judg- 
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ment are found in mathematics — e.g.^ “ The three interior 
angles of any triangle are together equal to two right 
angles’’; “The circumference of a circle is incommen- 
surable with its diameter.” Here there is an assertion 
of a necessary connection. In every instance, the pro- 
perty stated in the subject of the propositions has as a 
consequence the property stated in the predicate. The 
statements do not rest upon an enumeration of instances, 
but on the connection of the concept of the angles of a 
triangle with that of two right angles, and on the con- 
nection of the concept of a circular line with that of a 
straight line. And this connection may be asserted as 
true without any limitation of time and place, — in other 
words, without reference to any particular instance or 
instances. For this reason, the plural with “all ” is not 
an adequate expression of the judgment; as it does not 
rest upon enumeration, the sign of numerical quantity 
should be dropped. The proper form is that of the 
so-called indesignate judgment, “S is P”; or, to 
emphasise the necessity of the connection, “S must 
be P.” Sometimes the emphasis laid on the connection 
of attributes is so strong that the reference to particular 
things or instances may be dropped, and the judgment 
assumes the conditional (hypothetical) form “if anything 
is S it is P.” This statement asserts only the reality of 
the general law that the attributes of S necessarily in- 
volve those of P. 

This distinction between collective and generic judg- 
ments was clearly explained by Aristotle in his PosieHor 
Analytics. The generic judgment he calls “universal” 
{icadoKov) in the proper sense; the collective judgment 
asserts merely what is common or generally applicable 
to a group {kolvov or Kara Travro^i). “ By universal 
[/.<?., universal predication] I mean what belongs to all, 
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and belongs essentially, and belongs to the thing ai 
such. It is plain, therefore, that all universals belong 
necessarily to their subjects ; and to belong to a thing 
essentially, and to belong to it as such, are the same. 
For example, the triangle as such has its three interior 
angles together equal to two right angles, and these 
angles together are essentially equal to two right angles. 
The universal must hold of any thing of a certain kind, 
and also of that kind first [/.<?., of no kind constituting 
a wider genus].” This is exactly the ‘‘generic” uni- 
versal, holding of any thing of a certain kind just be- 
cause the thing is of that kind and of no other {An, 
Post., i. 4). 

The traditional four-fold scheme (A, E, I, O) has its most 
glaring defect in making no distinction between the merely 
collective and the generic universal judgment. Closely 
connected with this is the gratuitous paradox of treating 
the singular judgment as a universal. It must further be 
noticed that the scheme fails to provide a place for the 
simplest forms of judgment — e.g., the “impersonal” (“it 
rains,” “ bad !”“ how hot i ” 8cc.) and the “demonstrative” 
or “perceptive’* (“this is ...” or “that is . . These 

have to be treated as “particulars.” But the true “par- 
ticular” proposition always indicates an exception with 
refeience to the whole of a class — eg., certain individuals 
which are S (“swans”) differ from the rest in being P 
(“black”). Such an exception may be indicated by a 
single instance ; but the particular judgment in this logical 
sense must be distinguished from any judgment which 
refers to an individual without any reference to a class, 

§ 7. We have found that the “generic universal 
judgment,” in its most abstract form, still contains a 
refeience to reality, though not necessarily to any par- 
ticular objects in the real world- The more abstract it 
becomes, the more it tends to take the hypothetical 
form 5 in that case — as Mr Bradley says — its truth lies 
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•n its affirmation of the connection of the then with the 
if; that is, the affirmation of the existence in reality 
‘^of such a general law as would, if we suppose some 
conditions present, produce a certain result” Because 
the hypothetical proposition “if S is M it is P” is 
capable of the implication just mentioned, it is capable 
of being used as a significant portion of scientific know- 
ledge (ch. VIII. § i); in Aristotelian language, it can 
be used as a “major premise.” But before we can 
“draw a conclusion” from it, its general reference to 
reality requires to be particularised^ by being connected 
with some actual case in space and time — /.<?., it re- 
quires a “minor premise.” In the absence of this 
pa7'ticular reference, the judgment in its hypothetical 
form gives us no information about anything in ex- 
perience ; this is why the conditional form may be used 
to express ignorance : “?/S is M it is P (but I do not 
know whether it is M or not).” But even then the 
ignorance is only about the particular case ; the positive 
assertion of the general connection of P with M is 
evidently implied. 

Now, in the disjunctive judgment both these sides 
can be detected, but both possess fuller significance 
(ch. VIL § 4). The particular reference is less in- 
determinate than in the hypothetical ; and the gencf^al 
implication is larger, “A is either B or C.” “Even 
if you do not know which of the two it is, how do you 
know that it must be one ? ” Evidently we cannot make 
such an assertion about A without knowing something 
of the general system of things to which A belongs, 
and of A"s relations to other things in that system. 
Only on the basis of a knowledge of elementary geom- 
etry could we say that any section of a cone by a plane 
7m^st be either a circle, or an ellipse, or a parabola, or a 
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hyperbola, or two intersecting straight lines, or a single 
straight line. Examples from mathematics might easily 
be multiplied ; for this branch of science is sufficiently 
developed for us to make exhaustive disjunctions in the 
form A must be B or C or D, &c.” What the student 
should grasp, by reflecting upon typical concrete ex- 
amples of such judgments, is this : although the disjunctive 
form leaves partly indeterminate the particular reference 
which is predicated, — so that on this side it may be 
used to express ignorance, — yet, when it is correctly 
used, it implicitly refers an individual (A) to a system^ 
and implies at the same time knowledge of the general 
nature of the system and of the individual’s place in it. 
If, in ordinary conversation, the disjunctive form is 
used to express mere ignorance and nothing more, it is 
incorrectly used ; for it means, “ I do not know whether 
A is B or C or something quite different.”^ 

The disjunctive judgment is regarded by modern 
logicians as expressing the real aim of Thought more 
fully than the previous forms : for it implies the exist- 
ence of a systematically connected world. And in all 
real thinking we are seeking to connect facts together 
by means of general principles into a system. To un- 
derstand this is to grasp the main clue to the solution 
of some of the most vexed questions of Logic. 

§ 8. To illustrate the observation made at the close 
of the previous section, we shall consider the relation 
between Deductive and Inductive reasoning. 

English writers on Logic have usually been content 
to say that Deduction reasons from general principles 
to particular facts, Induction from particular facts to 

^ The significance of the main forms of Judgment is concisely 
reviewed, from the standpoint of Modern Logic, in the author’s 
Philosophical Cri(icis??i and Consirttciion, chapter iii. 
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general principles. Before we can estimate the value 
of this statement of the distinction, we must be clear 
as to one point. Deduction and Induction are not 
two different and independent kinds of reasoning. The 
real process of thinking is the same in both — /,<?., to find 
a place for some fact as a detail within a system. In 
the case of syllogistic deductive reasoning (ch. VI.) our 
“ system ’’ is partly known beforehand, in the form of a 
general law under which the fact or detail is brought 
(ch. VI. §§ 2, 6 ; ch. VIII. § i). We start, having in 
onr hands the common thread which unites the various 
facts. But in Inductive reasoning we have to find the 
common thread. We start with certain kinds of facts 
which occur together in our experience. We assume 
that there is some principle which unites them (ch. 
VIII. § 7) \ and our object is to read out of these par- 
ticular details the general law of their connection, and, 
if possible, to explain this connection by further con- 
necting it with other laws : and this is to connect facts 
and laws into a systematic whole. 

Thus the traditional English mode of distinguishing 
Induction and Deduction must at least be qualified by 
remembering that in both ‘‘ kinds ” of reasoning we 
have the essential function of thought at work — ix,^ to 
show the way in which details are connected together 
into a system or whole. The difference lies in the 
sta?'iingpoint being different in the two cases. We have 
seen that both modes of inference are required together 
in scientific reasoning; for what we called the com- 
plete scientific method,’’ the Method of Explanation, 
necessarily includes both (ch. IX. § 13). In the pres- 
ent work we have not limited the meaning of Induction 
to that kind of reasoning where we start with facts given 
together and have to find their real connecting prin- 
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ciple ; we have identified the theory of Induction with 
the theory of Scientific Method, and have said that 
Induction “ includes Deduction,” 

In many passages in Mill's Logic we find Induction 
treated — as in the present work — as the theory of 
Scientific Method. 

Stated in its most general terms, Induction is the dis- 
covery and proof of “general propositions”: it is “that 
operation of the mind by which we infer that what we know 
to be true in a particular case or cases will be true in all 
cases which resemble the former in certain assignable re- 
spects.” “In other words, Induction is the process by which 
we conclude that what is true of certain individuals of a 
class is true of the whole class, or that what is true at cer- 
tain times will be true in similar circumstances at all times.” 
(III. ii. § i). This evidently rests on the assumption of the 
“uniformity of nature,” which maybe treated as “the ultim- 
ate major premise of all inductions” (III. iii § i). In say- 
ing this, Mill evidently conceived that a case of Induction 
could be expressed as a syllogism, thus — 

The same cause (or group of causes) will always produce 
the same effect. 

The causes ABCD have been observed to have the effect 
E. 

Therefore the causes ABCD will always have the effect 

E. 

Hence “a single instance, in some cases, is sufficient for a 
complete induction” (III. iii. § 3) — 2.^., when the investiga- 
tion of the single instance has been so thorough that we can 
be sure of having grasped all the relevant circumstances 
ABCD and of E being their effect. Carrying on the same 
line of thought, Mill says that the “main business of Induc- 
tion” is to ascertain “what are the laws of causation which 
exist in nature, — to determine the effect of every cause and 
the causes of all effects” (III. vi. § 3). 

The process of Induction is one of analysis applied to the 
complex mass of facts which Nature presents to us. This 
analysis is in the first instance 7 nental^ and is exemplified in 
knowmg %vhat to look for. The impoitance of this is ex- 
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cellently described by Mill (IIL vii. § i). This leads to 
physical analysis, by observation or — with far more power — 
by experiment (III. vii. §§ 2, 3, 4). The methods of phj^- 
sical analysis are the five Inductive Methods described by 
Mill in Bk. III. ch. viii., ix., x. : these methods vve have 
restated with the necessary modifications ; and we have 
pointed out the true place of the Method of Explanation, 
which is accurately described by him (III. xiv. ; esp. § 5), 
but which he treats only as a subordinate method, useful 
in helping out the others. 

If the doctrines implied in the passages to which we 
have jiist referred were consistently worked out, the 
result would be a theory of Induction substantially the 
same as that which we have expounded. But Mill 
mingles it with a line of thought wholly inconsistent 
with it. 

The student of MilPs Logic will see that most of the 
difficulties and inconsistencies in his treatment arise from 
a persistent attempt to found his exposition of scientific 
method on the theory of the origin of knowledge which 
is known as “ empiricism.^^ ^ This theory, which is 
based on that of Hume, maintains that the only source 
of knowledge consists in experience,^’ understood to 
mean the succession of separate facts appearing in the 
perceptions of our senses. The mind contributes nothing 
to knowledge beyond the power of receiving the facts 
and distinguishing them according as one is like or unlike 
or comes before or after another. Knowledge is the S2i?n 
of these details of “ sensation,” not their connection into 
any kind of system. 

When working out this line of thought, Mill argues that 
every Judgment refers to “real things,” and then — as Prof. 
Bosanquet says — “almost takes our breath away by calling 


^ See Green's “Lectures on the Logic of J. S. Mill,” in his 
Ph^Iosophiml Works ^ vol. ii. 


2 B 
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them [the ‘real things’] ‘states of consciousness’” (L v. §§ 
I, 5). From the same point of view he insists that “every 
general truth is an aggregate of particular truths” (11. iii. 
§ 3), where “ particular ” means “ unconnected ” by anything 
common to it with others. And Induction tends to mean the 
process by which these disconnected details can manufacture 
(m our minds) general statements or laws, Hence also he 
maintains that the Law of Uniform Causation, which he had 
stated to be the presupposition of all Induction (meaning 
Scientific Method), “is itself an instance of Induction” 
(meaning the process of combining the disconnected par- 
ticulars of sense-experience into general statements). It 
is, moreover, an instance of “Induction” in its weakest 
form (III. ch. xxi.) ; and Mill attempts to evade the result- 
ing difficulty, as we have seen, by a flagrant though un- 
conscious principii (see above, ch. VIII. § 7 ; ch. X. 

§ I. P- 355)- 

From the same line of thought came the view that “all 
reasoning is from particulars to particulars” (II. iii. § 4); 
and the denial of the name of Induction to the generalisa- 
fions of Mathematics, because “ the truth obtained, though 
really general, is not believed on the evidence of particular 
instances” (III. ii. § 2). In this sense, the Methods of 
Scientific Inquiiy expounded by Mill himself in his Third 
Book are not “inductive” ; they do not, and can not, start 
with disconnected particulars, but with facts observed to be 
ot such and such a khid^ facts read through conceptions, 

§ 9. The subject of the relation of Logic to other 
branches of Philosophy is one that has been the subject 
of much unprofitable discussion \ nevertheless, some im- 
portant questions are involved in it.^ We shall conclude 
by briefly touching upon one aspect of it. 

Modern Logic, as we have explained it, becomes 
identical with what is sometimes called the Theory of 
Knowledge, or Epistemology. What is the relation of 

^ The aim and scope of the various “paits” of Philosophy are 
considered in the author’s Philosophical Criticism and Construct ion 
chapter i. 
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the logical treatment of knowledge to the psychological^ 
Before answering this question, we must remember that 
Psychology at the present day is approached from 
various points of view, and in particular from two funda- 
mentally different points of view — one exemplified in the 
Physiological Psychology of Wundt and the writings of the 
school which he founded ; another, in Stout's Analytic 
Psychology or Ladd's Psychology, descriptive and Px~ 
planatory. The former treatment of Psychology has no 
relation whatever to Logic; for it scarcely treats ideas 
as cognitive — it leaves out the fact of knowledge and its 
implications. The latter treatment deals elaborately 
with description and analysis of the intellectual pro- 
cesses ; but it is interested in them only as mental pacts. 
Logic is interested in them as exemplifying the regula- 
tive principles of thought. It dwells on these principles 
as types to which our thought must conform itself; and 
hence Logic can go beyond the actual facts of the in- 
tellectual activities of mind, and can formulate an ideal 
of knowledge, by which the worth — that is to say, the 
truth — of our present intellectual achievements may be 
judged. 

The ideas and aims of what we have called Modem Logic 
were explained by the late Professor T. H. Green in his 
Oxford lectures on The Logic of the For7nal Logicians and 
The Logic off. S. Mill (published, since the death of the 
author, in his collected Philosophical Works, voL ii.) These 
views were, however, first introduced to English readers in 
general by Mr F. H. Bradley in his Logic (1886), and Mr 
Bernard Bosanquet in his Logic, or the Morphology of Know- 
ledge (1888). The ore which these two writers worked up 
was mined in the Logic oi Hegel (first published in 1818) on 
the one hand, and the Logics of Lotze (1874) and Sigvvart 
(1873) on the other. The two last-named works have been 
translated into English, and are of great value to the 
student, more especially the work of Sigwart (translated by 
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Helen Dendy . twO vols., London, 1896). The main points 
of Bosanqueds logical doctrine are stated in short form in 
nis Essentials of Logic (1895). We may also refer to 
Creighton’s Introductory Manual of Logic and to Welton’s 
Logical Basis of Educaiiony both of which contain intro- 
ductions to Modern Logic, on the lines of Prof. Bosanquet’s 
woik; and to Welton’s Manual of LogiCy voL ii., which 
treats, on the same lines, of Inductive Logic. 


% References for Reading. 

(r) Historical ; Adamson, article Logic in Encyclopedia 
Britannica (comprehensive and systematic); Ueberweg, 
Logic (valuable and accurate historical information on 
every important point). 

(2) Scope of Logic : Adamson, article Logic as above ; 
more briefly in Adamson, articles Empirical Logic and 
Formal Logic in Baldwin’s Dicttonary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. See also Adamson’s review of Lotze’s Logic, 
“Mind,” O.S., voL x. pp. 100-114, and his review of Brad- 
le^^’s Principles of Logic ^ “Mind,” O.S., voL ix. 

(3) Significance of the act of Naming, and of the twofold 
meaning of Terms : Mill, Logic^ Bk. I. ch. i., ii. ; Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. vi. ; Bosanquet, Logic, vol. i. Intro- 
duction (pp. 8 ff.), and more briefly in his Essentials of 
Logic, ch. v. ; Sigwart, vol. i. §§ 6-8, 40-44 (pp. 29 ff., 
245 ff.) ; Lotze, Logic, vol. i. §§ 1-30 (pp. 13 ff.), and cp, 
Bosanquet, loc. cit. (vol. i. pp. 30-40). 

(4) The Proposition as the expression of the Judgment : 
Mill, Bk. I. ch. iv. (forms), ch. v. (import); Sigwart, vol. i. 
§ 5 (p* 25). Subject and Predicate arrangement : Venn, 
ch. viii., and by Bosanquet, Essentials, ch. vi. Schemes 
of classification : Venn, ch. ix. 

(5) General nature of Judgment : Bosanquet, vol. i. ch, i. 
(pp. 72 ff.) ; Essentials, ch. ii. System of the forms of 
Judgment; should be read first in Sigwart, vol. i. ch. ii. 
(Singular Judgments), ch. iii. (Analytic and Synthetic J.), 
ch. iv. (Plural J. and the two kinds of Universal), ch. v. 
(Modality), and Venn, ch. x. (Hypothetical and Dis- 
junctives ; notice p. 264) ; then in Bosanquet, vol, 1. ch. v., 
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vi., viiL (pp. 340-350; attempt to treat Disjunction as the 
goal of knowledge) ; cp. Mellone, Philosophical Criticism 
and Co 7 tstructio 7 t^ ch. iii. Bosanquet’s view is based on 
Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik^ Werke^ voL v. pp. 90 ff., 
the essentials of which are set forth in short form in 
HegePs smaller Logic^ Wallace’s translation, pp. 297-313 
(second edition) ; expounded by M‘Taggart, Mind,” N.S., 
vol. vi. pp. 164 ff., and 342 ff, Hobhouse, Theory of Know- 
ledge^ ch. i., 11.5 assumes a form of “immediate apprehension” 
as the basis on which Judgment develops. Lotze’s treat- 
ment of the forms of Judgment [Logic^ vol. i, §§ 36 ff.) is a 
persistent attempt to reconcile them with the principle of 
Identity, abstractly understood.^ 

(6) Particular topics related to the foregoing : {a) Nega- 
tion : Bosanquet, Essentials^ ch. viii. (with references there 
given) ; also his Logic^ vol. i. ch. vii. (pp. 293 ff.), including 
Immediate Inference ; {b) Laws of Thought : Jevons, Prin- 
ciples of Science^ Introduction ; Sigwart, vol. i. §§ 23-25 (pp. 
139 ff.) ; Bosanquet, vol. ii. ch. vii. (pp. 205-212); Hegel, 
Wallace, pp. 213-229 (cp. Baillie’s Logic of Hegel^ pp. 263 
ff.) (<f) Special types of Judgment : “ qualitative,” Bosan- 
quet, vol. i. ch. ii. ; “ quantitative,” ch. iii. ; “ numerical,” 
ch. iv. (d) Inference from Hypothetical and Disjunctive 
propositions : Sigwart, vol. i. §§ 36, 37 (pp. 220 ff.) 

(7) Inference in general : read first Sigwart, vol i. §§ 49- 
59 (pp* 326 ff-) ; James, Prmciples of Psychology^ vol. ii. 
ch. xxii. ; Bosanquet, vol. ii. ch. i. 

(8) The inner meaning of the syllogistic figures (cp. ch. 
viii. § 3, above) : Bosanquet, Essentials, ch. ix., x. (short 
statement) ; also in his Logic^ for fig. iii. : vol. ii. ch. ii. (pp. 
43-48) ; for fig. ii. : ch. iii. (pp. 83-105) ; for fig. i. : ch. vi. 
(pp. iSo ff.) ; Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik^ Werke, vol. v. 
pp. 1 15 ff. ; and in Wallace, pp. 314-328 (cp. M‘Taggart, 
toe. cit.) 

(9) For a systematic discussion of the problems arising 
out of the foundations of knowledge, see Hobhouse, Theory 
of Knowledge^ and (in special connection with a critique of 
modern scientific constructions) Ward, Naturalism and Ag- 

^ For criticism of this principle, see Mellone, Philosophical Crzti* 
cism and Construction^ ch. lii. 
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nosiicism. The main problems of Philosophy, as they shape 
themselves at the present time, are summarised in Mel- 
lone, Philosophical Criticism and Construction, Advanced 
students will find Bradley^s P7'‘mciples of Logic a valuable 
introduction, from the logical side, to metaphysical problems, 
which may be further pursued in the same writer’s Appear- 
ance and Reality (those who find the arrangement of this 
work confusing should first read Taylor’s Ele7nents of Meta- 
physics,, which in any case is a trustworthy guide to the 
general subject). Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience^ and 
Royce’s World and the Individual (two series), are suggest- 
ive surveys of the ground. 
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A dicto secundum quid, fallacy, 
35 ^‘ 
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Abstract names, 14-16. 
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3<5S. 

Accent, fallacy, 350. 

Accidens, 122, 124-5, 130. 
Accident, fallacy, 351. 

Added Determinants, inference by, 
93 - 

Affinity in Classification, X55-6- 
Affirmative propositions, 52, 
Agreement, Single, 295, ^21. 
Double, 306- 

Ambiguities of Language, 16, 
30-31, 40, 166, 347. 

Amphibolia, 348. 

Ampliative propositions, 58. 
Analogy, 259-64. 

and Induction, 323, 
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79 
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237, 252, 25S. 
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on Enthymemes, 198, 253-9* 
on Predicables, 120-4. 
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133-6. 
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on Categories, 150-2. 
on Induction,” 246, 251* 
on Paradeigma, 260. 
on Fallacies in dzctiane, 347. 
on Fallacies extra dictionem, 

351. 

on Negation, 373. 

Artificial Classification, 145. 
Assertory Propositions, 56. 
Attributive theory of Predication, 
105-6. 

Axiom, 45-6, 364. 

of Deductive Reasoning, 179. 
of Causation, 280-3. 

Barbara, 161-2, 176, 183-3, 194, 
214, 230-1, 236, 237, 244, 246, 
258, 326. 

Barbarz, 176, 1S5, 1S9. 

Baroco, 178, 186, 195-6. 
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Basis of Classification, 141. 

of Division, 145. 

Bocardo, 178, 187, 195-6. 
Bratnantip^ 178, 189. 

Camenes, 178, 189. 

Camesires, 178, 186. 

Camestros^ 187. 

Canons of Syllogism, 165 ff. 
Categorematic words, 10, 
Categorical Propositions, 5X, 100 
ff., 367 ff. 

Categories, Aristotelian, 150-2. 
Causation, as Postulate of Know'- 
ledge, 280-3. 

Axiom of, 280. 

Mill’s doctrine, 271 ff. 

Continuity of, 274. 

Cause, the Immediate, 271, 279. 
Causes, Plurality of, 277. 

Celarent^ 177, 185. 

CelaroTtt, 185. 

Cesare, 17S, 186. 

Cesaro, 187. 

Chains of Syllogistic Reasoning, 
199. 

Circulus in Probandoy 355. 

in dejiniendo^ 132. 
Circumstantial Evidence, 256, 264. 
Class (see Classtji cation) ^ 26. 
Classification distinguished from 
Division, 140, 146. 

Artificial, 145. 

and Evolution, 155, 156, 286. 
Natural, 142 ff, 
and Definition, 140, 
rules of, 142. 
by Series, 143. 

Class interpretation of Predication, 
71-4, no, 162, 164. 

Collective Names, 19. 

Common Names, 17. 

Com part mental view of Predi- 
cation, 1 16. 

Complete Definition, 128, 135, 
Complex Conception, Inference 
by, 94. 

Composition, Fallacy, 348. 
Compound Propositions, 59-62. 
Comprehension of Concepts, 17. 
Comprehensive interpretation of 
Predication, in, 367. 

Concept of class, 25, 26. 
Conceptualist view of Logic, 107, 
365. 

Conclusion of Syllogism, 162-4. 
Concomitant Variations, 312. 


Concrete Names, 14, 15. 
Conditional Propositions, 51, 21a. 

Arguments, 213 ff. 

Connotation, 17, 18, 24, 33. (See 
Intension). 

relation to Denotation, 27- 
limits of, 30-32. 
of Abstract Names, 34. 
of Proper Names, 35-7. 
Consequent, Fallacy, 354* 

Content, 17. 

Contradiction, Law of, 41. 
Contradictory Names, 21-2. 

Propositions, 45, 76. 
Contraposition, 90. 

Contrary Names, 21. 

Propositions, 77. 

Conversion, 80. 

Copula, 9, 50, 371, 374. 
Correlative Names, 24. 

Darapii^ 178, 187-8, 195, 247, 254, 
321-2. 

Darti^ 177, 183. 

Daiisiy 178, 187 

Deduction, 157 ff., 212 ff., 232 ff,, 
237, 244-6. (See also 

Barbara.) 

and Induction, 6, 245, 382 ff. 
Definition, 127 ff. 

two views of, 128, 135. 
Complete, 128, 135. 
rules of, 129. 

Nominal and Real, 133. 
Mathematical, 137. 

Genetic, 137. 

Legal, 137. 
by Type, 137. 

and Classification, 128, 140. 
Circular, 132. 

Denotation, 17, rS, 24-6, 27, 33. 

(See Extension.) 

Description, 127-8. 

Dichotomy, 146. 

Dictum de omni, 180, 235. 
Difference, Single, 299. 

Difference and Agreement (Joint), 
309 - 

Difference, Predicable, 122. 
Dimaris, 178, 189. 

Dilemmas, 221. 

Direct Reduction, 192. 

Disamis, 178, 187 

Disjunctive Propositions, 51, 212. 

Syllogisms, 219. 

Distribution of Terms, 75. 
m Syllogism, 167-8 
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Divisioiij 140, 145. 
by Dichotomy, 146, 

Eduction, see Immediate Inference. 
Empirical Law, 318-9. 
Empiricism, 385-6. 

Enthymeme, 196, 197. 

Aristotelian, 198, 2253 ff., 322, 
323. 

Enumeration, 247-51, 255,297, 322. 
Epicheirema, 199. 

Episyllogism, 199. 

Equivocal Names, 16. 
Equivocation, 347. 

Essential Attributes, 130, 141, 156, 
286. 

Evolution and Classification, 155, 
156, 2S6. 

Example, see Analogy. 

Exceptive Propositions, 60-62. 
Excluded Middle, Law of, 43-4. 
Exclusive Propositions, 60-62. 
Experiment, 292, 299, 304-5, 309. 
Explanation, 318, 326 ff. 
Exponible Propositions, 59. 
Extension, 17, 103. 216, 367. 

Fallacies, 346 ff, 

Aristotle's Classification of, 346, 
Whately's Classification of, 357. 
Inductive, 358. 

Felapton^ 178, 187. 

Ferio, 177, 183. 

Fertsony 178, 187, 

Fesapo, 178, 189. 

Festtno, 178, 186-7. 

Figure of Speech, Fallacy, 350. 
Figures of the Syllogism, Distinc- 
tion of, 173-4. 

Characteristics of, 179 ff. 

Special rules, 191. 

First figure (see also Barbara), 
176-8, 179-86. 

Formal logic, 6, 365. 

Four terms, Fallacy, 166, 358. 
Fourth figure, 178, 189. 

F?^esison, 178, 189. 

Fundamentum JDivisionis, 145, 
146. 

General Names, 24. 

Generalisation and Resemblance, 
229. 

connection with Induction, 245, 
264-70. 

Empirical, 249. 

Fallacies in, 358. 


Generic Difference, 126. 

Likeness, 126. 

Property, 126. 

Judgment, 377-9* 

Genetic Definition, 137. 

Genus, 12 1-2. 

Goclenian Sorites, 200- 
Grammar, Logic and, 7, 8. 

Homogeneity, 126. 

Heterogeneity, 126. 

Hypothesis, 320. 
how suggested, 320 flf. 
Conditions of a good, 332. 
Hypothetical propositions, 51, 212. 
Syllogisms, 213. 

Idea, in Logic, 9, xi, 24-7. 

and Judgment, 9, ix. 

Identity, Law of, 40, 41, 104, 
366-7.^ 

Ignorafio JElenchi, 352, 

Illicit Process, 168. 

Immediate Inference, 79 ff., 157. 
Conversion, 80. 

Obversion, 86. 

Contraposition, 90. 

Inversion, 92. 

Other kinds, 93. 

Imperfect'’ Induction, 248. 
Import of Categorical Proposi- 
tions, 100 ff., 367 ff. 
of Hypothetical Propositions 
216-183 380-1, 

of Disjunctive Propositions, 220, 
381-2. 

Incompatibility of Names, 22. 
Indefinite Names, 21. 

Indesignate Propositions, 55. 
Indirect Reduction, 194-5 
Induction, Aristotelian {se^Fntby^ 
meme), 246, 251 ff. 

Mill on (see Mill), 384-6. 

Perfect” and “Imperfect,” 
247-9. 

Relation to Deduction, 6, 245, 

382 ff. 

l^Iethods of, 294 ff. 

Complete Method, 326 ff. 
Postulates of, 280. 
and Syllogism, 244 ff. 

Infeience, I mmedt ate Inference, 

Induction, Deduction, 

Infima Species, 126. 

Inseparable Accident, 125. 
Intension, 17, 103, 216, 367. 
Inversion, 92. 
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jcvons, i6, 27, 56, 1 16, 133, 166, 
167, 168, 193, 197, 316, 336, 

347 , 349 , 353 * 
on Division of Logic, ii. 
on the Concept, 25. 
on Indesignate Propositions, 55. 
on Contraposition, 91. 
on negative Premises, 170. 
on non -syllogistic Arguments, 
202-3. 

on the Dilemma, 224. 
on Induction, 245, 265. 
on Perfect Induction,” 248. 
on Observation and Experiment, 
292. 

on Causation, 271. 
on Uniformity. 281. 

Joint Method, Mill’s, 306. 
Judgment and Proposition, 8, 9. 
Reference to Reality in, loy-g. 
Universal or Generic, 377-9. 
Collective, 376. 

Hypothetical, 380. 

Disjunctive, 381. (See also 
Preposition.) 

Kinds *‘real” or natural,” 
IS4' 

Knowledge, 363, 383, 

Language and Thought, 6, 7, 24, 
32, 154. (See 2\%o Ambigutties,) 
Law, 38. 

Laws of Thought, 2, 39 ff., 364. 
Law^s of Nature 38, 244-5, ^ 5 ^* 
265, 278. 

as Uniformities, 281. 

Empirical, 318. 

Logic, as Science or Art, 39. 
Definition of, i, 2, 364-5. 

Formal (see Deduetton)^ 6, 365. 
Material or Inductive, see In- 
duction. 

Divisions of, 10, ii. 

Beginnings of, in Greece, 3, 4. 
of Aristotle (see Aristotle\ 5, 6. 
and Psychology, 3S7. 

Modern, 387-9. 

Majoi Premise, 162, 214-18, 230, 
236-7, 244, 381. 

Term, 163. 

Mediate Inference, 157 ff., 226 ff. 
Method of Agreement, Single, 
295 - 

Double, 306. 

of Difference, Single, 299. 


Joint Method, 306, 309. 
of Concomitant Variations, 312 
of Residues, 314. 
of Explanation, 326. 

Middle Term, 159, 161-2. 166-7 
252. 

Mill, 6, 10, 39, 

on Concrete and Abstract 
Names, 15, 16. 
on Negative Names, 21, 
on Relative Names, 24. 
on Connotation and Denotation 
of Names, 33-7. 

on Import of Propositions, 105 
ff., 385. 

on Real Kinds, 154. 
on Validity of the Syllogism, 
226. 

on Perfect Induction, 248-9, 
on Analogy, 261. 
on Uniformity of Nature, 280, 
284, 355, 386. 

on Definition of Induction, 270. 
on Causation, 270 ff., 280 ff, 
on Methods of Induction, 294 ff., 
322, 385-6. 

Empiricist Theory of Induction, 
386. 

on Hypotheses, 320. 

Minor Premise, 162, 214-18, 381, 
Term, 163. 

Modality, 56. 

Modus Ponens, 216. 

Pollens, 216, 

Ponendo To liens, 221. 

Tolle?ido Ponens, 221. 

Moods, Determination of Valid 
176. 

of First Figure, 179, 
of Second, 186, 

Third, 187. 

Fourth, 189, 

Name and Term, 13. 

Names, Absolute, 23. 

Abstract, 14-16. 

Collective, 19. 

Common, 17. 

Concrete, 14, 15. 

Connotation of, 17, 18, 24 6, 2/ 
30-2, 33. (See Inienston ) 
Contradictory, 21-2. 

Contrary, 21. 

Definition of, 127 ff. 

Denotation of, 17, 18, 24-6, 27 
33. (See Extension ) 
Equivocal, 16, 
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Indefinite, ax. 

Incompatibility of, 122. 
Negative, 21. 

Positive, 21. 

Proper, 33 ff. 

Relative, 24. 

Singular, 16, 33 
Natural Classification, 141. 
Necessary Propositions, 56. 
Negation, Basis of, 373. 

Negative Experiments, 304 ff. 
Instances, 304 ff. 

Premises, 169-70. 

Propositions, 52. 

Names, 21. 

Nominal Definitions, 133. 
Numerical Propositions, 236. 

Observation, Fallacies in, 358. 

and Experiment, 291. 
Obversion, 86. 

Opposition of Terms, 20-22. 

of Propositions, 76-8. 

Origin of Hypotheses, 320-26. 
Ostensive Reduction, 194. 

Particular Propositions, 54, 380. 
Particulars, Empiricist Theory of, 
270, 386. 

Perfect Induction, 248. 

Perfect Definition, 135-6, 

Petziio Pz'incipii, 354. 
Phenomenon, meaning of, 294. 
Plurality of Causes, 277. 

Porphyry, Predicables of, 124. 

“ Tree,” J47. 

Postulates, 363. 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc, 294, 
359 * 

Predicables of Aristotle, 120 ff. 
Predicaments, see Categories, 
Predicate, 9, 63. 

Predication, 8, 9. 

predication view, loi. 
class view, 102. 
attributive view, 105. 
“comprehensive” view, 111, 
367. 

compartmental view, 115. 
Implication of Existence in, 117, 

369 

Premises, 159, 163. 

Problematic Judgments, 56, 

Proper Names, 33 fF. 

Propositions, Categorical Affirm- 
ative, 52. 

Analytic, 57-8, 368. 


Compound, 59, 

Contradiction of, 41, 76. 
Contraposition of, go. 
Contrariety of, 76. 

Conversion of, 80. 

Distribution of Terms in, 75. 
Demonstrative, 380. 

“ Existential Import,” no. 
Exclusive and Exceptive, 60-62. 
Exponible, 59. 

Fourfold scheme of, 54, 100. 

defects of scheme, 380. 

Import of, 100 (See also 
yudgments,) 

Impersonal, 86, 380^ 

Indesign ate, 55, 

Inversion of, 92, 

Negative, 52, 373. 

Obversion of, 86. 

Opposition of, 76. 

Particular, 54. 

Quality of, 52. 

Quantity of, 53. 

Singular, 53. 

Subalternation of, 76, 
Subcontrariety of, 76, 

Synthetic, 57, 368. 

Verbal, 57. 

Propositions, Hypothetical, 51, 
212. 

Import of, 214-18, 244, 380-1. 
Disjunctive, 51, 212. 

Import of, 219, 381. 

Proprzum^ 122, 124. 

Prosyllogism, 199. 

Psychology and Logic, 387. 

Quality of Categorical Proposi- 
tions, 52. 

Quantification of the Predicate, 
102, III ff. 

Quantity of Categoiical Proposi- 
tions, 53. 


“ Real Kinds,” 154, 

Real Definition, 133. 

Reduction, 191. 

Relative Names, 24. 

Resemblance and Analogy, 259-64 


352. 

and Inductive Generalisation, 
269-70. 

Residues, Method of, 314. 

Rules of Classification, 142. 
of Definition, 129. 
of Division, 145. 
of Categorical Syllogism, 164 
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of Hypothetical Syllogism, 216. 
of Disjunctive Syllogism, 220. 
of Dilemma, 221-2. 

Second Figure, Special Rules, 19T. 
Characteristics, 186. 

Moods, 1S6. 

Separable Accident, 125. 

Singular Propositions, 53. 

Names, 17. 

Sorites, 200. 

Species, 122. 

Square of Opposition (Relation), 

78. 

Subalternation, 77. 

Subaltern Moods, see Weakened 
Conclusion, 

Subordination of Species, 122. 
Subcontrariety, 77. 

Subject* 8, 62, loi, 107-9. 

Sufficient Reason, 46. 

Summum genus i 126. 

Syllogisms, Categorical, Nature of, 
1 60 ff. ( See also Mood, Figure^ 
Enthymeme* ) 

Categorical, connection with 
Hypothetical, 217. 
Hypothetical, 214. 

Disjunctive, 219. 

Syllogistic Reasoning, see Deduc- 
tion. 

Syncategorematic Words, 10, 


Synthesis and Inference, 159, 218, 
226 ff.,383, 
and Judgment, 367-8. 
Systematisation, 383. 

Terms, see Names, 

Distribution of, 75, 
in Syllogism, 167-9, 

Theory and Fact, 337. 

Third Figure, Special Rules, 191. 
Characteristics, 187. (See Dar~ 
apti , ) 

Moods, 187. 

Thought, see Laws of Thought^ 
Inference^ Knowledge, 

Undistributed Middle, Fallacy, 
167. 

Uniformity of Nature, in two 
senses, 280-3. 

Unity of Nature, 280-3, 383, 
Universals, 24-7, 38. 

Universe of Discourse.” 108-9. 
Universal Element in Reasoning, 
see First Figure^ Deductioni 
Resemblance, 

Judgments, 376-80. 

Verbal Definition, 133. 

Verbal Proposition, 57. 

Weakened Conclusi^|i*,a-76«*^ 
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Masson, Edinburgh University. Sixth Edition, revised, £s. ; and in 3 paits, 
Is. 4d. each. 

Daily Chronicle. — “ The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator. — ^‘To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Sams Author. In Two Parts. Is. 6d. each. 

Past I. — Chaucer to Colei idge. 

Part IT. — Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School G-nardian. — the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical m the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. — Malory to Johnson, j Part II. — Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times,— “We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R Blair, Education Officer.— “ I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ’ (J. L. Kobertson, la.) to the 
Council’s supplementary list of books for evening schools.” 

English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is, 

Schoolmaster.— “These exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— “As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike.” 

High School Headmaster.— “ The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” , 

Eiig:lish Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “This capital selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a ‘ neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Sams Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. ; and in Two 

Parts — Part I., 2s. ; Part II., Is. 6d. 

Atheuseum. — “A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By T). M. J. James, M.A., G-ordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also in Two Parts : — 

Passag:es for Paraphrasing, Terse and Prose. 6d. 

Exercises lis Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 

Atheuseum. — “The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of tbe rising generation in an age which is notfdistinguished for lucidity or 
logic.” 
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Part /., Chaucer to Bunts, cloth, Is. net. 

Part II., Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth, Is. net. 

In One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 

Prize Edition, Ss. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in English Literature, Birkfoeck College, London; 

Editor of ‘The Qranta Shakespeare, ’ &c. 

Atlienseum. — “ We have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and foelings of human nature.” 

Guardian. — ^‘The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualifie 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 

Journal of Education.— One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care.” 


Blackwood’s Shilling Grammar and Composition- 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences, With a Chapter on Woed- Build- 
ing and Debiyatioh, and containing numerous Esereises. Is, 

Schoolmaster.— A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.” 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Passing, Paraphsasing^ Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Is, 6d, 

Schoolmaster. — “ The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject. One of the best and soundest productions on 

aaalysis of sentences wo have met with yet.” 
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STORMONTH’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDITION. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S 

SEVENPENNY 

DICTIONARY 


such a price nothing: better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ampSe explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology, Just such a handy volume as schooSs need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliabllityj ’ — The School Quardian, 


STORMONTH’S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANiTORY 


Tlioroi^ghly Revised and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM BAYNE 


Jd. net 
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The George Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Autiior of ‘A School History of English Literatxire,’ 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy. — A fascinating little volume.” 

English Words and Sentences, 

Book I. For the Jtjniob DmsiON. 6d. 

Book II. Fos tee Intermediate Division. 8d. 

Practical Teacher. — ‘‘These books contain numerous well -graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject.” 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 57. 

Blackwood’s Literature Readers. See p. 66. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Inteoditotion and Glos&arial Notes. By G. Gbeooev 
Smite, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d, 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens of Letters, and Subjects fob Letters 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression, 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulart. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — “These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art of Letter and Essay Writing, Para- 
PHRAsma, Figures of Speech, &c. Is, 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimlby Johnson. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper coveis, 
Is, each. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard li. 

Julius Csesar. 

The Tempest. 


As You Like It. 
Henry V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night. 


Oihsr Volumes in preparaiton» 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor— J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘ Tlie School Anthology ’ ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College 
London ; Editor of ‘ The Granta Shakespeare,’ Ac. ’ 


of EdesooiiosfSm--^'Thxs Series hs.s, we believe, already 
won the favourable notice of teacixers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with, scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.** 

Soiuptfoy IfeWew.— The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.** 

Sohoof Bosupdf There are no more thorough and 

helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods* 
English Classics.** 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E, W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review.— “Like some other members of this series of ‘English 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— “A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.’’ 

Milton— Paradise Lost, Books L-IV. 

By J. Logie Robebtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.— “An excellent edition,” 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson. 

By D. Niohol Smith, M.A., Gold.smith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— “ Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. Downie, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d, 
Guardian.— “A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISM CLASSICS— 


Goldsmith — -Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 

By J. H. Lobban, M.A., Lecturer in Englisli Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London. Is. 6d. 

Literature. — “If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By Geobgb Soutak, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. dd. 

Guardian. — “ The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 

Hazlitt — Essays on Poetry, 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Athenssum.— “ The introduction is a capital piece of work.” 

Wordsworth, Coleridg-e, and Keats. 

By A. D. Ihnbs, M.A,, Editor of * Julius Csesar,’ &c., &o. 2s. 6d. 
Academy.— “For Mr Innes’s volume we have nothing but praise.” 

Scott — Marmion. 

By Alexaioder Maokie, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen ; Editor of ‘ Warren Hastings/ &c. Is. 6d. 

Guardian. — “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind,” 

Lamb — Select Essays. 

By Agnes Wilson, Editor of Browning’s ^Strafford/ &c. ; late Senior Eaglisn 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d, 

Atheuseum. — “ Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 

Milton — Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakensy, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

School World.— “ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes are a joy to the critic.” 

Byron — Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 

Academy and Literature. — “Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff is himself interested m Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Hr G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’ — “ Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” 

Professor E. Wiilker in ‘ Snglische Studien.’ — “Wight Duff’s Bjvon wird 
sicherlich daau beitragen des Dichters Werke in England mehr sii vtjrbreiten, 
als dies bisher geschehea ist. Aber auch m Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Freunden Byron’s warm zii emplehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Mig’her Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Audbn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers only\ 6s. net. 

Educational Times. — Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial. The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian. — “This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book,” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K, P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

■*** A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Journal of Education.— “A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Adden, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d 

Educational News.— “The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness.” 

Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Atheaiseum. — “More inLereating in substanee than such things usually are,” 
Journal of Education. — “Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

S^dbool Guardian.— “ The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put.” 
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How issued at Is. 6d. net to mdet the reQuiremauts of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Thirteenth Edition. A specimen copy will 
be sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

THIRTEENTH EDITION, 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITH VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A, W. POTTS, M.A., LLD., 

Late Head -Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge; 

AND THE 

Eev. 0. DARKELL, M.A., 

Late Head -Master of Oargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART I. — Stories and Fables — The Wolf on his D^ath- Bed— Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teaching — Ten Helpers — The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide — The Clever Parrot— Simple Living — The Human Hand— The 
Bear — Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds — The Boy and the Echo — The 
Stag and the Fountain — The Oat’s Device — The Human Figure — The 
Silly Crow — Abraham’s Death-Bed — The Frogs ask for a Ring — The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.— Historical Extracts— Tee Stoey of the Fabii : Histori- 
cal Introduction— The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest of Veii : 
Historical Introduction — The Conquest of Veii. The Sacsifioe of 
Deoius : Historical Introduction — The Sacrifice of Deeius. 

PART IIL— The First Roman invasion of Britain— Introduction 
to Extracts from Caesar’s Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.— The Life of Alexander the Great — Historical Intro- 
duction — Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. V oo abul aey , 

Two Mecps to Illustrate the Eirsi RofiMn Invci^ton of Britain and the 
Campcdgm of Al^sander the Of cat. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Pettes College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d, Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each, 

Saturday Review. — “This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants, 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review. — “Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By E. P. Wilson, M.A., Pettes 
College, Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J, W, B, Peaece, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup ; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London. With 
a Pr^ace by J. L, Paton, M.A,, late Fallow of St John's College, 
Cambridge; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian. — “A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint -Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors. ’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster. — “They form excellent practice in ‘ unseen * work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 

Latin tilstorical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. VAcraHAN Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette. — “ Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev, John Gerard. Second Edition. Pp. 199. Ss. 

Aditns Faciliores Grseci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Eev. C. Daenell, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

CamenaruiH Flosculos in Ustim Fettesianorurra decerptos 
Notis qiiibusdaiti illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, m.a., ll.d. ; 
Gxjl. A= Heard, M.A,, LL.D. New Impression. Grown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use ia Preparatory and Public Schools. By T. C. WiA!m®BH®AD, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Beil University Scholar. Is. 6d. 
Literatturo.— “ Not the least of its merits is the eieamess of the type, both 
Creek and English.” ^ ’ 

Pilot, — The most nsefnl book for beginners we have seen.” 

The Messenian Wars. 

An Elementm-y Greek Beader. With Exercises and Full Vocabnlary. By 
H. W. Audkk, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is, 6d. 

Saturday Reviow. — “*A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book,” 

liig^her Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. *** Key (for Teachers only)^ 5^. net, 

Guardian. — *‘The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Educatiott.— “ A manual of well -graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces.” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. *** A Key (for Teachers on(,y\ 5s. net. 

School Guardian. — '‘A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times. — contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 

Sdioolmaster. — “The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages eor Translation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W, Lobban, M.A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Prelmimary, London Matriculation, and similar examinations in 
(?reek ^he SSracts are drawn from over a score ot'cli^erSt author s, anoL regard 
has Sen had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange ^ 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T, B. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Author of ‘ Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.* Is. 6d. 

School Gfuardian. — ^'A capital selection made with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 

University Correspondent. — ''This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Papers. 

By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Eector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

*** A Key (for Teachers only), 6s. net 

University Correspondent.— This useful book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Oreek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Auden, M.A., Editor of 
'Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athenaeum. — “A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.— “ Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharpley, M. A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net 


A 5hort History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
With Maps and Illustrations. [/ti preparation. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Author. In 1 vo]> f In preparation, 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtrbs, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor— H. W, AUDEN, M.A. 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Pettes College ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


“ ThLe best we have aaen of the new type of school- 
book.” 

If the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

PuifiiG The plates and maps seem to have 

been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

C^sar — Gallic War, Books I.-III. 

By J. M. Hardwioh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or withont ^^ocabulary. Is. dd. 

Caesar — Oailic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybnry College ; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, With or without Vocabnlary, 
is. 6d, Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Cs&sar -Gallic War, Books VI., Vil. 

By C. A, A. Du PoisTET, M.A., Assistant- Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Geo rgfic I. 

By J. Sargbaunt, M.A., Assistant - Master at Westminster ; late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil — Qeorgic IV. 

By J. Sahgbaunt, M.A , Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is, 6d.' 
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Virgil — infield, Books V., VI. 

By Eev. St J. B. Wynns Willson, M.A., Headmaater, Haileybury 
College. Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. ViNOB, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Is. 6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac Extracts- 

By R. B. Bxjbnaby, M.A, Oxon, ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Qlenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Pettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. SiKKS, M.A., PeUow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VII. 

By E. E. SiSES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. [In preparation, 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharplet, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books L, If. 

By J. Saroeaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Y/estininster. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books ilL, IV. 

By J. Sabgeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, L-IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is, 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicstia. 

By J. H. Vinos, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 

[In preparation, 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Pettes College. 2s, 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS* CLASSICAL continued. 


CScero — Select Letters- 

By Rev. T. N'icklen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina, 

By Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Mariborongh 
College. [In ;pTepamtion. 

T acitns — Agricoia. 

By H. F. Mokland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. [In prepatation, 

Xenophon— Anabasis, Books L, II. 

By A. jAGGJsa, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansheld. Is. 6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By I. F, Smedlby, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is, 6d, 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. 

By E. H. Blakhney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVHL 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and A. Soutbr, D.Litt., Regius Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [/?i preparation* 

Nepos — Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, D.D., Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[In the press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By Heebeet A. 
Strong, LL.D., Officiej* de P instruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool; aid L. D. Basnett, M.A., Litt D. 3s. 
Guardian. — “A most valuable companion to the mod‘-rn handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar '' 


B 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alpebb Msrcier, L.-es-L., Lecturer on Frencli Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times.— A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E, Tokb, B.A, 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — ‘*A distinctly good book Maybe unreservedly 

commended.” 

A First Book of ‘‘Free Composition’’ in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-es-L., Senior Modern Language Master, George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Is. 

School World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emile B. lb F11AN901S, French Tutor, Eedcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c,, Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register. — “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

A!i French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M. A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “ Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup d'odlt with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on Intellectual studj'-, which constitute a new dtsparture.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language, 

By Annib G. Fberieb, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “ The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G. Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times. — “In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer,” 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 

the Use of Schools. By the Same Aoteor, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES- 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Louis Lubovuts, Ph.D., German Master, Haihead Higli School, Gla«* 
gow; Lecturer on German, U.F.C, Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 

Part I.— Elementary. 2s. 

Part 11. 3a. 

Lower Oerman- 

Eeading, Supplementary Grammar with. Exercises, and Material for Corn* 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol- Pa Notation. 
By Lotris Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Athensemn, — '‘The volume is well designed.” 

Preparatory Schools Review. — “A capital reading^book for middle forms,” 

Progressive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and First Intboduotion to Gbbmai? 
Philology, By Louis Lubovtus, Ph.D. 8s. 6d, 

Also in Two Paris : — 

Progressive Oermati Composition. 2s, 6d. 

*** A Key (jot Teoahofs only)^ 5s, net. 

First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 8d. 

Jonmai of Education.— “The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

great praise.” 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1840-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes, By G. B. 
Beak, M,A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to he found in many of the older books.” 


SpartanerJUHgfinge. A Story of Life In a Cadet College. 

By Paul von SzczepaSski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Mobeison, M.A., Master in Modem Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 2s, 

Scotsman. — “An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Ewald F. Secklee, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Day School ; German Lecturer, Blrminghi^m Evening School ; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School, 2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

Witk Copious Exorcises in Translation and Composition; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious General Yocabulary 
(Spanish-Bnglish). JBy William A. Kbssen, Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead 
High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Investors* Review. — ‘‘To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove invaluable,” 

Commerce.— “ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic, 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Veitoh Lothian, M.A., B.Sc., P.R.S.E,, Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.O. Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “A work of first-rate importance We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere.** 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised, 364 pages, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Jambs Wblton, Esq., Lecimer on Education, and Master of Method, 
Yorkshire College. — “ Your ‘ Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most complete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.*’ 

Elementary Alg'efera. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Ansioers, 2s. 6d. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d. Ft, I., 64 pp., 6d. Ft. TL, 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 
III., 70 pp., 6<i. Pt. lY., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. I., II., III., each 
2d. Answers to Pt. lY., 3d. 

Educational Hews. — “A short and compact introduction to Algebra The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to be commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers, 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Teachers* Monthly. — “ The examples are mainly concrete, as they should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.' 

Educational Hews. — “This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy hook. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
There are most -valuable practical hints to teacher^.’* 
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Modern Geometry ol the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Thied, B.Sc., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — ‘^Eacli branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — ''An exceedingly useful text -book- full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent hy overloading.” 

Educational News.— "A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty.” 

Mensuratiofi. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Ft, I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d- Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d, 
each Part. 

Educational Times. — “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 12S pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
With Answers^ cloth, lid. Answers may be had separately, price Sd. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifiy^FiHh Thousands 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Bev. Alexander Mackay, LL.I)., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — “For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand* 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Same Author. Revised to the present time. Pp. 128. Is. 

These * Outlines ’ — in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’ — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author’s larger works. 

Oiie Hundred and Fifth Thousand, 

First Steps in Oeog^rapliy. 

By the Same Author. ISm©, pp, §6. Sewed 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. MtreSj, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

[ 1% ^TZ'paration, 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. SaeganTj M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated, 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — '“‘Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpanv, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Grown Svo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian. — “ Will be found useful by teachers iu elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things.’ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 


GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles Lapworth, LL.jD., University, Birmingbam. 
Founded on Dr PAaE’s ‘Introductory Test-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational News.— “The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject.” 

Publishers’ Circular. — ‘^The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date m all 
details....... Simplicity and clearness in the book areas pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education. — “ The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A Manual of Paleontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Palagontology. By Professor H. allbyne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Riohasd Lydkkesr, B.A., F.G.S. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vois. Svo, with 1419 Engravmgs. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fip tenth Edition ^ Revised, 

Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D., &c.. Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, Hewca^tle. Devised 
by Professor Charles Lapwoeth. 2s. 6d. 

^ AthensBum. — “ The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that difficulties have been removed and the path of study smoothed before him.” 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examples and Exercises. By Sydney Herbert Mellone, 
M.A. (Lond,), D.Sc. (Edin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Kevised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Scotsman. — “This is a well -studied academic text -book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic The book, in fine, is an excellent working test-book of its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers.” 

Elements oi Psychology. 

By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and Margaret 
Drummond, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Devised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman. — “Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date. ” 

Education. — “The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited authorities ; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ” 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Dobbbt Adamson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. D. Sobley, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 6s 'net. . 

“There is no other History of Logic— short or long— m English, and no similar 
short work in any other language.” 

FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbet, D.CE., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of ‘The. Forester.' feroViUi 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

Forest Entomology. 

By A. T. Gillandees, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of Noitinimfier- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Devised. With 351 Illustrations. Demy bvri, 

15s. net. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKW00D5’ 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, MoA., LL.D., 

Professor of Education In the University of London. 


BOOK I. 
BOOK n. 
BOOKH!. 
BOOK IV. 


Pp. 228. Price Is. 

Pp. 276. Price Is. dd. 
Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. 
Pp. 381. Price ]s. 6d. 


IN OT E. 

This new Series wotald seek to do for Literature what has 
alf^dy been done by "liiany series of School Readers for 
History, Geography, and Sciesice. Many teachers feel that 
th eir pupils sli^uid be introdiiced as soon ^ 

^^rl S"loFThe great writers, and that^rea4in^ m 

fr om""" the^^~^^r'ks ' at ' " least ' as~ welL as from compilations 

SpecIalTy written Tor~ 'the Be^a5e“'"of~''rece'nt change's 

in inspection, tl^^ is a speciaily sMitabie tinic^ 

the Introduction of such a series into Bicmentary Schools, 
in the Prepa7atory^^^ of Secondary Schools the 

need for such a series is clamant. 

It is to be noted that the books are not manuals of 
English Hteratufe7 buF merely the matter of which 

is drawTi entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied ; but itlustra" 
tions, as affording no help in dealing with Literaiiare, are 
excluded from the’serresr '"*''"'""^ 

‘‘ The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”— 

“The selected readings are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations.”— -CJnsrcf/sii. 

very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-buiiding, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher,” — P^/J 
Ma/I Gazette. 

“If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that ail boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
aothing else.’ ^—Bradford Observer. 

“The books are graded with remark able NersJd. 
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Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
been published.”— Guardian, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE, (In Five Books.) 

By M, B. SYNGE. 

Wiib Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
B, M, Syn^e, A,R,B,t and Maps. 


BOOK I. ON TEE SHORES OF TEE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 
Colonial Edition, is. 6d, 


The Home of Abrabam—Iiito Africa— 
Joseph in Egypt— The Children of Israel — 
The First Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Solomon’s Fleet— The Story of 
Carthage — The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Siege of Troy — T lie Adventures ol Ulysses — 
The Dawn of History— The Fall of Tyre— 
The Rise of Carthage — Hanno’s Adventures 
— The Battle of Marathon— King Ahasucrus 
— How Leonidas kept the Pass— Some 


Greek Colonies — Athens — The Death of 
Socrates— The Story of Romulas and Remus 
— HowHoratius kept the Bridge— Conolanus 
— Alexander the Great — King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
City— The Roman Fleet— The Adventures of 
Hannihal — The End of Carthage — The 
TriuDtph of Rone— Julius Ceesar — The 
Phght of Pompey— The Death of Csesar. 


BOOK IL THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 


The Roman World— The Tragedy of Nero — 
The Great Fire m Rome— The Destruction 
of Pompeii — Marcus Aurelius — Christians to 
the Lions — A New Rome — The Armies of 
the North — King Arthur and his Ejnghts— 
How the Northmen conquered England — 
The First Crusade — Frederick Barbarossa — 
The Third Crusade— The Days of Chivalry 
— Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem — The 


Maid of Orleans — Prince Henry, the Sailor — 
The Invention of Printing — Vasco da Gama’s 
Great Voyage — Golden Goa— Christopher 
Columbus — The Last of the Moors — Dis- 
covery of the New World— Columbus m 
Chains — Discovery of the Pacific— Magel- 
lan’s Straits — Montezuma — Siege and Fall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. Is. 6d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 9d. 


Storv of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Luthei — The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew—- The Siege of Leyden— William 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World— The Great Armada— Virginia— Story 
of the Revenge— Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
‘ Fairy Queen ’—First Voyage of the East 
India Company — Henry Hudson — Captain 
John Smith— The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Years of War 
—The Dutch at Sea— Van Riebeek’s Colony 


— Oliver Crumwell — Two Famous Admirals 
— De Ruyter — The Pounder of Penasyi- 
vania — The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ — William’ 
Invitation — The" Stniggle in Ireland -The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks— The Story of 
the Huguenots — The Battle of Blenheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
—Charles XII. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Predenck the Great — Anson’s Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa—The Story 0? 
Scotland 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD — continued. 


BOOK IV. THE STEUOaLE FOR SEA POWER, is. 9d. 


The Story of the Great Mogul — Robert 
Clive— The Black Hole of Calcutta— The 
Struggle for North America— George Wash- 
ington — How Pitt saved England — The Fall 
of Quebec— “The Great Lord Hawke"— 
The Declaration of Independence— Captain 
Cook’s Story — James Bruce and the Nile— 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Pall of the Bastile — 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Horatio Nelson — The 
Adventures of Mungo Park — The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt — The Battle of the Nile — 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson— The Rise of Wellington— 
The First Australian Colony- Story of the 
Slave Trade— The Defence of Saragoza— Sir 
John Moore at Corunna — The Victory of 

Talavera — The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol 

The “Shannon" and the “Chesapeake” — 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow — Welling- 
ton’s Victories in Spam— The Fall of the 
Empire— Story of the Steam Engine— Water- 
loo — The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF T 

How Spain lost South America — The Greek 
War — Victoria, Queen of England — The 
Great Boer Trek — The Story of Natal — The 
Story of Canada — The Wmning of the West 
—A Great Arctic Expedition- Discoveries in 
Australia— Tlie Last King of Prance — Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War — 
The Indian Mutiny- King of Umted Italy 
— Civil War m America — The Mexican Re- 
volution-Founding the German Empire — 
The Franco-German War— The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes — The Dutch Republics in 

Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. es 


m BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 

South Africa— Livingstone’s discoveries m 
Central Africa— China's Long Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's Ally— Russia— The Annexation of 
Burma — The Story of Afghanistan — The 
Empire of India — Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum- The Redemption of Egypt— The 
Story of British West Africa— The Story of 
Uganda — The Founding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Empire— Citizenship. 

ih net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu. 


I. STORIES OP THE FAIRIES. lod. 

CONTENTS 


1. Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

3. The Siiow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

5. The Ug'ly Duck-ling. 

6. Puss m Boots. 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Cats. 
S. Jack and the Bean-Stalk 

9. Gol-dy. 

10. Cm-der-el-la— Part I. 


11. Cm-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Best. 

18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Cat. 

19. The Sleep-ing Beau-ty. 


II, STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. lod. 

CONTENTS, 


1. A-bout the Gods. 

2. The Names of the Gods 

3. Turn-ed m-to Stone. 

4. The Shin-mg Char-i-ot. 

5. The Laur-el Tree 

6. A Horse with Wings. 

7. The Cy-press Tree. 

S. The Fruits of the Earth. 

9. Cu-pid’s Gold-en Ar-rows. 

10. Pan’s Pipe. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind -ness 


13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull 

16. The Spi-der and his Web 

17. I-o — the White Cow. 

IS. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The 01-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-uc 

22. The Boy who tned to Fly. 

23. The Gold-en Harp 
Teacher's Appendix. 



Educational Works. 


“If Mstory can bo giyen a form likely to make it palatable to young foike, “F"' 
nas succeded in doing ao m these ‘ Stories of the English.' It is no exaggeration to 
ipy that the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature for cMMren^ 
but a work of no slight value for the national good. Scotsman. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JUNIOR SOEOLARS. 

Vou I.— FROM THE COMING OP THE ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. — Is. Bd. 

CONTENTS.— The commg of the White Horse— The coming of the Cross— The Fight 
'mth the Raven — Alfred the Great — Edward the Confessor — William the Conquerer — The 
Kings of the Golden Broom — Richard Lion-Heart — King John and Magna Charta — Earl 
Simon the Righteous— Edward the Englishman—Bannoekburn and Berkeley— The Lions 
and the Lilies — King dethroned — Prince Hal — King Harry — Tlie Wars of the Roses — 
Henry VIII. and the Revolt from Rome — Edward VI. and Jiary — Elizabeth, the Great 
Queen : (1) Enghsh Adventurers and the Cruise of the Pelican ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) The .^^ada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Dover Castle — The Pharos, Dover — Norsemen — Homes of our 
Ancestors — Chateau Gaillard — Tomb of a Crusader (Ger^^ase Alard), Wmchelsea Chuich— 
Carnarvon Castle— Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey— Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century— Edward the Third— The Battle of Cressy — Tomb of Edward the Tlurd, IVest- 
minster Abbey — Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral— Pachard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland — Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey — Henry V, with lililitary 
Attendants — Henry V. addressing his Army — Joan of Arc — The Crowmng of Henry VII. 
on Bosworth Field — Henry VIII. — Wolsey — Sir Thomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
— Calais during the Sixteenth Century — Queen EUzabeth — The iimada — Drake— Mary, 
Queen of Scots— Drake playing Bowls with his Captains— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

FOR SEFIOR SCHOLARS. 

VOL. II.— THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER ENGLAND.— Is- 6d, 

CONTENTS.— The First of the Stuarts— The Struggle for Power— The Puritan Tyranny 
—The Second Struggle for Powder : Charles II.— The Revolution— The Fight with France : 
The Dutch King — Queen Anne and Marlborough — Greater England — The Story of Anson — 
The Story of Wolfe— The Story of Captain Cook— The Story of Chve— The War of American 
Independence— The great French War— The Story of Nelson— The Story of the Great Duke 
—The End of the Stones. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— 3a.mes I. — Bacon — Charles I. — A Cavaher — Oliver Cromwell— The 
Great Fire of London — The Seven Bishops going to the Tower — Landing of William of 
Orange in England — Marlborough — Gibraltar — Chatham — ^Fight between the Centurwn and 
the Manila Ship — General Wolfe — The Death of Captam Cook — Washington — Pitt — 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Nelson — H.M.S. Victory. Portsmouth Harbour — Duke of Wellington 
— Napoleon on board the BelleropJion. 

Moira O * Neill, Author of ‘ Songs of the Glen of Antrim,’ writing to Mr Blackwood, 
says : “ F.’s ‘ Stories of the English ' was written for my little daughter Susan. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so are all the grown-up friends to whom 
I have shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelson’s great battles had been written by a woman, because it was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same words 
about the account of Marlborough's campaigns. F. is the most patient and faithful 
student of history that I know. She has such a strong literary sense that she simply 
could not write anything except in a literary form, and combined with it she has 
that rare t hing , a judicial mind. This, I tMnk, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value.” 
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Williatn Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition. Witli Supplementary Pages, consisting of Spelling 
Lists,” Word -Building,” “Prefixes and Sufiixes,” &c. Profusely Illus- 


trated witli Superior Engravings. 

BOOK 1. 40 Lessons , . , . 8d. 

BOOK II. 40 Lessons . . , . 9d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons . , . .Is. Od. 

BOOK IV. 60 Lessons , . . .Is. 3d. 

BOOK V. 60 Lessons . . . , Is. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . , Is, 6d. 

Schoolmaster. — “We strongly recommend these books Children will be 


sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel,” 

Infant Series. 

PiRST PICTURE PRIMER. . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Series. | 12nd Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s.; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News. — “Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” 


Geog^raphical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 

96 pp. 9d. 

BOOK 

I. 

(For Stand, 

11.) 96 pp. 


9d. 

BOOK 

11 . 

(For Stand. 

III.) 156 pp. 


. Is. Od. 

BOOK 

III. 

(For Stand. 

IV.) 192 pp. 


. Is. 3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

(For Stand. 

V. ) 256 pp. 


. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

V. 

(For Stand. 

VI.) 256 pp. 


, Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

VI. 

(For Stand. VII.) 256 pp. 


. Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. — “ This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, m common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear type, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil's progress.” 
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Historical Readers* 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 


SHOET STOEIBS PEOM ENGLISH 
HISTOKY .... 
FIEST HISTORICAL EEABEE 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER . 

THIRD HISTORICAL READER . 


160 pp. Is. Od. 
160 pp. Is. Od. 
224 pp. Is. 4d. 
256 pp. Is. 6d. 


SchoolMaster. — “These new Historical Readers have "been carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected;, the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 

School Board Chronicle. — “The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good taste. The J^umes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, high-toned Hisrorical Readers,” 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 160 pp. Is, 2d, 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN , S2 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3Jd. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, Sid. 

THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3Jd. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, SJd. 

Teachers* Aid, — “ Capital annotated editions Beautifully clear and 

painstaking ; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers,” 

Educational News. — “Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little books.” 


School Recitation 

BOOK I. 

Books. 

32 pages . , 

. • 2d. 

BOOK II. 

32 pages 

2d. 

BOOK III. 

48 pages 

3d. 

BOOK IV. 

48 pages 

3d. 

BOOK Y. 

64 pages 

4d. 

BOOK VI. 

64 pages 

4d. 


Schoolmistress.— “ These six books are a mluable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously ciiosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are veiy suitable ” 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK IT. 24 pages . 
BOOK ni. 24 pages . 
BOOK IV. 48 pages , 
BOOK V. 64 pages . 
BOOK VI. 64 pages , 
BOOKVII. 64 pages , 


Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2|d. 
Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Schoolmaster. — “This is a series of good practical hooks whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 

Teachers* Aid. — “Por thoroughness, method, sty and high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-hooks A prac hand has impressed 

every line with individuality We are determine- o use them in our own 

department.” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK I. 

BOOK II. 

BOOK III. 

BOOK IV. 

BOOK V. 

BOOK VI. 

BOOK VII. 

SIGHSB ARITHMETIC 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . 


. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2|d. 
. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id, 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

, Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
EX' Standard and Continua- 
. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


may he had separately ^ and are supplied direct 
to Teachers (mly. 

Schoolmaster. — Ws can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistress.— “ Large quantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of ij^ithmetical Exercises.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis op Sentences. With a Chapter on Woed-Buildinq 
and Leeivation, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “ A very valuable book. It is coustmctive as well as analytic, 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Educational Times.— “The plan ought to work well A decided advance 

from the old-faaLioned practice of teaching.” 
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Qramniar and Analysis. 

Scotck Code, 

STAM)ARD II. 24 pages. Paper^ 1 Jd. ; cloth, 2|d, 

STAIN ]>AKD III. 32 pages. Paper, l*d. ; cloth, 2H. 

STAND AEI) ly. 56 pages. Paper, 2Jd. : cloth, S+d. 

STANDARD Y. 56 pages. Paper, 2kd , ; cloth, SJd. 

STANDARD YI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers* Aid.— “These are thonghttully written and very practically con- 
ceived little helps. . .They are most exhaustive, and hrimming with examples.” 

New Arithmetic Exercises. 

Scotch Code. W 


STANDARD 

I. 

32 pages 

. Paper, lid. ; 

cloth, 24 d. 

STANDARD 

II. 

32 pages 

. Paper, l^d. ; 

cloth, 24 d. 

STANDARD 

III. 

56 j^ages 

. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD 

IV. 

64 pages 

. Paper, 3d.; 

cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD 

Y. 

dO pages 

. Paper, 4d. ; 

cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD 

VI. 

30 pages 

. Paper, 4d. ; 

cloth, 6d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for 

Ex-Standard and 

Continua- 

tion Classes 


128 pages 

. Paper, 6d. ; 

cloth, 8d. 


ANSWERS may he had separately ^ and are supplied direct 
Teachers only. 

Educational Hews. — “The gradation of the exercises is perfect, ana the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under ©very head. We recommend the senes as 
excellent School Anthmetics.** 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. cloth, 8d. 

Mensuratioo- 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also m Two Parts. Pt. 1., Paraiielograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, Id.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. A nswers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 

Educational Times. — “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 

A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use m Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education.— “ This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature.” 
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Manna! Instruction— Woodwork. Desiqioid to meet the 
Bkqtjibemeitts op the Mihute op the Science ant? Art Department 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEOEGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Hands-worth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is. 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

II 2. Long Letters, Easy VTords. 

II 8. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

II 4. Text, Donble Bniing, Sentences. 

H 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures'.* 

II 6. Small Hand, Double Ruling, 

II 7. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 

II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The Readlines are graduated^ u^4o~daie^ and aitractwe. 

Blackwoods’ Universal Writings Booka. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it 
advantageous to nse them a.‘3 Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
IS kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher.— Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.” 

School World. Those teachers vrho are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing,” 

Schoolmaster. — '‘Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these.” 

Journal of Education.— “Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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